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STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD WBVAL, 


GRAND, SQUARE AIND UPRIGHT 


PX ANOS 


Are now acknowledged the best instruments in America, as well as 


Kurope, baving taken 26 First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, t the Pri 


n years; tit hit 1} 


: . : 1 ; 
i) Fairs held in this country w iin the last 


were no 


FIRST PRIZE “MEDAL, 


Great International Exlibition 


EX LONBON, &862, 


fany Eur 
is grea no Fortes in 
ed a sen whout the Con 
constant rec 


from Europe, thus inaugurating a new phase in the history o 


AMERICAN PIANO-FORTES, 


by creating in the an articl Ol EXpr rt. 1D very Piano-Forte war 


ranted for five years. Wareroom 


Nos. 82 and 84 WALKER STREBT, 
B NEW YORK. 


Will Remove on Ast February, 1864, to 
71 and 73 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
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Cc. Cc. GUNTHER & SONS, 


FUR WAREHOUSE. 


£stablished by Christian G. Gunther, 1820. 


RR 


C.G. GUNTHER & SONS, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND SHIPPERS OF 


RAW #URS AND SKINS, 


Uave constantly om hand the most complete and exte ve assortment of 
pie 


MAN UF ACTURED FURS 


to be found in the United States. Uur Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS 


will be found to comprise a variety of styles or patterns not sunpas ued in elegance or beauty, 
and wade up from ali the desirable and known grades of Furs We re er also to our stock of 


Fancy Fur Sherwmee, 


which is unusually varied and large 


Ladies and Gentlemen's Fur Gloves, 
COULDRENS FUR GOODS, 


al] in the most extensive assortment 


BUFFALO ROBES, BEAR, TICER, 


ana« r Skins. for M ary and Saddlery purposes, always on har 
We pay particular attention to ers and for the manufa eof any yous cular style. and 
b 
wh h. owing too short notice and at 


"SHIPPING ‘AND RAW FURS 


we give als pa articular attention to, and invite b q assuring them of 
Trompt ani sat sactory retur We cit the not o Mer hants, Fu D aiers, and the pub 
~ ab. jishs ment, an a their inspection of eur stock 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
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SOHN As THUR & CO. 


ro BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE 


House, Estate, and Genera] Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 RUE CASTLALIONE, PARIS, 
Successor to his Father. — Established 30 Years. 


Mii s JOLIN L THI R & CO. beg to eall the attention of 
the » yo and G aa v iw Paris and the Continent to the 
advant afforded by { following brancives of their Establish 
mn 

BANK AND EXCHANGE 

Checks on t various Banks of Great Britain cashed on pr nta- 
tior it 1 tl Linge " i of 
ca r ¢ ] N the usual Banl Com n 
’ t \ ! ( t \ vl In ‘ vranted 
on D [ ( Tudia, China i the Con 
tinen S pi Ssecuritie lected 

fO ) Lipp mlwATE Ss AGC wa 

I l II and <A ! of every 
descrit | | its | ons, or any part of France 
w X ! » tive | K tes BD ht ywnd S | 


Temporary or other accommodation secured in the best Hotels b 


COMMISSION AGINCY. 


Every Deseri Merehandise, Fornitare, Works of Art 
Bronze &e. obt t the trade price, thus saving ee buyer 
tre vy 

FOREIGN AND PRENCM WINKS. 

Che extensive Stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed durin 
1} ( i s Tt m ) ae) V \\ ’ the fin 
qu ( { W ‘ » Cask 3 | 
Ww (x i For rd r Warel i Pa 
s i [ ii ! ba u ard | i 
and Par ! \ ressed to the care f the above 2 ryn til 

No irred for Agency. “AE telerention cratic 


JOHN ARTHUR & O0., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 


10. RUE CASTIGLIONE 10. 





——EEE 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co.,, 
ING. 35S Wall Street. 


_-_o- 





New York, Janue h, 18 
The Ta t ( pany on t ist | 1862 
I lon if { 
Pren = i t ' , ‘ff 
d D to D 2 Lut 2 
Total Premiums $1,256,123 89 
Pren T , i earned December Ist, 1862 > i,t » WO 
Net Earned Premiums $984,656 79 
Marine and Inland | gt l, ( l 
Re i ex i ebts, (se re 
ri I n l ( ) 
] ere t = t 
V i t { ‘| in 
tere-t o1 tar - j va I iry next 69 i 3325, is 


$158,817 61 


The Company had, on the ist Dec., ISG2, the following Assets: 


B pf 
| | 
I 3 00 
( 1 I S.OLL 07 
Cash s ' { 
Bills I ren ‘ 
Cla ( l 8 
i ¢ i i SOU 0 
$1,138,232 06 
The I ¢ s ‘ ; ¢ ¢ 
tar i t t I 
and l ‘ 1 xt 
i i Ss per cent. to the S 
} i I be ‘ 
i A aa en er ¢ t 
| v l t i 
\ \ xt 
ra vgeaeTeeEsS 
I Al I ‘ DA \ 
1AM R 4 I { I k N 
SA L Wil V i HI } 4 
I 1 I AVI ILA A J Vv 4 
LIAM AA I W I { 
Wil M A N M WH I CHARLI Dl 
} , " ( VAI A. WM. HEYI 
‘ I I ‘ A HAROLD Do! ' 
k A E. HAYI K PAUL N i 
ub A ili i I M EADY 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
CUAS. NEWCOMU.B, Vice-President 
«. J. DESPARD, Sceretary. 
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TREES FOR SALE 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


DANIEL HIGGINS 


OFFERS FOR SALE, 
AT HIS 


NURSERIES, FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, 1864, 
THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES 


OF 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FRUIT TREES. 


Large and well-established Pear Trees, of all the leading varieties, 


Apples, Cherries, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Quince, Currant, Goose- 
berries, Strawberries, Grape Vines, Ke. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Of a la rge growth, to give ummediate appearance for Parks, Streets, 


Avenues or Pleasure Grounds. 


Sugar Maple, Norway and Ash Leaved Maple, Golden Barked 
Maple, Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, Larch, Powlonia, Catalpa, Amer- 
ican and English Elm, Cypress, Honey Locust, Liquid Amber, Silver 
Llellé, Atlanthus, Weeping, Golden and Curled Leaved Willow. 
American Ash, Weeping Ash, Flowering Ash. All the varieties of 
Magnolias, Silver Belle, Angelica Tree, Mountain Ash. All the 
varieties of Running Vines, Roses, Honeysuckles, Bignonia, Grandi- 


fololia, &c 
EVERGREENS, 


Norway Spruce, Balm of Gilead Fir, White Pine, Silver Fir, 
Austrian Pine, Scotch Fir, Irish Juniper, Sweedish Juniper, Ameri 
can and Chinese Arborvite, Tree Box, Dwarf Box for edging, Hedge 
Plants, Asparagus Roots, two years old, Rhubarb Roots, Sea Kale 
The varieties of Flowering Shrubs of the various kinds 


Persons wanting Trees would do weil to inspect my Stock of ‘Trees 
and make their own selections 


All orders punctually attended to, as usual 
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. OFFICE OF THE 


Columbian Marine Insurance Co., 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU 8TREETS. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 
Total Assets, June 2, 1863, Less Losses Adjusted and Paid, . $2,008,651.03. 


Losses Paid in Gold upon Risks on which the Premium is paid 
in like Currency. 


Deacers with this Company will b all wed the option (to be signified at the time 
of applic ation for insurance) of receivi n lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, Re 
turns in Cash, of premiums paid and earned during the year, upon all new ris sks under 
the New York form of policy, as follows: 


Ist. Upon every Oren policy (CARGO RISKS) upon which ther 
and paid $300 and upwards, a return of TWENTY Per cent. 


2d. Upon other voyage risks upon CARGO and FREIGHT, a return of FIFTEEN rer 
CENT. 


3d. Upon TMeE risks upon HULLS and FREIGHT, a return of TEN PER cent. 
Such privilege, however, being confined to persons and firms the 


e shall have been earned 


aggregate of whose 
premiums upon such policies earned and paid during the year shall amount to the 
sum of One Hundred Dollars. 





DIRECTORS. 
FDWARD ROWE : , inwparkie in SP AdcebarGeeaseswas ‘ ...-C. Dord & Co 
JOHN S. DICKERSON . . Dickerson, Reed & Co 
GEORGE MILN 
ROBERT 3. HOLT oe Holt & Co 
THOMAS A. C. COCHRANE 
WILLIAM H. HALSEY .-Harbecks & Halsey 
THOMAS BARRON a ° seta te 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL, ...... tonessee | e06seeees ° ...R. G. Mitchell & Co 
B. C. MORRIS o0c coeeeeceee . 
Dts Diitcnentecedam.  atewvade " abtmesnbavsedseccnnd canada Coffin, Lee & Co 
8. N. DERRICK ‘ ° . *e , BuFFAaLo 
WILLIAM B. OGDEN seid President N. Western Railroad Co : 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, .... , nee President Milwaukee Co. Bank, Mr.wavKkes 
WILLIAM YOUNG ; : Vice-President “ 
ANDREW J. RICH ee ee President Bank of Attica, Burrato 
DANIEL W. TELLER re ‘ ; a6 ébueee ° ..Galw. y, Casado & Teller 
JOS. MORRISON peenene eseenee 
WILLIAM H. POVHAM _ kbnonen . — -+...--Popham & Haxtua 
DAVID G@GDEN oe « a vane 
B. C. MORRIS, Jr : .-Caldwell & Morris 
EZRA NYE 
HENRY J.C AMMANN octal al la ‘ ‘ ..Wilson & Cammanna 


THOMAS LORD e 

LAWRENCE MYERS 
CHARLES A. LORD ‘ 
BOBERT BOWNE, ..... eine — es er Bowne & Oo. 
' § 2 £3£& Serer od wininn eee — Bates & Co., Boston 
RD Ws ccccusenctweces eeecene - ove sesnceeese Oswkao 
Ol ) Fe * ee e+e . * . Reynolds, Ely & Co. , Carcago 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 


WM M. WHITNEY, THOS. LORD, Vice-President 
2d Vice-President and Secretary. 


. «...Lawrence Myers & Oo 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


RWS WY Owds, 


. AND 
GRAND HOTEL, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


These two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“CDUPARITIS TOMDBILTIRS DF PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed-Rooms and Sitting-Rooms, at fixed charg 


es 


the scale of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand Llotel, and 


= ala 


from fr. 3 to fr. 20 at the Grand Hotel du Bours 


These gradations of tariff. together with the size of these two Hotels 
situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travellers and Families 
the certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their require- 


ments, means, and tastes 


The Tables d’ Hote, providing TOO places, are served at six o'clock, 


the Public being admitted equ lly with Residents in the two Hotels 
Both Hotels have, moreover, Public Restavrants, with Bill of Fare 


at fixed prices 
The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Publie or 
Wedding Breakfasts and Dinners; also for Fétes and Family Meet 


ings 


Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 


RB ALD WY GeROOM, 


a Billiard and Coffee Room, Bath-Rooms, and also with a Public 


Telegraph Office, in correspondence day and night with Europe. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THI 


slew Work Life MAnsurance Company, 


Ar t ( J 1, 1862 $21 £¢ 7.03 
Au | I w te ties 
- 7 
Am t j est land a ed 13471 0.99 
T t 





aid f S Dy eau $ , vs 
Paid fer Red f Dividends, Int ton D lends, An 
I t t s t ed and Cance i | s l s 
Su ( I d W cx hon ( 
1] ial Reve e Sta ) 4 
t f Salarh ind Fees to | aps amd ‘T t l 2 
Paid | Statione! Ad gz, VU 
i xpre (ha x 17 4 
vidi bor n n A oe y Expenses 79,426.55 
feduct n ! 00 454,501.95 
i 6,246.07 
ASSETS 
4 1 Bank $41,241.94 
ives i 1 iWws 1 i 
New York id of { States 721,051.79 
teal Estat ‘ | t Com l 17.0 
Bonds a { i sat t t. int t + 10.00 
Premiom N son ex t s dra te l s 
Premiur f j pa n | ree 8,132.23 
Juarterly and 1 ren ns d ent to Jan. 1 
Ls¢ 1397.4 
nteres ed to J 1, In $5,565.38 
Rents a lt in. 1, 1S Bs) t 
reml nt : hand fa 5 ai « I 
mis 78.7 
im tol ¢ I ty be I t ( pa S e 
$2 586,246.09 
The Tr las » di 1 of r cent. upon all participating 
ife Policies, now in force hich were issued twelve mont r to dan. 1, 1863, and 
a payment in cash on and after the first M 7 it next, of the Third Install 
ment of 20 ( it. uT n div lends he evotore r irom Iss ito 1s ’ I sive 
to those holding certificates Upon prese ntation at the Home Ollice. Those 
having credits will be allowed the same upon their notes at th Uement of next pre 
nium. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN ISAAC C. KENDAT 
JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN L. ROGERS 
JOHN 8S. BUSSING, JOHN MAIRS, 
oa eae WILLIAM PATRICK 
DANIEL MILLER, LORING ANDREWS 
WILLIAS i BARTON RUSSELL DARI 
WILLIAM C. DI — WM. H. APPLETON 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
HENRY Kk. BOGEKT. PLINY FREEMAN. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Cashier. 
PLINY PREEMAN, Actuary 
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COLLEGE 


Ov THE 


IOoL YY CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








ietteedindinae 


This College was 


ounded by the Rr. Rev. Benep 





nc? Joskrn Fanwick, Bishop of Boston,in the 
year 1845, and by him given to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The location is remarkably 
healthy Ninety six a 4 land are attached tothe College. It stands on Bogachoag, or Hil 
of Vileasa Springs, w n two tiles of the City of Worcester, and commands an extensive 
view of the beautiful coustry areund. The water is abundant and of the first quality, the play 
grounds are spacious 1 attord facilities for heahbful 


Amusements at all seasons 
After the usual course of 








sping, the Students, aecording te their pro 

fictency and mcity, are | ed in ferent classes of Mathematics 

There are three classes of | Dn n which the Students are distributed according to their 
sbilities 

There are two semi-annual examinations. It, at the first examination, any one be found ts 
have s.ufkk tly Improve eis | moted to a higher class Such promotion will be equiva 
bent to the honors of the class left 

Candidates for the degr if Bachelor of Arts are required to undergo an examination in Intel 
tectual, Moral, and Natural ophy, before the Faculty of the College They must, besides 
Rave pursued the regular Bssicd Ar Se 

Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the Students, who, even 
in hours of recreation, are under the special superintendence of Prefects or Db piumariaps 

Rooks. Papers, Periodicals 


&c., are not allowe! circulation among the Students, without hav 
img been previously revised by ooe of the Faculty 
Whilst the mora 


and intellectu sult 
with all assiiuity. thew phys 


al culture of the youths committed to our care is attende 
evelopment is by no means neglected A Bal 

nasiuim occupy & the ordinary play grounds 
winter montha, 
ech runs witl 


hin a few hundred 


j 
al «h 





1 to, 

\Hey and Gym 

: the numerous hills and lakes in the 

every opportunity for skating coasting. The 
ya 


portion of 
vicinity affor ring the 
Blackstone Kiver, wh 
ful bathing places 





g and 


rds of the College 








! < safe and delight 
r The Farm attached presents ample range for the indulgence of Feot Ball 
aod Cricket games, at their proper seasons These invecent amusements, ad ito the health 
fulness of the climate and lecation 


work wonders in our Students, many of whem enter with 
pale cheeks and sickly 


y frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed with health 
Each Stu lent must be supplied with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays 
aix shirts, six pairs of stoc 


stockings, six pocket- handkerchiefs 
two or three pairs of t " 


bouts or shoes, an overcoat 
e silver table-spoon, macked wit 


, Six towels, tw r three 


ravats 
or cloak. Each Student must 


be provided with 





» his name 
Reports will be sent to l’arents or Guardians, to in 
progress f #eir Sons or Wards Also, re 
requested that lomue 


wm them of the application, conduct, and 
lar accounts, in advance, for Board and Tuition. It 
w Carnes) by remittances be made, to the full amount 

Tie Collegiate year commences on the first Moaday of September, but Students are received at 
eny period of the year Applicants from other Instit 
uials as lo Character 





liale 





itions will not be re ved without testimo 
and conduct, from the Principal of the Institution which they last attended 
The obj of the Institution is to prepare youths for a Professional or f 
of life 


for a Commercial state 


TE RM s: 


and meniit 
) payable bali year); 
r Physician's fee, per 
Duel tor the w 


For board, tuition, washing g linen and stockir 


in advance 





ten mouths 


.».- 8185 00 
annuum ° 7 ecneeues oe os cose ccoee J 00 
uler. ° oeeees és oe seas coecce ee 5 00 


ga, per avaum, (of 





Modern Languages and Mus ssors’ charges 


g@@ Vor further particulars, address 


JAMES CLARK, S.J., President. 
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f-*? Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. “@t 


WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


172 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
onge-e— 
Ce GN ivtcsesccness cosesandecees $400,000 
Capital and Surplus July 1, 1863,...... 531,000 


Scrip Dividend, 1861, 60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend, 1862, 60 per cent. 


The insured receive 75 per cent. of Net Profits. 

Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Furniture, Rents, Leases, against 
loss or damage by FIRE, and MARINE RISKS on LAKES, 
RIVERS aud CANALS. 


DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE C. SATTERLEE 
HENRY L. PIERSON 


Late Merchant. 
of Pierson & Co. 


JAMES BOWEN..... 

WM. OOTHOUT. ; 
JOHN H. TALMAN 
LEWIS B. BROWN... 
RUSSEL STEBBINS aii 
FRED K H. WOLCOTT 
ALBERT G. LEE 

H. ©. BEACH aor 
PHILLIP R. KEARNEY.. 
GEORGE B. SATTERLEE 
HENRY OOTHOUT...... 
RICHARD F. CARMAN. 
HENRY WESTON... ; 
ROBERT LANE . 
AUGUSTUS E. MASTERS...... 
VAN DEUSEN MAIRS 
EDWARD PIERSON net 
Hon. HUGH T. DICKEY 


GEO. C. 


.. Pres. Commissioners of Police. 
-. of Wim. Oothout & Brother. 
.. Late Merchant. 
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Tue jurisprudence of all nations contains evidence of the 
difficulty experienced by their greatest statesmen in establish- 
ing a system of punishment which would be best calculated to 
protect society and reform the criminal. Both the Greeks and 
Romans failed to solve the problem; nor is it by any means a 
universally recognized fact that it has been fully solved in 
modern times. It is pretty generally admitted, however, that 
the nearest approach yet made to a perfeet system of prison 
discipline practically originated in this country. Those unwill- 
ing to give us credit for anything else that is great or good, are 
constrained to acknowledge that we have succeeded better 
than any other nation of ancient or modern times, in aecom- 
plishing the results which punishment is designed to produee. 
In order to appreciate this, it is necessary to examine the penal 
laws of other countries; those of Greece and Rome alone 
would show that it requires less philosophy and a less familiar 
acquaintance with the human heart, its motives and its impulses, 
to legislate on any other subject than on the punishment of 
crime. Not that there is any difficulty in punishing the erimi- 
nal afier his arrest has been effected and his guilt proved. Noth- 
ing is easicr than to inflict pain ; the most ignorant and most 
barbarous are those who inflict it most effectually. 

It is equally true that society has a right to protect itself 
from every violent attempt against its safety and peace ; this 
is nothing more than the right of self-preservation, which 
forms the basis of all human law. The only question 
then is, as to the means by which this preservation is to be best 
effected without unnecessary cruelty. And in considering this, 
we should remember that it is only mob law that punishes in a 
revengeful spirit. That punishment should not be vindictive, 
but precautionary or preventive, was the recognized precept 
among all the enlightened nations of antiquity.* 


* Poona non irascitor, sed cavet,” says Seneca. It is well known that the great 
Roman orator entertained similar views on the subject of punishment. ‘‘ What 
could I desire more ardently,” says Cicero, in his defence of Cains Rubrius, ** than 
to see the death penalty abolished under my consulate ?” Quid enim optari potest 
quod ego mallem quam me in consulatu meo carnificem de foro, crucem de campo 
sustulisse.—l’ro Caio Rubrio, v. 10. 
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And are Christians to be less humane or more revengeful 
than Pagans? Legi-lators and jurists should bear in mind that 
there is no truer criterion of the progress which a nation has 
made in civilization than that afforded by its penal laws ; that 
a despot may frame a code of oppressive and cruel laws does not 
alter this fact, sinee despotis nu cannot exist for any con iderable 
period where the people are enlightened and spiyited. But 
there may be tyranny without a despot, especially in the enact- 
ment and administration of penal laws. Every punishment 
which does not arise from absolute necessity, Says Montesquieu, 
is tyrannical. Beecaria, an authority equally eminent, goes 
still further, when he affirms that every act of authority of one 
man over another for which there is not an absolute necessity, 
is more or less tyrannical. But this necessity exists when a 
crime has been committed. The perpetrator has no right to 
be exempt from authority ; but he has a right to claim a fair 
trial, and whatever May be the nature of his crime, he becomes 
an injured party in proportion as the punishment inflicted on 
him is unduly severe. Nor does it follow that if greater se- 
verity isshown at one period than at another that the criminals 
are unfairly dealt with. “ When offences grow enormous, fre- 
quent, and dangerous to a kingdom or state,” says Sir Mathew 
Hale, “destructive or highly pernicious to civil society, and to 
the great insecurity and danger of the kingdom and its inhab- 
itants, severe punishine nts, andeven death itself, is nece sary to 
be annexed to laws, in many cases, by the prudence of law- 
givers. 

But whether this inereased severity produces the desired ef- 
feet is another question,and oneon which the greatest minds have 
differed, and probably will ever continue to difler; although the 
preponderance of evidence seems to favor the theory that an 
increase in the severity of punishment is almost universally fol- 
lowed by an inerease of crime This is particularly true of 
public exeeutions, as we may take occasion to show before we 
conclude the present article. 

Our chief object now is to exhibit the improvement which 
has taken place in prison discipline within the present century. 
By this we do not mean, however, that all that is desirable has 
been accomplished, for there are many barbarous punishments 
which have been rather coneealed from the publie of late years 
than discontinued. It affords us pleasure to say, however, 
that so far as we have been able to ascertain, (and we have made 
it our business to visit several prisons on both sides of the At- 
lantic,) no where has the philanthropist less reason to grieve 


* 1 Hal. P. C., 13. 
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for undue suffering on the part of the criminal than in this coun- 
try. While it is undoubtedly true that there are prisons in 
the United States in which the inmates are still cruelly treated, 
we feel satisfied that in general our prison discipline is at least 
equal to that of England, Ireland, or Scotland, and vastly su- 
perior to any system practised in continental Europe. 

In making this comparison, we take into account the quan- 
tity and quality of the food furnished to the convicts, as well 
as the nature and degree of the punishment inflicted upon 
them, and the efforts made for their reformation. Those in 
the habit of reading this journal need not be told that we do 
not shrink from exposing abuses in our institutions wherever 
we think they exist to any serious extent; but we trust it will 
be acknowledged that we are not the less willing, on this ac- 
count, to do justice to what is good and commendable. We 
confess that when we resolved lately to visit several of our 
principal prisons and penitentiaries, we had very different im- 
pressions as to their character from those which the facts as 
we have examined them would justify. This is particularly 
true of the Pennsylvania Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
which we had been led almost from boyhood to regard as the 
very impersonation of cruelty; for those European writers who 
have written most elaborately on prison discipline, and pro- 
fessed to have devoted most attention to the subject, have pro- 
nounced the Philadelphia prison more severe and cruel than 
the dungeons of Austria. Thus, in one of the pamphlets placed 
at the head of this article, the author, in urging the necessity 
of severity in certain circumstances, warns his readers against 
thinking him so cruel, whatever his remarks might seem to 
imply, as to be in favor of the Pennsylvanian system. “ Mais 
n’alles pas pour cela,” he says, “me croire un partisan du systéme 
pennsylvanien. L’emprisonnement individuel n’est que la sub- 
stitution barbare des tortures morales, aux tortures physiques; 
e’est Vuleére phagédenique de la vie, le lit de Procruste du ceeur,le 
rautour de Prométhée, ou la prostration, l’atonie physique com- 
plete; quiconque connait & fond la population prisonniére, qui- 
conque a eu l’oecasion de méditer, comporter la reforme péniten- 
tiaire n’hésitera pas & convenir que la discipline tout brutale 
qu'elle est ne soit préférable a celle de la Philadelphia, et que 
quelques heures de pitons et mémes de peines afflictives, sage- 
ment, paternellement administrées ne soient pas plus aptes a 
les corriger, que la solitude execlusive.—Qu’en résulte-t-il ? 
Aux uns elles devient une habitude, et dés lors le but est man- 
qué; aux autres elle leur desséche le coeur, les rends maniaques, 
les assassine lentemant, oii les abrutit.’* 


* But do not, for all that, consider me a partisan of the Pennsylvanian system 
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It is some years since this was written, and the disci- 
pline of the prison has been greatly improved since, as we may 
be able to show before we close our remarks. In order 
to appreciate the improvement in prison discipline made, as 
we have said, in this country, in general, it is necessary to 
glance at the systems of other countries. “A criminal may be 
said in this cou try ¥ Savs Macaulay, ‘ to take his degrees by 
imprisonment. The gaols are the schools, the hulks the un- 
versities of crime. The man who has served four or five years 
at Chatham or Portsmouth, comes out a master of arts; his doe- 
tor’s degree he gets per saltum; that is to say, by a broad leap 
across the seas to the Antipodes, in the el i¢c land of Aus 
tralia. A commitment to prison is tantamount to matricula- 
tion; innocent or cuil Vy, it matters not first the horror of a 
prison is overcome; it is found not to be so bad a thing as it was 
painted; next come the crowds of companions glorying in thei 
offence, boasting of their dexterity, eloquent in threats for the 
future, and ingenious in collecting information and devising 
plots, as pabulum for subsistence as soon as the period of their 
discharge arrives. The innocent yield to the force of publie 
opinion, as it reigns within the four corners of the gaol, be- 
come ashamed of their inexperience, and select a model of imi 
tation among the proudest and most admired of these warriors 
against the laws of an u just society. It is thus that every 
ejjort we make to din nish rime only produces or acct Wy lishes 
The system of transportation, alluded to in the 
above passage, no longer exists; it failed, like all other “Vstems 
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adopted in its stead; but we cannot refer to it at present more 
particularly than to remark, in passing, that hitherto it does 
not secm to prove very successful. We have ourselves seen in 
different parts of Europe, especially in the British Islands, 
persons who deliberately broke windows and committed other 
slight offences of kindred character, in order to foree the mag- 
istrates to commit them to jail: but seldom, if ever, by those 
who had not been in prison hetore. 

It may be said that this is evidence that they receive good 
treatment in prison; let us, therefore, see what this treatment 
is. Thus Mr. Buxton, in his “ Inquiry whether Crime and Mis- 
ery are Produced or Prevented by our (English) present Sys- 
tem of Prison Discipline,” says: “ The prisoner, after his com- 
mitment is made out. is handeuffed to a file of perhaps a dozen 
wretched persons in a similar situation, and marched through 
the streets, sometimes a considerable distance, followed by a 
crowd of impudent and insulting b vs, exposed to the gaze 
and to the stare of everv passenger. The moment he enters 
prison irons are hammered on to him; then he is cast into the 
midst of a compound of all that is disgusting and depraved. 
At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, with perhaps half a 
dozen of the worst thieves in London, or as many vagrants, 
whose rags are alive or in actual motion with vermin; he may 
find himself in bed and in bodily contact between a robber 
and a murderer; or between a man with a foul disease on one 
side and one with an infeetious disorder on the other. 
Seclusion from the world has been only a closer intercours 
with iis ve ry worst miscreants: his mind has lain waste and 
barren for every weed to take rootin. . . | saw one man 
lying on a straw bed, as I believed at the point of death, with- 
out a shirt, inconecivably dirty, so weak as to be almost 
unable to articulate, and so offensive as to render remaining 
with him a minute quite intolerable; close by his side five 
other untried prisoners had slept the preceding night,” &e. 
The picture is really disgusting to exhibit in full. It is a very 
common habit with the London journals to say of us that we ean 
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have no uniformity in any of our systems, since each state has 
its own peculiar laws. From this they infer, plausibly enough, 
that although a prison may be well-managed in one state, it 
may be wretchedly managed in the adjoining state, or in the 
nearest city. It cannot be denied that this is occasionally the 
ease. But is it never soin England? The argument is, that 
inasmuch as all is under the one jurisdiction, the system of pun- 
ishment must be uniform, at least in its main features. During 
our own recent tour we observed many diversities in prison 
discipline, but we think we will be readily believed when we 
remark that we have seen none so broadly marked as those 
described by Mr. Buxton in the following paragraph: 


‘In Chelmst | rexample, and in Newvate, all /. or con 
victed of f nv, are ironed At Brury and at Norwich e without 
iro. At Cold-bath-tields none but the {are 1rohes At Abu 
don the untried are not ironed At Derby none but Y are 
Aron L \t C'} t theo ot bad ch .-% her 
tried or u led, Pp. 68-9 


It is, however, proper to say, that these differences exist no 
longer; and that at present irons of any kind are nearly, if 
not quite, as little used in British prisons as they are in our 
own. Ouro ject is, not to convict any nation of undue « rueity 
to its prison population . but simply to show the progress which 
reformation has made in most countries. Even in Austria 
there is no longer such cruelty as that of which Sylvio Pellico 
and his compatriots were the victims at Speilberg only a few 
years since.* Nowhere else in Europe, except perhaps in Eng- 
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land, have such important improvements been made in prison 
discipline and the punishment of crime in general as in France, 
although it is true that in some respects the system in use 
before the Revolution was superior to the present. Those 
who have paid any attention to the subject are aware that the 
present system in that country has many objectionable features; 
but the worst of them are mild and salutary compared to those 
of the old system. French testimony will doubtless best satisfy 
the reader on this point. We have before us a pamphlet on 
the subject, written by one who was himself a prisoner for five 
years in the fortress of Nimes, for no crime, however, farther 
than to entertain political opinions which were not in unison 
with those of the ruling power. We see no reason why he 
should exaggcrate the abuses of which he Was an eye-W itness, 
especially as he bears testimony to the improvement made even 
during his own captivity. In deseribing the brutal treatment 
to which the prisoners were habitually subjected for the first 
three vears of his confinement, he presents us the following 
revolting picture: 


*T hav un keey , With their faces illuminated with the fire of 
Bacchus, t L | r to a post, handcuff and gag him, and then 
mise t elve th! fferings; others would sa te their ferocion 
ih ! th the n tvrdom of the poor strangers, who were caused 
to die in detail in their cells, without any doctor being made aware of 
their ce hit ! I hav een the blood-hounds of tl e keepers a ail 
the pr ( | ivenas, for drink; their masters shouting to them, 
* Str , cut, I wi nswer for all;’ and not unf! quently, the blood 
of the victiu flowed under the sabres of th : 

I have seen the vi and most criminat beim protected, distin 
guished, and pardoned, while decent prisoners were huddled into 
dungeons to pander to the lubricity of the strongest. I hav n 
head } ho 1 ted these dungeons in the bustle of ¢ . lit. 
having tl indecency to ery to the convicts, ‘Amu you Ives,’ (it 
is not y ted tou the precise word), ‘Amu v to the 
full | but at ! t do not 1 hn 
ani t rd led to ou l wl HT 
ul i ! 11 t! one of th lbtiort ( hey 
were t 


1 


It seems so ineredible that conduct like this would be tol- 
erated in so enlightened a country as France, so recently as 
1859. that we deem it necessary to transcribe the original of 
tue most reve iting p rt: “J’ai eu des vardiens-chefs amenés 
a ces ecachots par les vaearmes de la nuit, avoir limpeu- 


deur de crier aux condamnes; amusez-vous (il n’est pas permit 
d’employer le vrai mot) amusez-vous a satiété, mais au 
moins ne faitez pas tant de bruit: et ces paroles ignominieuses 


donnaient licu a des violenees, et & des atrocités qui oeeasione 
| 
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rént la mort de plus d’un des infortunas sur lesqueles elles s’@Xx- 
ercaient.”—(P. 9.) Had the writer been disposed to attribute 
all the blame, or even the greater part of it, to the government, 
it might well be suspected, from the circumstances in which he 
was placed, that he was actuated by vindictive feeling; but he 
shows. on the contrary, that the authorities were anxious to 
reform the whole system. Besides, were he a bad man, he 
would hardly give the eredit of the reform to religious in- 
fluence. The consequences of the misconduct and bad manage- 
ment of the keepers are thus deseribed: 


Th W rk lan rill hed al hou h the dun eons were till fill d: the 
mortality w frightful: corruption became more general from day to 
day; irreli n more barefaced; insubordination more frequent, and 
sometimes ¢ ’ far as insurrection and mura th | spit 
upon, Mono} t it nd disorder endemi | illy 
sug ted Let to ind the Brot] to tal har Their 
installation t plac lt exasperation is at o1 mitt l, and 
t! a | 1) 3 T } tel Appl ition t I ! n «li 
pels ind d sul takes the place of reve } nent 
b re, tin led | thet iby of deat] Ld R 
di t] of |] thro the 1 ilene 
r int 1 tirelyv } ibited. order is est ] l. and the 
! | | t | lor | len iy Ww r 1 
und b f | keep under i t, isdi d lndned 
I ted, | I ous 1 “W only defe Ist hap 


Again, speaking of the treatment the prisoners used to re- 


ceive under the old system, and of its demoralizing efleets upon 


them. t writer says 

, | vil tin t I t } T . th ma ot pi I beear 
excited i l, bell l, threatened, and bro] what ! 1 in 
t r \ \ | I l; three-fourtl f the inmates 
ot tl } ! | it { in dun umd nes of 
t ni Tf li | ? ‘ } t ! ul 
mo rintdatlt i mH ‘ ul It l 1 t 
that ! } il or that the labor of ft pl ! ild be 
othe) th ft | r and paralysi 1} | thers 
urived at had been | t refer 
+ } } r , { pl 1 , 
‘ le ay & ‘ t B | her 
I ( l rt l, had al 
Pp. ! .% l ( | to co | that fh va, tl no 
a nh m } without filly ther x 
M. H t 1 al ra 1S 
I l i | 
I ned f 
some and V 


[t was admitted by all that great improvements were made 


*La Ma Correct le Nimes, &c., p. 11 
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under the auspices of the Christian Brothers. But they would 
take no part in pol ties; and this proved an insuperable ob- 
jection to them, so that after a few years their places were 
gradually filled by others. Many of the fruits of their labors 
still remain, but the evils of the former system are again reviv- 
ing. In order to understand this. it is necessary to form 
some 


idea of the different classes of French prisons now in use, 
for they have but little resemblance to those of any other coun- 
try. But let us first observe, that France was the first country 
in modern Europe in which any attempt was made to classify 
prison I> according Lo the erin S of \ hide h they wi re couvii ted. 
and to their subs quent conduct. The truth of hist vy reg iires 
that this should be k iowns tor it is gener lly believe d in Kng- 
land, as well as in this country, that the classification system 
originated in Pennsylvania. Prior to the Revolution, all 
Freneh convicts were divided into particular classes, distin- 
guished by the difference of their clothing, and the different 
grades were never permitted to have any communication with 
each other. We note this fact all the more carefully, because 
recent French writers have been so very severe and indignant in 
their denunciations of what they call the Pennsylvanian system 
of isolation. It was undoubtedly the design of the framers of 
the present penal system in France that there should be as 


much classification as possible. This is sufficiently evident 
from the names and nominal rules of the different prisons. 
There are six kinds, namely—hagnes, maisons centrales, 
masons departinentales, (or houses of ecorrection,) maisons 
dari f, MASONS ’arrel and de } fice, and ¢ epots. The re are, 


» were, four brgnes, located respectively at Brest, 


or rather ther 

Toulon, Lorient and Rochefort. Those sentenced for ten vears 
and pw irds to yy petuity are sent to Brest and Rochefort: 
those sentenced to periods varying from five to ten years were 
sent to the other two baques. 

[t should be mentioned, however, to the credit of the present 
imperial government, that the bagnes were abolished in 1852. 
That they were a disgrace to France, is known to all who have 
paid any attention to the subject. When the convicts at the large 
prisons accumulated so as to make a chiourme, (chain-gang,) 
they were riveted to a long chain and sent off to walk to the 
bagnes, attended only by a small guard. “Woe,” says Vi- 
docq, “ to the women whom they met, or the shops which they 
came near. The women were attacked in the grossest manner; 
the shops stripped in a twinklii re.” M. De La Rochefeur tells 
us, in his History of the Bagnes, that it was common to keep as 
many as six hundred convicts in one hall. Here they were 


huddled together after the day’s labor. Sentinels guarded the 


’ 
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doors outside, but no attempt was made to maintain any order 
inside, The latest accounts we have (1850) tell us that “ the 
ke pers of the haynes eould inflict various cruel and barbarous 
punis ments on the prisol ers under their charge, including the 
terrible bastinade; and whenever they think this is not suffi- 
cient, they can have them brought before a court-martial to be 
disposed of in a manner, if possible, still more summary and 
cruel,’ 

All was not sufficient, however. We are told that, however 
active and vigilant the police were, they frequently failed in 
their efforts. It seems almost impos ible to believe, but it is 
not the le-s true, that in a hail where police were incessantly 
going to and fro; where espionage seemed to have established 
its home: where the informer was sure of his reward; that in 
the midst of the most rigorous vigilance, wigs were assumed; the 
clothing of the prison was colored, to prevent detection; false 
keys, false passports, and stranger still, false money, were fab- 
ricated. In addition to the ordinary urveillanece of the halls, 
the irons of the conviets were sounded—they were examined 
with the most -¢ upul | att ntion before the y went out to 
work. But in spite of all precautions, they ‘sueceeded by 
means of an infinity of contrivances, difficult to deseribe, and 
with a patience which the love of liberty alone could sustain, 
in making themselves wigs, shirts, shoes, complete suits. It 
is almost impossible to conceive the celerity with which they 
finally made their eseape. Arrived at the point which they 
deemed the most favorahle for their purpose, in less than twenty 
seconds they broke an iron ring of more than an inch in diam- 
eter, discarded their prison dress, put on their disguise, and 
disappear d from their keep rs.t 

| ere are nin teen of the maiso s ¢ frat Ss. The se are desion- 
ed for ( ri ninals sentenced to pel iods Var ing from upwards of 
one year to ten years. The houses of correetion number eighty- 
eight or ninety, and are intended for those convicted of minor 
offenees, for which thev are confined for periods not exceeding 
one year. The maisons d’arret and de justice are designed for 
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those who are charged with crime and awaiting their trial; 
while the maisons @’arret are designed only for those arrested 
on suspicion, or who are charged with slight offences. The 
déptos are intended for the safe keeping of all grades of pris- 
oners, but only for a day or two after their arrest. 

If the classification implied by these various prisons, and 
which, as we have said, was intended by the laws, were fully 
carried out, the system would be an excellent one. But we 
have abundant evidence that such is by no means the ease. 
“ The inspectors that have lately visited the prisons in ques- 
tion,” says a recent report, “ have in no instance found the legal 
classification put into practice. Even the separation of the 
sexes is not general. In many prisons the men and women have 
free intercourse with each other during the day, and in almost 
all they have opportunities of meeting and communicating 
together. , In the houses of arrest it rare] 
happens that the prévenvs and the accusés are separated either 
by day or by night, or hindered from associating witli those 


who have already been condemned,” &e. Speaking of the 
dépols, M. Leon Faucher says: “ Here (in Paris) are female 
thieves and prostitutes; there men charged with dreadful 
crimes, and others only with slight misdemeanors, and an 
honest man implicated in any unhappy affair implying no 
moral guilt, or arrested in the streets at the moment of insur 
rection, would be thrust into one of these rooms, and, to say 
all in a word, de/ivered to the beasts. Ue would be instantly 
plundered even of the clothes on his back, and might consider 
himself very fortunate ifhe eseaped further outrageous violence!” 
This, be it remembered, corroborates the worst statements of 
the prisoner of Nimes, whose pamphlet we have already 
quot d. 


te J 


lt may be urged that this state of things exists no longer. 
Not to the same extent, it is true. Yet various recent 
counts show that there is still vast room for improvem nt. 
Brief and d iltorv a the glanee is which we have thus 


taken at the penal jurisprudence of England and France, it 


uaC- 


will afford us considerable assistanee in forming an est ite of 
what has beet ) in our own « Mitt in th e field Phe 
origin of o \ i] Cl ita to our peo} = best 
results which it has accomplished: for the whole su struc 
ture is founded on a philanthropic desire to find a substitute 
for Capit il pulisiini { Lloward had pr vioush written on 
the subject ; so had Bentham. Some think that the idea of 
solitary confin nt was taken from the former, while others 


claim that distinction for the latter. Be this as it mav, it was 
Pennsylvania who first urged a trial of the 
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solitary system, with the view of avoiding the painfulness and 
demoralizing influence of public executions. 

The first experiment of the new system was made at what 
was then known as the Walnut Street prison in Philadelphia. 
Nor was it long in operation when it attracted such attention 
in Europe that several distinguished philanthropists came to 
this country for the express purpose of testing its eflicacy. 
Among the prominent Europeans of the time who wrote upon 
it was the Duke de la Rochefoucault. It has heen our privi- 
lege to read the Duke’s excellent pan phlet on the subject, pub- 
lished in 1794; although we do not know that there is a single 
copy of it to be had in this country. Whatever was commend- 
“1 by the good and accomplished Rochefoucault was sure to be 
treated with consideration; and accordingly the Quaker sys- 
tem, as it was then called, became a general topic of discussion 
from one end of Europe to the other. . 

But no work had yet been introduced into the Philadelphia 
prison, and the want of it soon proved to be a grave error- 
literally a fatal one. A fearful proportion of those doomed to 
solitary confinement, without any occupation for mind or body, 
were seized with mental or physical disease, which resulted in 
confirmed insanity or death. But before sufficient time had 
been allowed to test the solitary system, it was adopted by sev- 
eral other states ; first by New York, then by Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. It was, however, 
considerably modified in each state. In New York, for exam- 
ple, solitary confinement was adopted only as a substitute for 
the death penalty, and accordingly none were subjected to it 
but those sentenced to that punishment. No change was made 
in New York in regard to the treatment of other prisoners, 
who were huddled together promiscuously in large numbers, in 
accordance with the old plan. 

But even in the Philadelphia prison solitary confinement was 
but partially carried out at the beginning. It was not success- 
ful, however, although it was less unsuccessful than any other 
prison that had tried the new plan. The Quakers were still 
sanguine of success, and maintained that if there was any fail- 
ure it was caused, not because some prisoners were subjected 
to solitary confinement, but because all were not. In accord- 
ance with this idea, the new establishments of Cherry Hill and 
Pittsburg were built on the solitary plan. In short, the people 
of Philadelphia have never entirely lost faith in their system, 
save in a single instance; but it is equally evident that almost 
all others did. 

In New York it was thought that a salutary compromise 
might be made by placing two prisoners instead of one in each 
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t 


cell. It was in pursuance of this plan that Auburn prison was 
commenced in 1816. For a time it was thought that the great 
desideratum was at last found; but seareely a year had pass- 
ed before it proved worse than any previous experiment. In 
1821 utter solitude was again resorted to, but with the worst 
possible resuits—results, however, very different from those 
obtained at the same time under the same system at Philadel- 
phia which has naturally led many to believe that none 
others were so capable of carrying on the solitary | lan as the 
Quakers. New York was not to be foiled, however, in all her 
attempts. When she was persuaded that to continue the en- 
forcement of solitary confinement was to destroy mind and 
body, she determined to try vet another experiment. The 
prisone rs were permitted to work together in the daytime, and 
were shut up in solitary cells at night. This seemed to work 
very We ll. but it was soon found that the intercourse between 
the prisoners putevery hope ol reformation out of the question. 

As a remedy for this state of things. silence was enforeed: 
nor did it | il in its obj Ct. We bi lieve that by no othe q 
means has so mu h eood heen ace omplished where the p! ison- 
ers work together. It may seem a trifling maiter, at first sight 
Lo enjoin absolute silence on priso ers working tovether: but 
some of the greatest minds of Europe, as well as America, re- 
gard the invention as one of the most important of modern 
times. We believe there is now no prison in this country, 
where the inmates work together, in which the silent plan has 
not been adopted; and it has been adopted in most, if not all, 
the principal p nal establishments of Europe. There is some 
reason, then, why New York should claim a large share of the 
credit for the great reformation which is universally admitted 
to have been effected in prison discipline in this country. We 
think that even those Pennsylvanians, however patriotic they 
may be, who are acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case, would hardly venture to ignore this claim. 

This will seem the more likely when we state another faet or 
two perhaps not generally known either in New York or Pennsy!- 
vania. We have already alluded to the commencement of the 
Pittsburg Penitentiary. In 1827, the new prison began to 
receive prisoners. Each was shut up day and night, but such 
was the construction of the building, that whatever passed in 
one cell could be distinctly heard in the next. This enabled 
each convict to communicate with his neighbor; as may be 
easily understood, the consequence was mutual instruction in 
crime. The rapid and complete demoralization which thus 
took place was superinduced, in no slight degree, hy the total 
idleness which then formed a part of the Pennsylvania plan. 
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If the Pennsylvanians ever despaired of their favorite scheme, 
it was at this crisis: and that they hi iso] 
placed beyond dispute, by the fact that a commission was ap 
pointed in 1827, by the State Legislature, to inquire into the 
merits of the different systems of imprisonment. ‘Ihe duty of 
j the re jul ed invé stigation was intrusted to Messrs. 
Thei rt is universally re- 


garded as one of the best of its kind extant: and it eoneludes 


1d some misevivings, is 


with a recommendation of the Auburn system. 
It is hard y nee ary to iv, that cogent as the arcuments 


. , . 
of tie commis ) rs were, their } lan Wa Strenuousiv oppo d. 
I inally, however, a compromise was made; a combination of 


th W Inut street a i Au rh VStelns was ado Cals that is, 
solitary confinement of the most injurious description was 
v0 dained in every Cure and t] pri oner Was allowed to choose 
some deseription of work to emplov himself at in his eell. This 
change was made at the beginning of 1828, but Was final: 


Ji ‘ ir 
ready said that we visited the famous Cherry Hill Penitentiary, 
stro rly influenced by those gloom and startling ecounts 
which we had he reading of it from time to time fo wenty 
years past. We had, indeed, read the recent Reports of the 
Inspectors and Warden, ineluding the following extract from 
that of the latter: 
\s ft | juent ked by visit t t v 
| ; 
} t ! 
W ! ) l } { l tl 1 1 
1, th I } Lia} I n 
\ { | 1 ct ve ‘ ] 
})) 
] pri ( Lal tlt l t le, and 
19 | | 1] cy-l G it ) lon 
\ v l l it ted j | l 
tw rf ract ‘ ‘ | t 
t lt h lower « 
| vard is of the | S lJ he 
) i rmitted to ex t f l r 
1 l df iin ] ip | \ r 
+ WwW ithe lx ) } 
Each eell is fia | | hvd t, bedstead, and ri S 
Sal lurniture, t th with t 1) nts of ft v ! i 
required for the labor to be performed Lights are fu ied until 9 


o'clock throughout the year 


* Se MM. de Beaumont and De Tocqueville’s Systéme Pénitent eaur Etats 
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‘* Each prisoner is provided with clean woolen under-clothing every 
week, which is worn both summer and winter. Clean sheets for the 
beds are also furnished at the same time. 

** The diet consists of bread and coffee for breakfast, coffee sweet- 
ened, but without the addition of milk; for dinner, beef three days in 


the week, mutton thrge, and salted or smoked pork, one Soup is 
made from the beefSnand mutton, to which vegetables, with rice or 
barley, is a lded Potatoes, beans, hon my and cabbage, are the stand- 


ard vegetables, though a considerable amount of other descriptions 
are furnished fresh from our own grounds within the walls, which are 
under cultivation. The evening meal consists of teaand bread. The 
tea is sweetened, but without milk. 

‘The allowancaof uncooked meat pe ra ty is three-fourths of a pound; 
all othe rurticles are riven to the extent require d. The amount of 
food is not restricted, except 


pt as a means of discipline. The bread isa 

mixture of wheat and ryt flour Each cell also contains its vessels for 
Vine ir, salt and mol es, which form a part of the regular supply. 

‘The labor is not severe; the cells are well ventilated and warmed, 

and all these, with a regular supply of books from the library, the 


weekly reception of the religious press, and frequent interviews with 
the Inspectors, Physician, Keepers, Moral Instructor, Teachers and 


other otticial visitors, form a whole, which may, in no unimportant 
degree,furnish a solution to the general healthfulness of the establish- 
ment A ud Report of 1863, pp. 46-47. 


The Report of the Inspectors seemed fully to corroborate this. 
We were inclined to think that, at all events, men who would 
make such sugyestions as the following would not be likely to 
favor a system so bad as this has always been represented; and 
accordingly we coneluded to save ourselves the trouble and 
expense of a visit to the institution. 


‘The Inspectors would respectfully ask an appropriation for the 
purpose of erecting gas-works and introducing gas into the cells of the 


pri s. ‘The gas now used in the blocks, yards, &c., is obtained 
from the City Gas Works It is very expensive, and does not give as 
much light as, from its cost, would be expected With an appropria- 
tion of 85.000, works could be erected and ga put into the cells, at a 
y rly vine, it} believed, of fifty pe r cent. over the annual cost of 


the present light, per thousand feet 

“The l pectors Invite the lib rality of the Legislature to the Ji- 
brary and tea rs’ department of the Penitentiary. A small appropria- 
tion for this « ypense, and for books, woul l be b nefici il to those who 
are learning to read; and copy books and stationery for those who are 
being taught writing, would be equally advantageous. 

** This educational influence is doubly useful. Not only is the mind 
improved, the prisoner benefited and made a more useful citizen, but 
as an agency in reformation it is highly desirable. Among the other 
advantages, it is a significant and successful element in our system of 
prison discipline. Many of the prisoners, who in early life were vic- 
tims of neglect, by the education gained in this Penite ntiary, have 
established the basis of an honest livelihood and a sturdy reforma- 
tion. Pennsylvania need never regret the cost of her criminals, when 
her penitentiaries are schools, and education and imprisonment are 
coincident. 
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cri 1ott | » s their pun ! l is had 
a ben { 

Not we thought, could be more humane or more gener- 
OUS than ; this; but we had seare y finished its perusal when 
he recent Annual R ports of the Massachusetts State Prison 
reached r tal In one we found a long l able compari- 
Son, | the Wa 1, Ol ft solitary and ¢ boeregate systems, 
t u"port of wi h Will be suflicie: tly understood from the 
follo eXtract 
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often onerous services as president of the Board of Inspectors 
and had himself written much and well on the suljjeet of pris- 
on discipline ; for one of the best pamphlets whose titles are 
at the head of this article is from the pen of Mr. V; 


ux, having 
been written at the request of 


the British “ Association for the 


Promotion of Social Scie nee.” 
But no amount of kindness, good intentions a) 


id philan- 
thropy could prevent us from shuddering 


, asone by one the 
cells opened, exhibiting their solitary inmates as tl 
ations of misery, wretchedness, and despair. Never 


forget the scenes there pre ented; nor ¢ 


t 


mperson- 
shall we 
in we ever recur to 
them wit t n. Not that the unfortunat 


want for anything that a convict ought to expect. All are 
comfo \ | leanly clad they admit ther elye that they 
ret plenty of wholesome food; each cell is heated with steam: 
the ventilation is as good in general as that of any other 
prison we Lvi ns Aan | almo t every One We saw 1a oneor 
more books or 1 zines, 

It is the solitude that seems terrible. Weremember nothing 
more ] iuily mtere sting tha i the « iwerness With wi ich ] ine- 
renths tue « iViets hastened to look out into t co r 
i oon thi close door grated sullenlv on } Y : 
Che few » did not thus rush to the door to get even one 
vlance at t outside world, hid their faces in their beds, as if 
too le of their decradation to let any or them. In 
order that they might feel at liberty to speak their1 ls freely 


Mr. Vaux thdrew to some dist ! 


tance whenever we d ired to 
isk the yp rs any questions. However much 
in Other 1 { all awreed in one pot na ly, that t 


a 


veat all without work of some kind. 


\ vel ( mI l mong them wa \e | W | ve no 

heart to w k: if we could only work with ot ! ve ( ido 

t ih, and it would fatigu ten tin than 

it do now.” I would rather di Lny death,” idd On Who 

id served t oO years a doa half, than to be as long morte 
here: for what is it better than a grave 7” 


Y 
rutho ind low, are kind to us, but »y have to stay 
here { | nd of the ven yea to the ot lay as 
well as M Christmas and Easter, summer and winter, is 
pu mnent enough, Ileaven knows! Our worst enemies could 
hardly wish us a harder fate.” The concluding words were 


hardly audible; the tears trickled down the unfortunate man’ 
cheeks, bedewing a beard that had evidently grown erav before 
its time. Appearing ashamed of his emotion, he turn 


d about 
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on a sudden, having rubbed his euff over his face, adding, “Now 
you think me a bad man, but there are thousands outside to- 
day that’s loved and respected, that’s not half 
or that hasn’t so good a heart either. But 1 did wrong onee 
when [ wasn’t thinking. It wasn’t much of a thing either: but 
‘twas better for them hang me at once.” 

“ Have you any hope of getting out before your time?” we 
asked another. “ Oh, if we behave ourselves'we may cet par- 
doned.” “ But how ean you do otherwise here?” This seemed 
to puzzle him; he he sitated fora moment, and then said, “We 
equid shout and make noise.” As the door was about to close 
he be eced to h ive it open only halt a minute more, When his 
request was complied with by permission of Mr. Vaux, he 
seemed as grateful as if an important service had been ren- 


’ ) 
acred tim. 


so honest as me, 


The female department being on the upper floors, the women 
have of course no yards; but in some instances, if not in all, an 


rdjoining cell is allotted to them to serve as a vard: that is 


they are , rmitted to enter it for an hour or ach day. 
The enlarged space it affords them for the time being is all 


’ 


the benetit they derive from it, since they can no more see the 
sun tro Lit than they can from their ordin ——- Fortunately 
the number of female prisoners in the institution is compara 
tively small; and it is but justice to the “st etors to say that 
it is not their f 


fault that they have sueh wretched aceommoda- 


f 


‘he following extract from the Report of 1862 will 





‘It would | ible if f le pri rs were excluded from this 
Pen { ry fhe number of th nvicts 1 Mh ‘ t of 
their custody 1 jual to t f i far | rnu ! 

question of 1 r val rmination, w tsh 11 the dis 
positi of these prisone) If tl county 5 ol i ! titable 
p 1 their crimes, or tl }) er eare of fe , require them 
{ yon Institution, then hould b itoit Chis 

Ll relieve the count f thy st, and t x le number 
“ t | Penit V to | ih ist ecure 
pro] effi ney in a female department Muel \ nee is 
I i i pl nt na . i i pri ! is out of 
I ] }?) ti to t i to i! r 
ot I I und 1 I ‘ i i oe 

We confess we should have liked this much better had the 
a 1 motive for the change b 1 something m { 1 that 
of s some money tor tf tate; for no matter what the 
poor wret hes may have done, it is linpos ible t » contemplate 
them in their solit ary di ngeons, withonta feel of revretas well 


as pity. ones er severely the men suffer in body and mind 
from being shut up in this manner from one end of the year 
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and of the seven years, to the other, the women seem to suffer 
vastly more. ‘To us their mental condition seemed indescrib- 
ably sad. All, save those who are in a still more painful con- 
dition, wear an aspect of corroding grief and despair. 

The first one we saw burst into tears as soon as the door of 
her cell opened. “ You have not been long here?” asked we. 
“Oh, sir, yes L-have; a year and five months; and | have a 
year and seven months to serve yet. Ill not be alive half the 
time, and I wish 1 wouldn’t!” The bitter anguish with 
which these words were uttered would disarm the most cruel 
resentment. 

Avother calmly but sadly remarked, “ I would rather they'd 
punish me in any other way than this. I often think | would 
give all the world to go ten yards into the open air, if only to 


get aright look 


at thesun or the stars. But no; lam to suffer 
on in this way, as if 1 murdered and robbed half the people of 
Pennsy lvania 

Another laucwhed and wept alternately. What vrieved this 
one most was, that her husband had never come to see her. 
“He must be dead,” she says, after a pause. “If he was alive, 
and to know that I have never been outside the door of this 
miserable den for two years and four months, Lean’t think he’d be 
so hard-hearted, no matter how much | vexed him, as not to come 
to see me at least once.” Here she burst again into tears, and 
then as suddenly laughed aloud, but in a manner which seemed 
to prove that if she is not alrea ly laboring under ine pient 
insanity, either mind or body must yield before long to the 
ae 


: a r ‘ ) 
eruci ects of hopes SOl 


We m t easily add to these instanees: but the snbhjeet 


| LY 
is too painful to dwell upon. That the Inspeetors do all in 
the power to alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunates 


placed under their care, we have seen every reason to believe. 
Mr. Vaux brought us into the library, which we were glad to 
: “ele 


find quit t ve, and to include many of the best standard 
wo We have e tinlv no d sition to criticise anvthing 
we saw during our visit. Without being unjust, we could find 
no \ it Cl in whic 1 I 1h tut l i l 1 { 
all e can iy a word against is the solitary system per s 
] . vo 
But to us thi s the worst | lof slavery: if the is anv 
oll ins by bich hu in life can be more embittered. o1 
* le f | ‘ i 4 
fo ut l p i s e 
! ito hu i it a é n 
the | ia I " I V l idelphia, we 1} ne 
rin Baroy \ \ Had | ine by th ys 
t vl tt tr sierred to that! Stal shiment, 1 w like 
emer from the / / of Dante to enter his Puradiso—as we may take occasion 


to show at a future time 
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human suffering acvravated, without instruments of phy sicaltor 
ture, we know nothing of it. Therefore, believing that there 
isas much philanthropy and generosity in Pennsylvania as 
there is in any other country of equal population, we would 
earnestly appeal to those who have most influence in the state 
to have compassion on the wretched female conviets, if not on 
the male. Wedo not know a single instanee in which the sol- 


itary system has been relaxed, or superseded by the congre- 
gate, without good results. This is true, for example, of the 
prisons of Gloucester and Glasgow, in which the solitary plan 
was duly tried (but found wanting) more than a quarter of a 
century ago. But we might mention two-thirds of our own 
prisons in proof of the same fact. We must conline ourselves, 


however,to one instance. ‘Thas, in the Report of the Chaplain 


of the Michigan State Prison, dated December, 1861, we find 
the following paragraph: 


**Tt is a source of gratification to be able to 7. » decided as the 
facts warrant, that those conviets who, under tl I reliul legisiation 
of last winter, hay been transterred from the olitary to the common 
prison, have fully just d your action, by their ex ent behavior 
‘7 yare among the most orderly convicts in the prison; and I am 
Very ire no pr judice TO The » thlic vo vd hy risen, ¢ i ely to 


from the clemency extended to them.’ 


We have not the least doubt as to what the result would be, 
if all would see for themselves, as we have done; we are satis 


fied that nine out of ten of the thinking, humane people of 


Pennsylvania would pass unqualified condemnation on the 
solitary system, could they only know the constant unspeakable 
anguish of which it is productive. None could be more hu- 
mane or philanthropic, we readily admit, than the Inspectors. 
Yet they feel persuaded that itis the best system. ‘TI 3 par- 
ticularly true of the President of the Board, who is an enthu 
siastic advocate of the solitary plan. We can attribute this only 
to the force of habit, which in time depriv the worst scenes 
of their painful features. before we t leave, | ver, of 
this b h of our subject, we will give the friends of t soli 
tary 1 the b itof an extract from Mr. \ pamph 
let. v ca ul th ta nent that could j erin 
its [ y i) ly peu Pd \ L W ¢ I L\ { , _ | i a ] | de 
tailona f re sion 

ind the S that ved 
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venitentiary discipline, each prisoner is treated individually 
ted from convict contact and coutamination; freed from the 
and degrading consequences of association with other co 


ial trengthened to effort for regaining lost moral and social 


health; brought within the direct personal influence of reformatory 
or curative treatment, and its most salutary modifying causes; subject 
to improvement from earnest effort of instruction in mind and handi 
eral p din the most aces ib relation to those creative force Sy 
which in 0} on change the moral constitution. Thus each convict 
is surrounded by re matory processes, and the effect on his crime 
and its cause is watched, as physical disease is watched, to test the 
remedies, and resort to such as best suit the purpose of his punish 
ment Thus each prisoner is individualized, and the discipline is 
individualized, L by this system the cause of his crime, the consti 
tutional tirmities which exist to produce it, are attempted te 
be removed It i meht thus to remove him from under the shadow 
of those social institutions which have failed to benetit him, and left 
him behind in th prow) ive march. If it does not enable him to 
reach ut it thei i tac it at least aids him in the effort to gain 
them, points th Vv. ti shut him with som requis I ICCess, 
and when «ut last attained, renders him able to participate in their 
benetit 

‘Su h it least a claim of merit, as it rests on a philo oO 
phy wi | vit it to a position worthy ol the name of science.’ 

Pp. 26, 27 

The advocates of the solitary system cannot deny, as we 
have already seen, that it has been amply tested. In most, if 


not} 
no wi] 
talist 
pris 
solita 


that 


ally 
abn ; 
used 


n all of the states of the Union, it has been tried: but 


ere have the results been satisfactory to the experimen- 


e except Pennsylvania. Thus the Maine State 


f V 


1 has rendered itself famous, o 


rather infamous, by its 
ry system, alth eh we believe the congregate pian is 
ow in use in that institution. We trust that improve 


nave een made in it lately. That such were n essary, 
nfully evident from the following description by Mr. 
The night-rooms or cells of this prison are liter 
3 ‘red f vw the fop by a ladder through an a, erture 
feet ve. ‘The opening is seeured by an iron grate 
isa trap-door. The only other orifice is one at the bot- 
l a half in diameter. for the admi n of 
Wid eath. The eells are 8 feet 9 inches long 
19 feet & inel hic ‘| ym 
dur tq n t W I ia i 
| red, and without y oe mn. it will 

) t ! n who had n { ) 
> t miseral } 3, hur y | : ter 
t Another « lemned to s v days 
| the twenty-fourth day. It 8 
a Ot rs who were unable to endure 
ve lt evll to the hospital repeatedly, before the 
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expiration of their sentence 
designate atment like 
pagan times | 
tained the sanction of the 


tre 


ty rant pre claimed that to all who violated his cod 
be a punishment and death a cons lation: (mors 
supplicium But far be it from us to compare thi 
as thus described. to the Cherry Hill Penitentian 
seen it: for the latter is comfortable, pleasant a 
compared to the former. We Id not have ar 


its plan, however; 


posed to do oO. An 


me 


different pri ons now before u 
the solit iy system; that one 
sioners of the Illinois State 


>» 1 
1S6 ». aocument the 


I") , lisposit 1 of tho h ne tl 
convi n « ulify tl ! | f punisl 
to s l wi 
j < ‘ cl 
to nndert { ‘ ion of this buildin The 
t} iwi ‘ vict ¢ ld be « i 

. 1 

\ ( I eor | dat 
y i to allow to run at lars tall tu 
pel i ft vy ente na othe become ( it) 
| i hn to mi le with their { 

oO l | det m t 1 t t} 
ti | hie ! \ 
vi 4 pr ' \ at 1) 
p! v can be parated fie | 
conned I i 

a ven) S f 

C / 
" 1 ‘ epti ‘ l 
| ti 1 j 1 lat 
1) t 
P. 1 

T q ] chalk r Ite | {i \ 
1 n Co rs who ean ava) no 
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‘*The fo ug considerations, among others not nec ary here to 
detail, pre ited urgent and pressing reasons for the erection of the 


This building has been constructed according to the original plan, 


With the exe tion that « ily tWenhty-iour in tead of one hundred cells 
are built Phe cells are 7x17 feet in size and 12 feet in height, with 
donut Lon of wood and iron. Lhe windows are near the top of the 
cells, f tl / of / les Each cell is to be 
heated with a p t coil of pipe, as each cell is ventilated by a sep- 
aru tl 

The character of this work is superior to any connected with the 
en — = t is technically termed work. 
Bach st ! { outside wall is hud upon its natural bed, 
and ext Is thy h tl tire wall from face to fac In addition 
to tl t build is | l with stone ay cing six incl in thick 
mn | pret ns to the célls are composed of large slabs, four 
feet in width and fourteen meh in thickness, set vertically, with a 
rouha ior i L ex ill conti y throughout all the joints, 
which | let eq y into thi ohes composing the joints, adds 
pre to the ] nen of the st nd s / 
of 5 rem f t for 
Ag ; 


There are few members of any Christian community who 
would deny that it would be beneficial for the inmates of a 
pris mm, as wellas for those in the full enjoyment of their liber- 
ty, to hear the doctrines, of whatever religious sect they be- 
lone to, prea hed to them at least once a week. But wedo not 
see how this could be done in a prison on the solitary plan. 
Where the re four or five hundred prisoners it would be 
impossible for any clergyman, or in fact for a half a dozen, to 
preach to ¢ ch s parat iy. As for pre aching alone the cor- 
ridor, which we bi lieve is sometimes done, it is more useless 


than to preach along a publie street for the benefit of the in- 
mates of the houses on each side. The latter could open win- 
dows and doors, but the former could open nothing; nd yet 
t] \ \ 1 it on which the solitary system 1s found l is, 
that it isa relo \ r i lency. True, it does not iiways 
| } hat ! rine t ted on t congregate plan are al- 
lowed an t ty of hearing a sermon or lect on the 
Sab lh-day, but when they are not the fact is evidence that 
the « ( rt mily parties connected with the pris- 
on Who ha ed in ir du It seems that t e having 
chara © State Prison of New Jersey are to | e in this 
wav: Oo vere very 1 nutly, and we have not hear 
t! i\ ! hast ni. le in this respect In order 
that v1 { with a fault-findis pirit re- 
gard to New .lersev mi an any other pla we will OW 
the ( ft ! 1 to e the fac sown words 
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manliness, or were so little afraid to tell the truth ona sub- 
ject to which no human being capable of a generous emotion 
can be indifferent : 


**§ Cire at care is hers taken to seclude the convict trom so ie'y to 


confine him in a place where he cannot possibly break out, to ee lhim 
and to work him And for the latter purpose, expressly, buildir gs have 
been erected whe prisoners assemble in large numbers on each week 
day, in the works! Dp, f hy | / or as 4 as poss Sor the 
State. But I look in vain for any structure or contrivance, however 
rude, to indicate that these convicts have a moral nature susceptible 
of improvement, and oul that must exist for ¢ in happiness or 
misery, Ww indeed, we except the heathen ] lyphies which 
ornanu t the fi t of t] edil L look in v Liort ple OF itar, 
or ¢l lorS lay hool-room, even, connected with tl penal in 
stitution, whet e incarcerated in close « Lement nearly five 
hundred of every age and sex, the majority of whom ar t old 
off s, but YOUNG MEN in the morni of life, who, with proper 
culture, might be re med, to walk in paths of peace and 1 teou 

ness. Now, when the minister nds up to give instructions out of 
the holy Script ’ ad reve tly to conduct re ( \ hay é 
pris / s / 
4 / s , = f s / } t 
h /it} s sa 
sim f | R / 2 s f ti 


In returning to the Reports of the Massachusetts Prison, we 
must say that, although the reality of the Cherry Hill Prison 
did not seem so bad to us as it had been represented by vari- 
ous other writers, as well as by the Warden of the Charl 
town institution, we left it 
system, with all its faults, has great advantages over the soll- 
tarv. When silence is maintained among the convicts work 
i] rt wether, as it is at present, the opportunities for mutual 


ully persuaded that the congregate 


instruction in crime, if any exist at all. are but very slight. 
Mr. Gideon Haynes, the Warden of the Massachusetts Prison 


has favored us, not only with a full aecount of his n ode of dis 
cipl but has also furnished us an important extract in man- 
uscript from his forthcoming Annual Report, not yet printed. 
Speaking of the various means used for the purpose of refor- 


\I h. ) | | it t t no 

] | \ 11 ( mist If ac ct 

Vio y ol i i { is leit 1 t n 
{ { I l 
i y i 1) y ) 
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t there depends entirely upon themselves, they being 

ut at any time by promising to obey the rules and 

C1 nothing humiliating is ever required of them. We 
t respect by a state law which takes off of their sen 


iny days a month for good conduct, viz.: For less than 





thi V | month: three, and less than ven, two days; 
seven, and | than ten, four days; ten and upwards, five days a 
month Every day that they are in punishment is deducted from the 
good t that they ma have gained; they know, therefore, that 
every day th ire in th jlitary cells is adding a day to their sen- 
tence, and » that they are liable at any time, by any gro miscon- 
duct, to lose all that they may have so gained; consequently, with 
every month «Ll behavior they have an additional reason for con 
tinuing it, and by » doing they acquire h bits of self-control and re- 
straint, which is of great service to them in after-life.’ 


‘act from Mr. Haynes’ Report, already alluded to, 


contains some excellent remarks on the effects of imprisonment 


is undermi 
“that impri 
has a tend 
matters not 
can live thro 
he monoto 
social enjoy 


fears in re 


alth of the econviets—remarks which show that the 


m is not the only one by which the constitution 
ned. “It cannot be denied, however,” he says, 
sonment, under the most favorable circumstances, 
ency to undermine the constitution; few men, it 
how strong or physically developed they may be, 
uch a ten years’ se itence. The necess irv! striction, 
ny surrounding them, the deprivatian of almost all 
ment, the indulgence in secret vice, the hopes and 


gard to exeeutive clemeney, and the looking forward 


to long, tedious years of confinement, all have a tendeney to 


s, injure the health, and break down the 


constitution.” The warden then asks whether any 
be “ devised by which some of the evils named can 


be obviated or softened without interfering with the great 


‘ntal object of the prison, viz., the reformation and 


punishment of its inmates * This is an important inqu ry. and 
we hope it will receive the attention it deserves. Mr. H. at- 
tempts to solve the problem as follows: nor do we think he 
fails in do so: “ My opinion, founded upon experience and 
a und ireful ey mi sation of the s ibj tt, is, that there can. 
views ent lL by 1 wedded to ideas now { coming 
obsolet it experiments tried the 4th of July and the 
late Nat Thank i da of allowing 1 nim 3 an 
hour of almost unrestricted recreation and e nt together 
in the 4 | ttled the matter conclusivels imy mind; 
whet \ v itint light of enjoyment by the n, the 
great p ) 0 ss Od | ne engen 9 SuD- 
sequent feet upon the discipline in every point of view, if was 
a perfect success. ‘The devoting of an hour occasior ally in the 
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same way, under proper rules and regulations, would, I am 
certain, be the most important measure, ina sanitary point of 
view. that could be adopted; it would have a tendency to 
break the monotony of their lives; give them the necessary 
out-door exercise so requisite to health, furnish them with 
food for thought and contemplation, and withdraw the mind 
ina great de : i 
over which t 


ree from themselves and the imaginary wrongs 
1ev brood and mope, until it becomes to them al- 
most a reality, terminating too frequently in insanity or death. 
Again, it could be made instrumental in enforcing the discipline 
of the pre mn by a l wing th Se only the privile ye i ho he haved ue ll. 
I can imagine no evil that could possibly arise from it, but on 


the contrary much good.” 


y 
| 
} 


The suggestions made here have been practically acted upon 
in other parts of the world: and we are elad to add, with the 
most cheering results. We have ourselves witnessed those 
results, in part, during visits to Montjoy, Spike Island, and 
Grange Gorman, in Ireland. The facets would seem incredible 
were they not attested by several distinguished foreigners—eve n 
by those least disposed to d ) justice to anything Irish. Thus, 
for example, the Enevelopedia Britannica informs us that * The 


ine has followed the Enelish in 


Irish system of convict di cl] 
general, but has gone farther in the direction of relaxation. bring- 
ing the convicts nearer to the condition of free citizens. They are 
entertained with lectures and other intellectual and eduea- 
tional relaxations. They are permitted, too, after an advanced 
stage and evidence of continued good conduct, fo pursue occu- 
pations beyond the bounds of the prison establishments, and are in- 
trusted with messages and commissions in which thev have to 
account for pecuniary transactions.”* These, it will be seen, 
are much greater liberties than those recommended by Mr. 
Haynes; and they are but rarely abused, whereas they are pro- 
ductive of incalculable wood: first, by iehtening the burden on 

ly. by giving him habits of self-restraint 
and honesty, to qualify him to return to the outer workKd from 


1 


which his previous eo uct hh de cl ile 1 him. 


much indu had w nots ) evidene th il pun- 
1s il 13 i to so p> « ent, althor h \ | d to 
obta i det i ror 1on this@oint We kno no 

The warde s absent 
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sent one of his most intelligent assistants to show us the prison, 
and the latter as cheertully complied. We intimated to him 
that in order to form a correct opinion of the discipline prac- 
tised, we desired to question some of the convicts on the subject. 
This he agreed to in regard to those in one or two workshops. 
We spoke to some of the inmates accordingly; but all seemed 
rather afraid to give any information. On being assured by 
us that our object was not to do them any harm, but, on the 
contrary, to ameliorate their condition as far as publicity could 
effect that object, they evinced every disposition to tell us all 
they knew. But, in proportion as the keeper saw this to be 
the case, he approached those talking so as to overhear what 
they said. This was, perhaps, purely accidental; it had the 
effect, however, of restraining them. We learned sufficient, 
nevertheless,*to form a pretty accurate general idea of the 
discipline used. <A large, fat, intelligent man. who had sucha 
good-natured expression of countenance that none seeing him 
outside would suspect him of any serious criminal act, made 
the following replies to our queries : 

‘What do you think of the treatment the prisoners get 
here?” “ Well, | think ’tis a great deal better in general than 
t| Cy deserve - there are some hard fellows here.” “Wit you 
tell me something about the punishment?” “ I have been here 
four years and a half, and have never been punished more than 
you see me.” He was engaged in tailoring with some thirty 
others, and seemed to feel quite at home. He now paused, 
and looked about to see whethe: the keeper was so near as 
that he could hear him. ‘Then he added in an undertone: 
“All 1 know about the punishme nt is. that I sometimes hear 
them screaming as if they were on the fire.” “Is this from the 
lash?” “No; [ think not. I don’t believe the ‘cat’ is used 
now. But there’s the keeper.” The keeper turns aside, and 
the convict adds: “Oh, the terrible spout (shower-bath) is 


worse than any‘ eat:’ only the strongest can bear it, when the 
keeper is mad.” Here the keeper came up, but without seem- 
ing to take any notice, and the conversation with the fat tailor 
ended. 

In the machine de partment the following conversation passed 
between ourselves and another convict. who had evidently seen 


better days: “Have you ever been in any other prison ?” 


‘Yes; but not as a prisoner. I was once employed in the 


baltimore prison,and was sent on messages to seve ral others.” 
‘Well, comparing those with Sin 


u ¢ Sing, which would you 
preter, if you got your ch vice?” “Vd rather be here than any 


other place, only for two nasty instruments they have. I have 
never been punished with either; but l’m always in terror of 
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them from what I hear. There are six instruments in all; but 
only two strike terror into one.” Here he was proceeding to 
describe them, but the keeper approached, and we passed on. 
From this we proceeded to the hat department, but did not 
see anv there whom it seemed at all desirable to have any eon- 
versation with. On reaching the shoe department we desired 
to ask a few questions; but the keeper suggested politely 
enough, but earnestly, that “It is better not.” We then 
proceed i to the echaplain’s office, which is also the room 
devoted to the library. The chaplain received us very cour- 
teously, gave us considerable information, and presented ug 
with a copy of his last Annual Report, a docum ‘nt which we 
have read with interest. Although much pleased to find so 
extensive a library in a prison, what interested us most was 


i 
to see some five or six Intelligent men, in the prison cost ime, 
engaged in writing at different tables, as contentedly and eare- 


fully as if they had been in a banker's office in Wall Street or 


Our next care was to visit the cells in different parts of the 
prison, on the upper floors as well as on the ground floor. All 
were scrupulously clean; so were all the corridors and halls 
leading to them. But to us the cells seemed very small: 
sca \ half a large as t sec of the Philadelp Lt prison. 
Indeed, the former are barely wide enough for a single bed: 


a ; le bed of more than ordinary width would not fit 


10 Bu i > tne pl yn has to remain only C night, 
V { lof the Philadelphia pri 1 he has tos nad hig 
whole time, night and day 
Phi 1 no reluctant to show us t rent 
: 1 . OF I n t at p u i) t prison 
Du expl 1 the man I ith W ci ¢ \ used, 
The t f lidable are t heavy it \ \ " 
ta i to ft culprit, s is not unlike L cross 1 the 
wel th I} I has a sort of 1 y t | to 
t w ‘ af neck TI body of th ! f t 
ex is across th ) t, on W 1 it press h W le 
th i at ’ t t ( t W t t r 
x ded as if t it l ¢ as in rated We w ! ) ed 
that th rongest men faint under t infliction of this p 
! | ordinary snow ith gives no alequate idea of 
{ ins Of pun nent Ca iby that nam 1 ! latter 
no ) Drine’s a watel ywer to bear on th nead ot ul 
fort { tra rres & @ twil ling Limos I nt 
to work amill; but his ulisso placed in a sort of r can 
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ing boards as if he were in stocks—that, except the party inflict- 
ing the punishment is careful, he is liable to be suffocated in 
a few minutes. It cannot be denied that both these are instru- 
ments of torture; and then the question arises whether they 
ought to be used.* Another instrument is a sort of iron crown, 
which covers the whole head and face, being so constructed 
that it fastens on the neck like a collar. It is of considerable 
weight, and is sometimes worn for a whole week, night and 
day. 

hese instruments are all we saw during our visit which we 
thought in the least objectionable. The probability seems to 
be that they are used as seldom, and with as little severity, as 
possible. Were the fact otherwise, there would still be evidence 
of great improvement in the discipline within the last ten years. 
A glance at the celebrated Report of Messrs. De Beaumont and 
De Tocqueville would show this; but these gentlemen were rather 
in favor of the lash as a reformatory agent, and so we prefer 
to quote from the Report of Mr. Crawford, which is quite as 


reliable as theirs, if not altogether so famous. Amone other 
results of brutal treatment, he records the case of a woman 


who died from the eflects of a beating inflicted on her by one 


of the keepers. The person who administered the flogging 
vives the following account of it: “ Mr. Parks told me to flog 
her. I then took a cow-skin and went into a room, telling the 


two blacks to watch, and if she came at me with any dangerous 
weapon to defend me. She then went and sat upon the bed, 
appearing to me to be somewhat frightened, and told me if I 
whipp 1 her to death she would not move. Her convict frock 
was open al d large, so as to leave her shoulders bare, it being 
warm weather, and I struck her about three or four blows on 
the shoulder, and | think not more, on the naked skin, and 
then stopped and admonished her as to her conduct.” On 


‘ , . 6 . > ‘ nr e e 
recciving from her some abusive language, he says: “I then 
wave her three or four strokes with the cow skin. She sat 

* | se instru 
I l 1 we 
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i i i | h of 
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startling facts, to Which no philanthropist can be indifferent 
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firm, and seemed determined to brave it out, swearing that she 
would not submit. I ceased again: and observing that the 
blows /eft marks upon her shoulders, and fearis 


i 


¢ I might break 
the skin, and as she continued to rave. I struck her a few blows 
above her lenees, and in front, as she sat.”* Be it remembered 
that the woman whom he admits to have struck in this way 
was pregnant. It need hardly be said that her own account 
under anle-mortem examination, was very different from 
that of her flogger. At all events. she died in a day or two 
after; and it was certified, on medical authority, that the 
whipping had caused her death. The most remarkable feature 
in the wl eC ¢ se is, that the pers mn Who was « pable of con 
duct so brutal and cowardly was retained in his { tion. 


Wedo not helieve that anvthis r of thi kind could 


L l n ad occur 
. Ay } 
now at Sing Sing. We have never seen a more comfortable 


prison anywhere than its female department. There are but 
few private bed-rooms more neatly decorated than the cell 
not to mention the handsome quilts on tl i 


f 


peting on the floors, the snug little s 


ti | : : 
Having visited * The Tombs’ at New York before going to 


sing “ing \ uld not h ip Contrast yr ine ¢ ( mu iations 

for females in the two prisons. If it be true that we never 
| . . 

saw better than those at Sing Sing, it is equally true that we 


prison we found it extremely difficult to remain ten minutes 


on the second floor in the female department. Besides being 


wretchedly ventilated, or not ventilated at all, the cells and 
halls were anything but clean; and nearly every female 
prisoner we saw complained of the food. We allude to this 
state of things parenthetically, with no disposition to blame 
anybody. We do not know whose fault it is; but, judging 

. : Mente ae 
warden. Wew those who have the power to 1 dy the 
evil, and allow the women, at least, the benefit of a current of 
fresh air, would visit the Sing S institution, al uch‘it is 
nothing cleaner, nor is it better ventilated, than that of Phila 
delphia. 

When we come to examine the statist of the different 
prisons, we d none more complete or more scientifie than 
those of t Philadelphia institution, if, indeed, those of any 
other prison in this ntry are equal to them. This is of 
much greater ii portance than it n oht seem at first sieht 
since statistics of any kind possess value only in proportion a 
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The first table that attracts 


our attention is that which exhibits 


Tue CONVICTIONS 


AND Re-convictions oF 4,730 Convicts, AS FOLLOWS: 


No, 


Ist Conviction to any Prison 23,593 75.96 

2d : ~ * 1 hére O45 13.64 

bd “ ee 15 2, 

4th ” l 3 OG 

&th ' ] l 02 

2d , 2 374 7.91 

3d = , 2 14 30 

3d oe - 2s 57 1.20 

4th - “ eS 3 3 OG 

4th “ 3 3 O7 

4th 4 12 25 

Sth nies o l OY 

hth 5 2 (4 

6th ’ 4 2 ‘O4 

7th " ~ 6 l 02 

kth ‘ ‘ sé 3 1 02 

Sth - = = 2 O05 

9th . 3 ‘ l 02 

1750 100.00 

No per ct. 

First Con tion to this Institution. t P44 8, 72 

Whole nu r of Re-Conviction 1S6 10.28 

4.730 100.00 
Thus ita rs that 374 of the above total have been com- 
mitted twice to the Eastern Penitentiary, 12 four times, 2 five 
time A If we co ire the similar tables of the Sing sing 
ind Massa tts pi is with this, it will seem that there 
l at | One $s oi cri vals for whom the solitary sVs- 
tem $ | terror as the conere ite It is due to the 
adv s of the rival plans that the figures taken from the 


The Boston record, which 


nearly the same results: 


is as 


placed sid 


e by side, The Sing 


( 1ITTED 
M F 
850 109 
99 | 
) 0 
7 0 


969 


113 


follows, exhibits. pretty 
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LE-COMMITMENTS., 
Of 460 Convicts now in Prison, 77 are re-commitments, viz 
tim 56 


aa 
3d tims 16 


~ 


2,0 


The records of Philadelphia and Sing Sing show that ig- 
norance is the prevailing cause of crime; or at least that nine- 
tenths of the conviets belong to the unedueated classes. It is 
proper to say that the same conclusions are to be drawn from 
each of the various other Reports, both of foreign and 
domestic prisons, which we have examined, with the sole 
exceptio { that of t Massachusetts institution, and this ex- 
ception is } e apparent than real, as we shall presently see, 
The foliowing presents the Cherry Hill record at a glance : 


I 129 17 ) 6.4 
S l l 1s 1 8.53 
I ) 23 
G if l , . | \ \ 1 0.03 
G l 1 Edu l 2.56 
yt ] 4) 100.00 


on . ‘ or , ~ : 
This shows that of 586 eonviets only 5 had what could be 


ealled a good English education when entering the institution ; 
. | ¢ er ¢] | 1] 
While nen ialf of the whole number could write none. In 
+ i ‘ ! ® 1 
adil yn to this information the Report of the I pee rs tells 
us that of the 135 econviets received during the past vear * 29 
per cent. were illiterate; 20 ,74; per cent. could only read, 
and 5 per cent. could read and write.”"—(P. 25. rhe 
following extract from the Report of the Warden of Sing 
Sing wil ider it needless to give the table in this ea : 

‘*T am} | I t] tor 1 chai r of t } nera, 
to find f m ‘ ther 
T tho l t in 1 L y ul I y of 
tho Vio " | 1 wri i | i profound! LOT the 
d of instruction that 1s n ry to qualify a man to ] the 
most common branch f busin md if Lean judge f lers 
l j is / . Gr nos ] / the 
Sai {t cri {cs 1 l R port of 1863, p 6d 


As already observed, this is the almost universal expr rience 
of wardeus or governors of prisons in Europe as well as 
America. But it is not the Warden of the Massachusetts pris- 
on who has thought proper to bestow flattering encomiums on 
the intellectual acquirements and talents of the inmates of 
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Arr. Il 1. Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Ricnharn Brins.ey 


SueRIDAN By Tuomas Moor: In 2 vols., l2mo. New York: 


9. The Dramatic Works of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsuey SHERIDAN; 
th a Memoir of his Life Il. G. Boha Ls61 
3. The Speeches of the Rt. Hon, Richard Brixscey Suerman. Edited 


by a Constitutional Friend. 3 vols.,Svo. London: H. G. Bohn 
ISGL. 


THE great interest we feel in the lives of eminent men springs 
not wholly from the mental power displayed in what they 
wrote, or said or r did, hor wholly from the charaet rs, vood or 
bad, which they bore. Both unite to form in our minds a 


syntiesis of judgment. Just as our knowledge of one or the 
other of these elements A menmnpe te so does our 1 iterest 
droop; a distorted imag » ha been presented to wus, in the 


other hand, in proportion as our knowlege of each is full and 
minute, so does our interest quicken; the +. is no longer a 
distortion, but a symmetrical whok e. Yet, let our knowledge 
be complete as we will, how few shall we fin d whose lives pre- 
sent those two elements of character and int Me ct so balaneed 
as to vive a \\ thine like complete satisfaction ! We nay, in- 
deed, be inter ted; But it is too often an interest that ealls 
for tears of pity or shame, and not one that fills our souls with 
joy. To stumble and fall once has not been enough for men; 
the same error or ay same sin has caught them again and 
again unawares. In facet, the brightest life, if it were fully 
known, would reveal many dark scenes. A few successes, one 
or two victories; all else has often been but disappointment 
and defeat. 

In view of all this, we may say that the life of the man of 
whom we are about to speak will deeply interest, although it 
may not satisfy us. He was a man of brilliant intellect, quick 
in apprehension, powerful in application. His character, on the 
other hand, we cannot as thoroughly admire; for with the vir- 
tues, he possessed also the many viecs of a rash and impulsive 
nature. We shall endeavor to be just to both intelleet and 
character—to give all due praise to the author and the states- 
man—to speak calmly, though it may be severely, of the man: 
for he is no true biographer who seeks to cover up or hide 
away the failings of his subject. It may seem a kindness due 
to the memory of one who has left this scene of strife, but cer- 

uly - is not to the world, who should know impartially, if 
pr all, the evil and the good of those who have gone before. 

K ichard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dublin, in Septem- 
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ber, 1751. As to his ancestry, we kuow that his grandfather 
lived on terms of intimaey with Dean Swift; that his father 
was a man of great integrity of character and respectable lit 
erary ability, who, as an actor, was a rival of Garrick; and that 
his mother, too, was a person of literary attainments as well as 
tastes, having gained considerable, though transient, reputation 
as a writer of fiction. At the age of seven, Richard was placed 
with his elder brother Charles, in the school of a Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, of Dublin. Here he remained but little more than a 
year. Soon after, his parents removed to England, and in 
1762 he was sent to Harrow, while Charles was retained under 
the private instruction of their father, who considered the elder 
son far the more promising of the two. This we may be as- 


sured was natural enough, for a vet, in the ease ot Richard, 
i] 


neither teacher nor parent could assure himself of anything 
save that he was “a most impenetrable dunce.” This preju- 


dice of the father against Richard, thus early commenced and 
thus originating, followed him for years, increasing to such an 
extent about the time of his elopement with Miss Linley, as to 
amount to a separation between them. For along time all the 
efforts on the part of the son to se cure peace were re jer ted, and 


it was not till 1778 that a reconciliation was effected 

Young Sheridan remained at Harrow till near his eighteenth 
year. Though indolent, studying but just enough to shield him 
$s lt Irom disgrace, his re nl il man ners soon made him a favor- 
ite, and the oceasional flashings of intellect no doubt gave him 
the rank of a “genius” in the eyes of both teachers and schol- 
ars. One of the under-masters at Harrow, at this time, was 
the renowned Dr. Parr, who has left on reeord a full account 
of the impression then made on him by Sheridan. He says 
that as a scholar he was very deficient, and that his only taste 
for books seemed to be shown in a liking for reading English 
poetry; si ll, that all bevs and all masters were pleased with 
him, in spite of his laziness and fondness for mischief. Dr. 
Parr’s closing sentences are worthy of quotation for the light 
they throw on his moral character at this period. He says: 
‘Let me assure you that Richard, when a boy, was by no 
means vicious. The sourees of his infirmities were a scanty 
and pre arious allowance from the father, the want of a regu 
lar plan for some profession, and, above all, the act of throw- 
ing him upon the town, when he ought to have been pursuing 
his studies at the Umiversity. He would have done litth 


1 


mathematicians at Cambridge; he would have been a rake, or 


among 
an idler, or a trifler, at Dublin; but 1 am inelined to think that 
at Oxford he would have become an excellent scholar.” Doubt 
Jess Dr. Parr has not overestimated the importance of a right 
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course at this period, so eritieal especially to a person of Sher- 
idan’s natural disposition. In after vears he felt keenly his 
want of amore liberal edueation: he himself confessed as much; 
and that it was so in his Parliamentary career, no other proof 
need be given than that a man of so confessedly brilliant an 
intellect should have labored as he did in the preparation of 
his speech 

But his being taken thus early from the healthful restraint 
of study had also a bearing on his moral characte) For not 
long afterwards (1770) we find the Sheridans living in Bath 
Does any ot! \ Well what then? We reply that Bath 
was then one of the most fashionable watering-places in Eng- 
land. The life led by the gay people there was no exception 
to that usually found at such plac & “ Bilious East Indians, 
[rish fortune-lunters, gouty state-men, ladies of rank ‘ chiefly 
remarkable for the delicaey of their reputation,” came here to 
seek relief from ennui.” In short, here were wealth, idleness, 


citements constantly thrown in his way? We would not by 
any means imply that he was here given over to idleness or 
dissipation: but at the same time we have no doubt that here, 


dissipation. Would such a nature as Sherid: n’s resist the ex- 


especi: lly t} » | uund tion was laid of courses and | ibits which 
were discreditable to him. However, his dife at Bath was in 
one respect a blessing. For Bath gave him his wife—a woman 


who truly loved him, and whose life was devoted to his inter- 
ests. There is indeed, much of romance about the Wis in 
whieh he won her; but after all, in view of the circumstances 
we have not so much fault to find with his conduct; and as for 
romance, if need not surprise us, for Sheridan’s was emphati- 
cally an eventful life. 

We cannot ro i to the dk tails of tl] is event, but will vive a 
brief outline of the facts as they are stated by his biographers 
Am» tiv pla es of amusement at Bath were the theatre and 


the concert-rooms i rformane :, publie al d priv ite, over 
which m ca poetry presided were the order of thi day 
One of the st ch ting of the singers at the concerts was 
a Miss Linl wh father was also a musician—a composer 
and a teacher of t rt. With this lady Sheridan fell deeply 
in love But he was not the only suitor, for her | ty and 
the s S r voice had brought her many rers 

til ! { ‘ i! oV brot | nad ‘ » ol lis 1] I 8 t | ds 
At | the S ll set aside. and Miss Linley vielded 
her heart R rd Sheridan. Still an obstacle was present 
ed, and that, 1 mn of a certain Matthew rried 
mi n 0 tv, a in favored and respecte her 
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sion for Miss Linley to run away with him, 


and thoueh she had rebuffed him again and again, still he forced 
himself constantly upon her ¢ ompany, knowing that she would 
fe l oO lig 1 to treat him WW ith a certal } decree ot civility, ow- 


ing to his prot 


hi be If 
her reputation 


her co 


} 


hesitation. she actually 


were 


it necessary that 


“i ends one ena} 
The subst ce of wh 
at losing his victim, | 


publish in the Bath papers most slanderous statements con- 
eerning Sheridan and Miss Linley: that on this count two 
duels took pla e,in the last of which th liag fought 
most d rately, and Sherid: would probal h been 
killed Lnott conds parted the combatants. A it Was 
hy \ ( ri | unting vith wounds to his ho where he 
Wis « ned to his bed for several wee! forbidden to see 
even 1 ady tor whe sake he had so suffered. 

All thi deve L177 T! b M Linley ll thus 
known) | eried out, on t impulse of | n, when 
Sheridan was taken | e half dead with ) Miv hus 
band! mv | nd!” and elaimed t 1) wife in 

tte thus revealine that there h ot 
mi r would 1 { lon it to 
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soon they might have been in circumstances of ease, not to say 
of luxury. But the concert-room and the applause of the 
crowd had lost their charm for her, and moreover Sheridan 
himselt positively refused that Ais wife should thus become the 
public gaze. Poverty was close upon them; still an emphatie 
No! was returned to the most flattering inducements. Is there 
not here a touch of nobleness? Well might such conduct 
gain, as it did, the approval of so stern a moralist as Dr. John- 
son. So they commenced life in a very humble style in a cot- 
tage at East Burnham; and when, in after years, the wit and 
the orator had beeome the centre of a throne of admirers, 
they used to look back to these days as the happiest of their 
live S. Index d, worldly success had not yet come; but, on the 
other hand, they were just as free from worldly cares, Poor, 
indeed, they were, but it was good, honest, respectable pov- 
erty; as yet no shade of embarrassment or debt. To the prae- 
tical question—how they were to live 2—She ridan immediately 
replied by setting himself to work. For some months he con- 
tinued to write for various periodicals, thus supplying the daily 
Joint of mutton—" 


the joint coneern,” as he ealled it, “of which 
they jointly partook ; 


” and in the following year (1774) his cir- 
cumstances were so much improved that he was enabled, with 
the aid of his father-in-law. to rent and furnish a house in 
Orch ird street, London. Here we may leave hi n, while we 
speak briefly of the literary productions which he gave to the 
world during the few years that followed. 

In literature, we find him where we might expect, in Com- 
edy. Asa comic dramatist, he gained in a ve ry short time a 
reputation so brilliant that it illumined all England; lighting 
the way, in the hearts of the people, for the more splendid 
successes which were to follow, when the charts of his oratory 
were to delight all hearers. Nor has posterity taken much, if 
anytiing, from the praise awarded him by his cotemporaries. 
To this day, in comedy ‘ 


1 
} 


intrigue or comedy ef manners, 
Not only did his own natural 
genius guide him to the eomie rather than the tragie part of 
the drama, but the tastes of the age strengthened the dictates 
of nature. When, at the Restoration, the theatres were reo- 
pene lit was not with the tones of stately tragedy that their 
walls re-o led, afier that silence of thirteen years, but wild, 
rollicki yes, obscene comedy, shouted forth its notes of de- 
liverance from the shackles of what it ecadjed Puritan hy poe- 
risy. And, indeed, the Puritans had erred. ~ They had thought 
to bring immo ality under the ban of legisiation: nay, even 
levity and mirth were to be amenable to law. But the whole 
effort was a failure. The heart of man has remained by nature 


if 
Sheridan is first spoken of. 


t 
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the same through all the ages; nor at that time, any more than 
now or ever, could legislati n make saints of Sinhers. The 
fire of corruption was only smothered and secretly gaining 
strength; and when at the Restoration it was set free, it burst 
forth and burned with such violence that its blighting effects 
were felt for years. The words of Macaulay are pertinent: 
“A period of wild and desperate dissoluteness followed. Even 
in remote manor houses and hamlets the change was in some 
degree felt; but in London the outbreak of debauchery was 
appalling. And the places most deeply infected were the pal- 
ace, the quarters inhabited hy the aristocracy, and the Inns of 
tiie Court. It wus on the support ot these parts of the town 
' 


? ] } 


that tue play-houses depended. The character of the drama 
beeame conformed to the character of its patrons, The comie 
poet was the mouth-piece of the most deeply corrupted part of 
a corrupted society.” This was the age which produced a 
W veli rley, a Vanhi uch, a Congreve, a Farquhar men whose 


Writiigs, howev much their wit and pleasantry may lure us, 


we can only regard as a blemish on the literature of the Eng 
lish language. For we cannot, with Charles Lamb, look upon 
thi worid of co nedy S Ol l\ an ideal world, ‘al gether a 


speculative scene of things, which has no reference whatever 
to the world that is.’ No! you cannot thus easily remove 
man from the necessities of his nature. You cannot transfer 
a living, acting, tempted, sinning being, into any realm of 


thought or fancy even, where there shall come to him fo sense 
of “right or wrong, gratitude or its opposite, claim or duty, 
paternity or sonship.” We are will ng to own that “we have 
not the coura io mn ine a state of things for which there is 


neither reward nor punishment.” We do “cling to the pain- 
ful necessities of shame and blame.” 
When Sheridan commenced his dramatie career the age of 
Congreve and Wycherley was indeed @dne; yet the influence 
of that school of writers had remained, and com dy was then, 
as it had been ever sinee the Restoration, the ruling form of 
the drama. That Sheridan was himself deeply influenced by 
the study of Congreve and his compeer there is no room to 
doubt; that his writings are purer than theirs may have been 
owing partly to his own purer character, and partly to an age 
less licentious in its tastes and demand 

The Rivals, Sheridan’s first comedy, was written during the 
autumn of 1774, qpd was br ught oui at Cove 
the 17th o January of the following vear. The clums' per- 


hief actors is said LO hav peen the 
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cause of its failure on its first appearance. However, on the 
next night it was pronounced a success. Nor was its popu- 
larity confined to London; it was immediately presented at 
one p! ice after another throughout England, while his friends 
were in eestasies, and the author himself was doubtless much 
pleased with a popularity which at the same time replenished 

his purse 
Though for so young an author The Rivals is a remarkable 
prod ition. we can by no means agree with Moore in saving 
that without the aid of The School for Scandal it would have 
placed Sheridan in the first rank of comic writers. Still, many 
of the characters are well drawn; the fault is that they are so 
often overdrawn. There is much of humor running through 
it, and though we are so continually disturbed by the unnatu- 
ralness of the situation, we find ourselves smilir yes, many 
times laughing outright. The same false taste—a love for 
el il orate cones its and mere rhetorical di play, I » Which Sheri- 
wards so much riven may be seen in the some- 


d in W al @] 
ic close of this comedy. Says one of the char- 


what didact 
acters: 
‘Our happ is now a 


alloyed neral,” 


Says the other, (in conclusion): 


‘Then let tudy to p rve i d; 1 while Hope pictures to 
us a flatt f fut | let dl ts pencil tl colors 
whi t to be | When a in pp 3 
W i \ | fi i 4 

] { ] but ] | will é 
t! t to \ i the \V nh its 
leav e cre 1! 


We shall make no lengthy extracts from The Rivals. 
There are no seenes sufficiently marked to require it, and 


moreover, to anv o at all acu int dl with moc n comedy 
such a course would be needless. The imperious Sir Anthony 
Absolute and his son, the Captain—the laughable word-blun- 
derer, Mrs. Malaprop, with her endless talk of what “ don’t be- 
come a young woman —the morbid lover, Faulkland, always 
looki r QO bie dark : le, so much sot ! hi {] end els ims, 

Yo n I I Livi that would m k | ! man 
bl hi | if ul ! tely n Wi ! the 
eapricious Lydia L ruish, w se chief aim is to erea i Sen- 
sation, a ito vet unt P prettiest distress magi ible.’ and 
who is so disappointed when she find hep lover is not poor 
and unknown, but rich and noted—the would-be brave, yet 
ti id Acres, let min d to fieh ” but who do sn't * fee quite 
so bold someliow ’ when he comes to the field all these are 


characters familiar to readers of comedy. 
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Sheridan’s next production of any note was The Duenna, a 
comic opera in three acts, which was presented at Covent Gar- 
den, November 21, 1775, and afterwards ¢ njovyed the unwonted 
popularit of a run of eventy-fiv niehts. The intrigue of 
this piece is said 1oO have he l ho rowed from W veh ley’s 
Country Wie, which was itself a plagiarism of Moliére’s 
L’ Keole des Femmes, and but a poor imitation of its original. 
As for the dialogue of Te Duenna, we may remark that it is 


ceeasional flashes of that 


wit whi ax afterwards seen in such profusion in The School 
for Scandal. But tar the happier parts are found in the snatches 
of sor te through it, two or three of which we shall 
give. In moments of anxious waiting for her lover, which 
seem to her like hours, Donna Louisa sing 
O17 
, 


Again, poor Isaac. about to be introduced 
the charming presence ol the daughter of Don Jerome, ex- 


Gad, I t l h } keep 
me} N l coll y 
l 

{ 
i | 
We ean but remark, in 7 with what good d tic 
effect > is hy in, at ji { proper place; for the 
raseally Jew, who de Ifso cunnin ho thinks 
he is a th beauty and wea 0 own to 
be the victim ¢ deeper plot 
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the old Duenna, whose ugliness well corresponds with that he 
now so half seriously praises. 

As a lively bit of a drinking-song, we have these few lines 
in the second act: 


\ 

But we must hasten to speak of The Sehool for S lal, 
Sheridan’s best comedy, which was presented at Drury Lane, 
on the night of M 5 Sth, 1777. Among the most iter sting 
of all curiosities of literature are those which tell us of the 
literary habits of authors, letting us behind the seenes, and 
howing us the peculiarities of the work of composition as 
seen in the hands of different masters. Now in the case of 
Sheridan we have a strange commingling of opposites. He 
was careless, indolent, procrastinating; yet whatever he pro- 
duced was written with the greatest toil and care. <A very 
Balzac in the work of correcting, his constant effort secms to 
have been one of elaboration.t His manner has been fully un- 
folded to us by Moore, in hi chapter on The School for 
Scandal, It seems that neither the plot nor the charaeters of 
this drama originally suggested themselves to the author in 


anything like the form in which they now appear. Two dis- 
tinct plots of two unfinished plays—some scenes of which had 
been written years before—were brought together, and after 
being moulded and remoulded, came forth as one production. 
To do this at: I] ski fully would he a difficult task: to do it 
successfully, so as to work in all, or nearly all, the pre-existing 
elements, and show no inconsistencies nor supertluities. were 
well-nigh impossible. Accordingly, it is not difficult to ae- 
, nate 


count tor the apparent le<sness of of the scenes and 


charac in their relation to the plot, and also for the super- 
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abundance of wit in the production as it now stands. Every 
sparkling witticism which had sugge-tel itself while writing 
either of the two originals he seems to have labored to bring 
in here; as his manuscripts bore witness—the margin being 
studded with the brightest of thi jokes, ero sed out or not just 
as he had sueeeeded or not in bringing them into some part of 
the text. Moore ealls it “hypereriticism” to point out this 
excess ot wit as a fault. So, too, Moore Vie ry ea ily slips over 
the morality of the iD Ly, which makes the rake and the spend- 
thrift so kind-hearted and generous, and withal so fascinating, 
that we cannot witl hold our admiration ; but which makes 
the man who is outwardly good the basest hypocrite at heart. 

One-half of the delineation, indeed, we would cordially ae- 
cept. The outwardly good, but really bad man, as we have 
said, is one of the characters. Comedy takes upt is charac- 
ter, carries it through scene after seene, involving it in more 
and more d rer, and at la t with the scourge of ridicule 
drives it from society, its hypocrisy all disclosed and disgraced. 
This is what Sheridan has done, in the character of Joseph 
Surface. And the moral effect is as it should be. But the 
eharacter of the counterpart, Charles Surface, as it is drawn, 
is by no menns necessary to complete the disera e ot hyp C- 
risy. Ile, the spendthrift, the gambler, the drunkard, in re- 
turn for the virtues of generosity and family respect, is brought 
olf successful. Some may say that in contrast to the disgrace 
of his brother’s hypocrisy, /e is rewarded for sincerity; but 
it is a reward given in spite of all his bad traits, which ar y 
moral man must condemn. 

It is not easy, by means of quotation, to give any adequate 
representation of the merits of The S-hool for Scandal. As 
for its wit, it is all so bn illiant that weean find no particularly 
marked passage; and to be interested in the characters, it is 
necessary in comedy far more than in tragedy that one should 
see al d know them, not from any single scene, but from the 
whole. For our own part, we think the scene in the 3d Act, 
between Sir Oliver and Charles, one of the richest of the play. 
Sir Oliver Surface, who has been away many years in the East 
Indies. has suddenly returned, and hearing conflicting accounts 
of his nephews, Charles and Joseph, he wishes to put them to 
an impartial test before deeiding which is the more worthy of 
his ben vol ‘nce. So he obtains the services of M ses, the 
usurer, who knows that Charles wants to borrow money, and 
is introduced by him asa Mr. Premium, a man who can furnish 
money to the young spendthrift on good security, or who would 
be willing to purchase anything he may have to sell. 
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At length Premium asks if he has anything he can dispose 
of, but finds that even the family plate and the library have 
lone since gone to sup ort this pro nising nepii w's extrava- 
ganee. Nothing is left but the old family pictures, which 
(much to Sir Oliver’s disgust) he offers at a bargain. So they 
adjourn to an upper room, and Careless, one of his cronies, is 
made auctioneer, 

We have space for no more than a mere mention of The 
Critic, a faree, brought out in 1779, Sheridan’s last attempt in 
the line of the drama. Its ehief design was to satirize Cum- 
berland sensitive critic and pseudo poet of his day, who is 
reproduced in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. The au 
thor’s power as a comic writer is well sustained in this piece, 
though from its nature aud design it could not add much to 
his pre vious re put tion. 

Sheridan was now about to enter on another field of effort 
and one which already for years seems to have had charms for 
him—polities. However, before introducing him in his new 

‘ter, let us go back a little, and look at affairs of a more 
private nature. In 1776, Garrick, now sixty years old, who had 
owned on uf the Dru | Lane property, retired from the 
stave, and gave up his interest in the theatre. Sheridan be- 
came manaver. The saleable ) erty was taken pa tl; by 
himself and partly by Mr. Linley and a Mr. Ford; while two 
years after, by a purchase of the remaining half from 
Lacy, and some readjustment with Linley and Ford, he 
“about two-thirds of the establishment. The 
whole affair of his purchase of this property is, in our opinion, 


left completely in the mist by his biographers. We shall not 
attempt to clear it up; for with such econflieting statements we 
own that we could not satisfy even ourselves. That he made 
the purchases we have named is certain; that for this pur- 
pose a sum of not less than £50,000 was required is as cer- 


tain. blow eX isi ely he borrow | fro 1 (rarrick no one 


pore tends to sav: but however ¢ if may have been the advan- 
trom this souree, we ar ad to be assured that all was in 


llow er obvious it mav seem to some. we do not think the 
origin of Sheridan’s pecuniary embarrassments can be rightly 
found in the mere fact of this enormous speculation. It was 


at about this time that these embarrassments began to be felt, 
and they continued to thicken upon him till death. Butit was 
the nature of the man, working out in his every-day life, which 
| have had no notion at all of the 
value of money. He never kept any account, nor even re- 


was at fault. lle seems to 


tained his receipts; so if he had money the first ereditor that 
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of manuscript no wonder that, on hearing of such con- 
duct. the friends who had furnished him with money were 
rather reluctant to feed any longer the carelessness ‘of this 
overeart le 3S man. 

In October, 1780, Sheridan took his seat in Parliament, as 
member for the borough of Stafford. A of the peop 
boasting none ol ( insl j ol i I birth, we ight have ex- 
pected ould take the stand he did in poli When wi 
re embe too. that he entered Pa ' nt a omewhat 
moulded by an acquaintance wit! ch men Burke d Fox, 
we are t I] rprist i at fin him tely in the 
ranks of the Opposition. However, looking at his whole par 
liamentary career of thirty-two vears, no eoW | venture 
to call Sheri part san: thoug! erally with the 
Whig par he was by no means a slave to that party. That 
mighty W n of power, whi ell wielde a | | edu 
cation—S idan did not possess Burke, or Fox, or Pitt 
(who red Parli t the next r) might boast of culture 
and a well stored mind; but he could not. [lis half-jesting re 
ply to some of his friends in after vears, when urged to take 
part in some question requiring accurate tion You 
know I’m an iznoramus, but here I am; 1 uct me, and I'll do 
my best ’—was none the less true for all that. The close rea 
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soning and terse style of Fox, the strength and dignity of Pitt, 
the classic elegance of Burke—none of these marked the elo- 
quence of Sheridan. He was not a master in argumentation; 
he had no more dignity than we should expect from a comic 
dramatist; his appeals to the imagination and his attempts at 
rhetorical display often proved failures. His “ good sense and 
wit were the great weapons of his oratory—shrewdness in de- 
tecting the weak point of an adversary, and infinite powers of 
raillery in exposing it.””. When to these qualities we add that in 
the midst of uttering his most stinging satire he always seemed 
to keep his temper, rarely, if ever, raising his voice above its or- 
dinary pitch—we do not wonder that he was listened to so eager- 
ly, while Fox grew wearisome, and often when Burke rose to 
speak it was a signal for many to leave the house. However, 
Sheridan’s first attempt in the House of Commons gave no prom- 
ise at all of the power which he so soon afterwards obtained. 
This first speech, made in November, 1780, was a defence of 
himself and his constituents against the charge of corruption 
—a means which some of his enemics maliciously affirmed had 
been made use of in his recent eleetion. His previous reputa- 
tion as a dramatist would, of course, secure attention to this, 
his maiden speech; but very likely it was this alone; for we 
are assured that his speaking was very far from showing that 
nature meant him for an orator, being characterized by such a 
thickness of enunciation as seemed almost to disqualify him 
for such a sphere. ‘This physical difficulty he afterwards al- 
most wholly corrected. The story is told, that after this 
speech, meeting Woodfall in the gallery, Sheridan asked what 
he thought of it. W oodtall was honest enough to tell him, eit 
am sorry to say | do not think this is your line; you had much 
better have stuck to your former pursuits.” Sheridan re- 
mained silent for a few moments, resting his head on his hand; 
then st iting up, he exclaime l, “ But it is in me, and by G— 
af Si i] eome or t/” 

Sheridan spoke but little during his first few years in Par- 
liament. Most of the occasions presented were, indeed, of in- 
ferior importance. [lis most marked efforts, for some time, 
were in behalf of the rights of Lreland, his native country. 
This by no means surprises us; but it does seem strange that a 
man of so strong democratic sympathies, and who afterwards 
spoke out so boldly concerning the French Revolution, should 
have made only a few passing allusions to the American war, 
a subject which so much engrossed Parliament during the 
years 1780, ’81, and ’82. The popularity of the new member 
with his party was shown in 1782, when, at the resignation of 
Lord North, he was appointed one of the under secretaries of 
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sessed everything that genius or art could furnish to agitate 


and coutrol the human mind. Phi motion to 1n pe ach by Ing 


Curl ed \i 1Oth ligs she ridan brouecht {i rward the same 
chars fore in the House of Lords, his speech oceupying 
part= of ir suecessive days. Attracted by the fame of the 
prey speech, the eager crowds thronged to hear him; the 
hall was filled almost to suffocation, and many paid high prices 


for ts. This effort of Sheridan was also highly applauded 
thouvh it was eenerally allowed to be somewhat inferior to 
the 1) h ot the vear b fore. Its ehi t f; ali was unde ulote dly 
a sort ol straining for theatrical effeet, m re evident of course 
to the hearer, though even in reading it the same thing may be 
detected m the wild extravaganees of language which per- 
vade it. Burke seems to have been thoroughly fascinated 
with parts of its style. “There,” he exclaimed, as it was be- 
ing delivered, “ that is the true style; something between poe- 
trv and pl e, and hetter than either.” 

Tot reputation of having written the best eome dy in the 
lanewua Sheridan had now added that of havi @ delivered 
the best oration ever heard in the land. The poet, the orator, 
the bright light of his party—made the confidential adviser of 


the Prince Ri it, as he soon afterwards was—surelvy, we may 
think nust be the culmination of his fame. And so, in- 
deed, it was. These were. as the world would call them, his 


best d; ° 13 sic . t! e more publie estimation rained irom 
hi CXtrie linary uce -es, hi- ial position as ¢ the wittiest 
man in England.” was at the centre of a circle of those who 
were ardent admirers of his wit and gvood-nature: while it 
“t s need] to tell what a charm the beauty and the musical 
talents of Mrs. Sheridan must have added to every festive 


occasion. And no matter if it were not Sheridan's way to 
ke | ra ¢ tant bl: ze of wit throughout the evening: ho 
matter 3 = wit were studied beforehand, and carefully 
brought in at just the right ti for effect: these faets wer 
not much thought of by the rest of the COMpPAany 5 the flash 
was all the more brilliant when it did eome: they thought not 
of 1 apulous care in preserving it till the right moment; 
they were in the presence of the master-wit, and criticism was 
left for other lips than theirs. Bat while some were fawning 
or admiring, and all won dering at this power amongst them 
the clouds were rising and thickening. unseen, indeed, to them 
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T 
Burke, on the other hand, looked with alarm on all tl 
v d exeesses of the Revolution. Fearing for t 


of good government at home, his own words were: “B 
despised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined 
: ‘ 


CO lent a urity.” Ile affirmed, he announced, he f 
he stormed: gaining for himself the title of the “splend 
man.” Even Fox was obliged to own that. whether 1 


pired, all must avree that he was a * propl $e and 


filled. It seems that for some time previous She 
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deed a terrible one. For a time, however. it seemed as if he 
ld reeover from it. He still had two children on whom to 

ish his affeetion—Tom, now grown to be quite a large boy, 
and a litt laughter, in whose face he delighted to trace a re- 
semblanee to the features of his departed wife. But she, too, 
Was soon suatched away, and the poor man was left almost 
alone 

lis biographers say very little of his private life during the 
time which elapsed between his first wife’s death and his second 
marriage in 1795. It is left for us to conjecture how his hab- 
its of dissipation must have gained on him during these few 
years. We only know that when Miss Ogle, his future wife, 
first saw him, she was very far from being fascinated by his 
personal appearance. And very naturally, for the red nose 
and bloated fee of the dram-drinker are not apt to charm : ny 
woman. In his best days, Sheridan had been handsome; but 
now t avages of intemperance had left no trace of be ity 
save those bright eves, which had before been wont to shed 
Such iv it over | is whole countenance. So he won li: lady 3 
heart by e attractions of his mind, in spite of hi ual ap- 
pearance, As another describes it, “ His first advances pro- 
duced some slight civility: the next meeting, a little attention; 
another, a declaration from her that though he was a monster, 
he Ww ery clever; though he was very ugly, he was very 
wreeable. Gradually there was a little emotion @xperienced 


! | ! 


at his presenee: at length her heart was irresistibly attracted, 


ind then ovebtiut lost.” Now a man in the po ition of Miss 
Oorl ther (for he was Dean of Winchester) eould not be ex- 
pected to look very favorably on her anion with such a man as 
Sheri . Yet, it seems he did not care to give the real reason 
Osition, so he told Sheridan that no one eould have 
ter unl he eould furnish £15,000 1 tion to 
‘ ! him-elf proposed to vive as a settl t fon 
his d f king that he would be utterly unable to: { 
the lition. But he was mistaken; th wis ‘ 
forth he father w obliged t eld 1 
But ( not the place { 
had that W 
iM i | na, ; cous ‘ 
| } wh 
! ’ i l li t th ‘ 
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of its kind. He has written the best comedy, (School for Scan- 
dal,) the best opera, (The Duenna—in my mind far before that 
St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beqgar’s Opera,) the best farce, (Tle 
Critic—it is only too good for an after-piece.) the best address, 
(Monologue on Garrick,) and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration, (the famous Begum Speeeh,) ever coneeived or 
heard in this country.” Is it strange that when some one told 
this to Sheridan the next day, he should have burst into tears 
at the remembrance of his former greatness? Now all was 
sadness, misery, disgrace. His pietures, his books, (which were 
mostly the gifts of friends,) and even his Stafford eup, of which 
he had been so proud, were gone to the pawn-broker’s. Nor 
were his creditors yet content. Tle was himself arrested and 
dragged away to aspunging-house! a reproach whose personal 
power stung him more deeply than anything that had yet hap- 
pened to him. Again he lays the blame on Whitbread, 
(whether justly or not, we ean hardly say.)—writes him an in- 
dignant letter from his new quarters, “'Tooke’s Court, Cursi- 
tor Street,” is visited by him, and through his efforts is re- 
leased. That “long and passionate fit of weeping,’ when he 
was onee more home again, *‘at the profanation of his per- 
son,” was almost the last outburst of that lofty pride, which, 
now buffeted so many times, was well-nigh crushed within him. 
These oppressing anxicties, together with his irregular hab- 
its, brought him down in the spring of 1816. But what cared 
his persecutors? They would hardly give him peace even to 
lie down and die. Nor did most of those who were once his 
friends any longer remember him. <A few exceptions we gladly 
name, among them Samuel Rogers, who, with Lord Holland, 
paid a kind visit to the sick man one evening early in May, 
and, as they parted from him, promised him their assistance in 
warding off his dangers from ereditors. It was not many 
hours before he was obliged to avail himself of this kindness. 
£150 were needed to put off some impatient man; of this fact 
he intorms Rogers in a note, and adds: 


Ty to put tl Cul it « ‘ low 1] k 


Of course this request was immediately met, and the amount 
furnished. At length, in June, when public notice was direct- 
ed to him an rficle in the J rag Be elosin wit the 
memor ble word oF _ y lif, and Ss Cora i] <1 i” fin sfey 
Abbey and fun 1,” a sensation was aroused in his fave and 
men of rank and wealth. who had so long negleeted him, be- 


gan to call upon him. But such —— at this late hour 
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could do him no good; they very likely even hastened his 
death. Just before, the sherifl’s officer had arrested him in his 
bed, and was about carrying him off in his blankets to a spune- 
ing-house, when Dr. Bain warned him that he must assume the 
responsibility, if his prisoner should die on the way. But he 
had not many more days to live in any way; soon he was taken 
from every trial that this world eould bring, and his enemies 
were so very kind as to let him breathe his last in his own 


Tth 


house, where he died on Sunday, July 7th. 
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of that ial has rendered him revered by posterity. 
Medici, the plural of Medico, (physician,) would indicate 
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Cosmo and Lorenzo dé Medici were in this sense the overs 


of their family, and how amply they gave is prove! by the 
power of the name they bore, to inspire respect in Florence 
for a long line of weak Grand Dukes, until there were no 
more Medici to rule, is shown by the frequent mingling of 


the blood of those Dukes when rulers of a territory of 150 
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sceptre of the world in the Vatican, that imbibed his early 
ideas among these influences, supervised by Lorenzo. Perhaps 
this common course of ideas, and the familiarity of their boy- 
hood, rendered more bitter the rivalries of Giulian dé Medici 
and Alexander Farnese in their two close contests for the pon- 
tificate: one, after the death of Leo X., also a playmate of their 
youth; one, after the death of Adrian V1., whose extreme age 
had commended him to Giulian for nomination as a means of 
a short postponement of the decision.* 

These are some of the minds that formed the leverage with 
which Lorenzo influenced the whole course of civilization. 
With the Greek thought as a fulcrum, he seemed to have solved 
the problem of Archimedes, and found a place from which to 
move the world. But Lorenzo had able aids. The learned 
Greek Marsiglio Ficino; his tutor, the accomplished scholar 
and politician, Poggio; the erudite and positive Politiano; 
the miller’s son, who, through his attainments in scholarship, 
became entitled to nobility and obtained the golden spur. 
Bartolomeo di Seala, and the brilliant Pici di Mirandola, who 
challenged the world in scholarship at twenty-three} now, 
softened hy the bitterness that the shafts of envy had pro- 
duced. drawn by his iove of letters and love of Lorenzo to 
settle at Florence; and whose broad nature could sympathize 
with both the elegance of Lorenzo’s classic tastes and studies, 
and with the Christianity of the forceful, earnest preacher, Sa- 
vanarola; the Greeks Agyropylus and Chalcondyles, and Lan- 
dino, of a culture so broad, as to be able to follow Dante in 
his erudition, and explain his fulness to his wondering admirers, 
suggest the tone of the circle that surrounded him. It is diffi- 
cult to select among the numerous results of the great thoughts 
merged into the present civilization, which the zeal of these 
great men evolved in their studies and discussions in the Me- 
dicean palace. But the alluring smile of the beauty that hov- 
ered over the dawn of the sixteenth century irresistibly in 
Vites a first attention, It took birth from the Medicean palace; 
all its features betray its parentage. The perception of the 
probable influence ot the “epos of the ancient world ” upon 
civilization. that led Cosmo to have Marsilio Frano edueated 
and an income supplied to him, that, relieved from the cura w- 
vendi, he might devote himself wholly to propagating the theories 
of Plato; that led him to keep agents out in search of the manu- 


* Ranke’s History of the Popes 

+ In 1486, when he w but twenty-three, he astonished the learned w l by put 
tine forth nine hu | propositions upon points of dialectics, physics, mathematics, 
metaphysics, th vy, and morals, with a challenge to discuss them publicly with 
any opponent. N the gauntlet, ® bd but he was assailed 


by the shafts of calumny and ¢ uvy.— Harford, 
VOL. VII NO. XV. 5 
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scripts of the early authors, and to purchase them at any price; 
that led Lorenzo to institute his gardens, to found the Platonic 
Academy, and to bring under its influenee youths, of whatever 
nation or rank, in whom his keen pereeptions detected talent— 
had revealed to the age the Platonic idea of beauty. Through 
the Phiaedras and Banquet, they had become fascinated with 
his theories; that the divine is the beautiful; its pereeption, a 
remembrance of a perfection long before known, and lost 
alas! that love was a desire for the beautiful, till they clothed 
every expression of Grecian wsthetic thoneht with something 
of Vlato’s fascination for them, and the Greek antique became 
the glory of the art of the time. 

That the Medici’s influence upon art did not rest in these 


general teaching 


is at once apparent when we remember that 
Michael Angelo,* both as artist and scholar, was their creation. 
The condescension with whieh Lore nzo° conciliated the pride 
of the father, Buonarotti, who indignantly retorted to 
Lorenzo’s proposal, that his son should study seulptere from 
the Grecian models in the Medieean gardens: “ Shall one in 
whose veins flows the blood of the Counts of Canossa become 
a stone-mason ?’’t shows at onee his appreciation of the youth 
and one secret of Lorenzo’s universal suecess. Once admitted 
as a member of that household, he was fired with the enthusi 
asm for Plato—imbued with the spirit of letters—and became 
the learned Michael Angelo. The admiration for Dante, whose 
great poem, forming so suggestive a link between the old world 
and the new, was well fitted to fix the attention of those Grecists, 
amounted to almost a passion in the mind of the artist, who, 
from his nature, could but delight in the character of those 
distinct word-picture sof the poet. 

In it we recognize the early suggestion of the Last Judgment, 
and hence the rise of the period which that picture markedt in 
art. All Italy made pilgrimage to Rome to see it—‘I went 
from Venice,” says Vasari—* while we regard it now as little 
more than a mass of well-exercised muscle, with little or no 
sentiment, the figures of the saints looking as if they had indeed 
saved themselves by works, the powerful physical development 
of the angels suecesting a greater exertion of muscle from their 
lack of wings,” (only in his annunciation has Michael Angelo 
given wings to his angels.) Yet we may read in it a pleasant 
record of that early love for Dante which the conversation in 


the house of the Mi dici excited in the youth a re sult of his 


* His tas for both music and poetry was fostered be i ] patron's roof 
Ginguene, cap ) 

+ Mrs. Jemison’s Life of Michael Angelo. 

t It introduced the anatomical style of painting 
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frequent companionship with that folio edition, with Landino’s 
commentary, on whose broad margins he left speaking com- 
ments of his own in an artist’s handwriting. He painted it, 
too, in his old age, when his early memories would come 
thronging back upon him. Perhaps to these early memories 
of the time when he and Alexander Farnese drew instruction 
from the same source, it is due that when Time had swept most 
of that coterie away, and left these—one the wary, politic 
Paul IIL., and one the proud, irritable, but far-famed Michael 
Angclo—that the sfubborn artist yielded his consent to execute 
this work, rather than to the honor of the suit of the Pope, 
tendered in person, with his retinue of cardinals. Is there 
not within it, too, an expression parallel with that of his later 
sonnets, when his beautifal friendship for Vittoria Colonna 
turned him from his wanderings with the Grecian sage to the 
lowly manger of Bethlehem ? 

While painting the Mother of Christ he always knelt in 
deep reverence. He sought inspiration in the prayer which 
preceded his work. Hence he never changed anything, saying 
it would be sacrilege, as it had been prompted of God. The 
beauty of the Greek inspiration now superseded this direct 
communication with God. The perfect aeceptance which we 
yield to Michael Angelo’s sonnet, while we look upon the other 
practice as that of a superstitious mind, beautiful though it be 
in its pureness and simplicity, testifies that we are still under 
the influence of the change then wrought by the Medici; that, 
however dear we may hold the Christ in our feeling and 
reason, it is not the age that confesses him as did Fra Angelico 
and his times. Then the simplest business transaction, from 
the buying of the daily garlic to the purchase of an estate 
implied such confession in the image and superseription upon 
the coin returned for value reeeived. Not only the blessing 
asked at the baptismal font, but the name bestowed, (not 
sacrilegiously, as reverence was intended, as Salvatore and 
Maria, given even to males, and Maddalene, so much had His 
forgiveness and love raised the outcast, that to bear the name 
of her whom the Pharisee would have east out had become an 
honor,) avowed the point to which all thought turned. Even 
their amusements seemed to have no significance unless they 
alluded to the great event to which ages before had turned 
prospectively, and ages now were turning retrospectively; and 
as life previous to it had been filled with prefiguring types, so 
was that succeeding filled with multiplied reflexes of it. Since 
the Almighty had shown hisapproval of the types by requiring 
them and condescending to direct them in minutest detail, must 
we not infer that these voluntary memorials of that wonderful 
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birth and life could not have been displeasing to him? Ags 
late as when Lorenzo entertained the Duke of Milan, 
during his visit to Florence, they might have lacked the 
reverential spirit, perhaps; and when it is recorded that Santa 
Croce took fire upon this occasion from the flames used to 
represent the descent of the Holy Spirit, the feeling of the 
present age exclaims, “ A righteous judgment.” But in how 
devout a spirit these mysteries had been performed we know, 
since the earnest, humble and loving St. Francis of Assise 
superintended the representation of an Adoration of the Magi;* 
and it was now, by the means of such spectacles, that the 
reforming Savanarola sought to stay,and did stay, the onward 
tendency of the Pagan feeling produced by the revival of the 
classic thoughts. Our form-rejecting Protestant ideas do not 
shrink from those pie-nics for which he planned generally a 
celebration of some scene in Christ's life, or in that of a saint, 
by which he might infuse a holiness into the thoughts of the 
youth. “ When they walked into the country,” says Burlamac- 
chi, “ they reposed in some shady place in the strong heat of 
the day, and after a slight repast the father prior read a little 
to them from the sacred Seriptures, and then they would all 
gather around him and beg of him an explanation of what had 
been read. Sometimes a circle would be formed by his diree- 
tions, and one of them would be placed in the midst and made 
to represent some saint of pure and holy life, and Laude would 
be sung in praise of the child Jesus.” 

Where now have we such confessions of the faith that is in 
us? In our fear that we may put the sign for the thing signi- 
fied, (should it be greater than the fear that from no sign we 
might infer no signification?) there are left to us barely the 
spires, that point us heavenward. There is little expression 
in our daily outward life of the remembrance of the inearna- 
tion of the Great Forgiveness of God. The mind inclined to 
glance at causes may often thrill with deepest thankfulness in 
the sense that the entire structure of things is due to that: 
man may stop, and with a quick, tremulous praise, think that 
to that he owes the dear exchange of free, equal friendship 
with woman; that to that, woman, respected, loved, revered, 
owes her existence; but it has dropped away from the naming 
of our household jewels, (unless it lingers in the perpetual 
charm of the word Mary), dropped out of our amusements; 
business and judicial transactions scarcely recognize it. Rea- 
son has jostled faith, and the timid maiden has shrunk away. 
That this reasoning age might have come, must have come 


* Life of St. Francis, by Mrs. Jemison, also by Allan Butler 
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without the agency of the Medici, is undoubtedly true, but 
perhaps not when it did. Resuscitation of the ancient civili- 
zation had been attempted in the fourteenth century, and failed. 
There was lacking in that movement both the material and 
moral sinews, which the Medici now supplied. Certain it is, 
that without them it would not have been so rapid,as general, 
or have occurred under the same combination of influences. 
They did not wholly create the tendency towards it, but they 
strained to the utmost their full-nerved power to develop that 
tendency, and, required a result.and given a capacity to attain 
it; the issue lies in the development, or stifling of that capa- 
city. 

It was not alone by Michael Angelo that this great artistic 
movement was made at that period, or by the other artists that 
flocked to the gardens of Lorenzo, filled with Pagan deities and 
expression of Pagan thought. A deeper cause of change was 
reached; the judges of art were imbued; the general taste was 
paganized, as infected with the reasoning tendency; the pat- 
rons of art demanded such art; the demand created the sup- 
ply,* and the pure Christian art, so long before developed and 
preserved by the Church, was changed. 

The antique alone had charms; so great were these, that 
looking over what had beeome to the Christian nation 
the symbolism of love, beautiful motherhood, and beautiful 
motherhood under the highest condition: these of the humble 
life at Nazareth, they, those that were gliding away from the 
church influence, again adopted the Venus and Cupid of the 
Greek as its expression. The gods came back to rule the 
realin of taste,at least. Savanarola’s reproachful sermons show 
how sacrilegiously this burst upon the Christian mind that was 
wholly turned towards the light in Bethlehem, and also how 
powerful a counteracting influence this tendency overcame in 
its onward sweep. Savanarola,as he came from his devout 
contemplation of Fra Anglico’s pure pictures, in the Convent of 
San Marco, “ the sweet wild-flowers of Italian religion aud poe- 
try,” they have been called—records of prayer,we might consider 
them—was shoeked at the substitution of the Pagan element, 
and their regular practices that crept in when once the barrier of 
reverence for the previous forms of art had been removed by the 
reasoning element. 

The grand auto da fe made of their studies of the nude, by 
a large portion of the artists of Florence, Lorenzo de Crede, 
Bartolomeo della Porta and others, upon the next Carnival, 
shows that his power averted fora time the tendency, although 
Lorenzo himself composed mythologico-burlesque songs for 
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that very carnival.* The regard for Savanarola was “like a 
delirium” among artists, says Vasari. It was, however, but 
the effort of one against the age. His loving converse with 
the youths of Florence, that left them in a spiritual exaltation; 
the feeling that caused the exclamations, “ Let others celebrate 
in song the charms of all the neighboring Venuses; for us the 
task is to devote the solemn strains of psalmody to the severe 
doctrine of truth:” and the more devotional ones, “ Giesu 
doke!” “Signor di Signori!” “ Virgine bella!’ could not 
withstand the tendeney. 

The revival of classical learning, combined with the greater 
technical skill developed, and the greater patronage of art, 
formed the pivot upon which the character of art swung from 
the Medieval, based on spiritual exaltation, and all typical 
of heaven, to the Modern, based on self-knowledge, intellect, 
and sensuous with Pagan beauty, yet occasionally touched into 
higher lights by a lingering of the gentle spirit of the earlier 
Christian art. Knowledge of form, grace of outline, percep- 
tion of material beauty, or at most working of intellect, at the 
expense of religious art,which dealt with emotions and thoughts, 
the highest of which the human mind is capable, was the re- 
sult; a result brought about by the influence of Cosmo and 
Lorenzo dé Medici; especially the latter, in upholding the 
clussic influence, and developing the reasoning, in opposition 
to the scriptural subjects of thought. and the unquestioning 
faith taught by the church in the previous centuries. 

It would seem that in the plan of divine wisdom, the six- 
teen centuries during which the world had remained in that 
sta of grat | wonder into which it had been led by the 
appearance of the Deity, had so imbued it with the Christian 
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Or, as Dante has it in the original, 
* Ma oriente se proprio dir vuole.” 


A spiritualism which came legitimately to him in his descent 
as an artist from Fra Angelico and Gentile da Fabriano, 
whose names, I/ Beato and Gentile,* each equally appropriate, 
the one to the monk, the other to the knight, perpetuate the 
odor of sanctity which surrounded them in the hearts of the 
emotional Italians. Raphael, through the influence of his 
most constant patron, a Medici, Leo X., and thus, we might 
say, while expressing the artistic thought of the Christian 
Church, caught the infection. He, whose first years had been 
filled with a predilection for the Christian symbolism of love, 
as the gentle Madonnas of his early creation suggest, was now 
dazzled by a glimpse of the Grecian Aphrodite beyond, and 
he was pleased to tell the tale over and over, (as in the Farne- 
‘upid’s mastery of the gods, and the Capella Chigrana 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, shows how he mingled thoughts of 
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him, by making all impulses spring from one.* At least Ict 
us accept the suggestions of his last artistie thought, the 
Transfiguration, in which, amid the troubles of earth, symbol- 
ized by the maniae and the sorrow of the Father and the ina- 
bility of the disciples to aid, we are, by the prominent figure 
pointing thither, direeted to the calm serene on the mount 
above, where the glory of Christ, and of those whom his favor 
rendered like him, is seen, as a confession of the artist that 
he, like Michael Angelo, learned at last that the purity Christ 
gives it the highest beauty. 

The more reasoning tendency of the age, also an element of 
Raphacl’s development, the Grecian beauty and the early 
imbuing of spirituality when be was practising the art of the 
church, united to make him pre-eminently the artist of thought 
and grace. The deep significance and beauty of his meanings 
will oblige all ages to concede this to him, if we all become 
pre-Raphaelites. 

ut not only is the tendency of Raphael’s works due to the 
thoughts developed in the quaint high-walled home of the 
Medici at the crossing of two streets in Florence,t but is it not 
equally to the elegant tastes and liberal patronage of merit 
which the young Giovanni learned in that home that we owe 
Raphael himself? Would not his poetic soul have missed its 
constant flow of inspirition had he lacked the golden oppor- 
tunity offered by Leo’s patronage? Would he have wielded 
the influence he did had not the walls of the Vatican been 
assigned to him, that he might thereon first make and ever 
after publish his fame? Not only was his talent developed 
by that patronage, but he was placed in a position to exert 
great power upon the succeeding period.} 


* Lewis Gruner has given with most delicate and accurate colorings this concep- 
tion of the Creation | Raphael, in a fi » volume. Phe ¢ pela ¢ ! raha of Santa 
Maria del Popula is to be seen at Astor Library It impresses us under the Co- 
pernican system, as coming from a different historical strata, The Eudoxian 
theory of the transposed spheres for each planet, and another for the fixed stars, 
and the tutelary divinity t lide each in its movement through space, are repre- 
sented in great beauty of « eption. Each is watching for the flat of the Almighty 
who is enthroned al und all with such animation and carnestm f expression, 
tha tinctively holds the thought suspended waiting for tl ommand to 
be give l the wheels of creation to move on, His introd n with each planet 
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The Medici thus. by the power of their wealth and influence 
of their intellect, lifted the world till it commanded a view of 
that far-off speck, the Greece of Plato; white with its marble- 
ized conceptions of the gods; noble with its realizations of 
human beauty; beautiful in all human attainments of liberty, 
art and reason; but cold, for it lacked the lightnings of the 
divine love; and this, too, was touching with its radiance all 
the landscape that lay between. But the colder beauty charmed 
nevertheless. That glimpse gave character to the art of the 
sixteenth century, directing its aim to the ideal beauty which 
the pre-Raphaclites now combat. It changed, also, the nature 
of the subjects represented by art. It created the Raphaclesque 
period; and how continued, and how great an influence it has 
wielded through that, the necessity for the lengthy defence by 
John Ruskin of the first pre-Raphaelites attests. 

An epitome of illustration and proof of this is furnished in 
the one act of rebuilding St. Peter’s. The ancient pile, hal- 
lowed by the religious associations of the world, around which 
the veneration of ages had accumulated, was now demolished; 
and for what? That there might be a place of sufficient size 
to hold the sarcophagus of Julius II., that Michael Angelo had 
planned; but also to gratify the ambition of the architect to 
“hang the Pantheon in the air.” The metropolitan church of 
Christendom was to be remodelled after the plan of the temples 
of antiquity: the grave of St. Peter was to be surmounted by 
an imitation of the temple to all gods. 

Since the art of a people is an expression of their highest 
culture, the blossom of their civilization, as it is the feeling 
evolved from their knowledge put into form, showing that the 
tendencies of the art of that period arose through the agency 
of the Medici, implies their influence in all other departments. 
And when, in accordance, we see how modern literature 
received its impress, no less than art, from the comprehensive 
plans whose wise development and liberal execution oceupied 
their leisure from the cares of government. from the tastes 
engendered and the rivalries entered upon by that literary 
circle, the wave of influence seems to buffet us in its strength, 
rather than to grow less perceptible in its widening circle. 

When we take pleasure in the elegant classicism of our 
favorite authors, or follow them in suggestive allusion, sipping 
honey from the fragrant thyme-flowers of the past, or stand 
strong in a thought because we see it rooted in the early strata 
of humanity, imagination interposes on arrival at the shores 

fthe Arno. The Orient has consigned a cargo of her spicy 
yieldings and brilliant hues to the Medici merchants. But 
from amid the myrrh and frankincense a more delicate aroma 
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floats out, and as it pervades the air we perceive that it is 
allied to that which has settled down upon our library shelves, 
and rises so gratefully oftentimes when we disturb them. 
Securely stowed away in the stronghold of the ship is the 
morsel from which it emanates. Lorenzo waits not for the 
unlading, but seizes upon it eagerly, and the “ crooked-beaked, 
full-eyed” Politiano* peers into it, his keen sense of delight 
betraying the significance of every character to him as he 
appropriates it for a first examination. ‘The courteoust Pico 
of Mirandola steps gracefully forward, and cordially shaking 
the hand of Lorenzo, congratulates him upon his acquisition. 
Let us aecept with Lorenzo the congratulation, as we cast 
again an affectionate glance at our friends on the library 
shelves, for it is a representative one of the many manuscripts 
preserved to us by the care of Lorenzo and his agents. 

It suggests Cosmo’s private library, grown into the Laurentian 
by such arrivals, the San Marco adding a sweeping circlet of 
rays to the nucleus left by Nicholas Nicoli.t Ah! dignitaries 
of the great past, to whose intimacy we are thus vouchsafed 
an approach, as we pass an arm through that of your revered 
Cicero, and in pleasant converse contemplate the joys that old 
age may yield, nay, follow with reverent steps to the immor- 
tality which a human reason evolves in the kaleidoscope that 
rapid thought turns before us one of the most distinct of its 
groupings is that of Poggio, Lorenzo, Ficino, Scala, Politiano, 
and the amateur Pico of Mirandola, collecting manuscripts, 
reasoning with each other, consulting authorities with regard 
to the genuineness of a line, the accuracy of a word. As we 
follow in awe and “ non equis passibus.” Virgil disappearing 


into Hades, and are enabied thus to look through Dante’s 
thought to its suggestion. we remember that in the Medicean 
Palace ew the olden | ) that secu la] issave to that 
Plutonian shore. When with Horaee we sip the Falernian, 
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the lover then sang to his mistress’s eyebrow, whereas when 
once united to her by the bonds of law he might sell her, soul 
and body, for a song; or wish that over-exercised politicians 
might now, as then. find a recreation (with a difference) under 
the influences of Pan, we are conveved by association to the 
villas on the slopes of Fiesole, or to Lorenzo’s more distant 
one of Poggio-Cajano, (whose name has an aroma of respect 
to learning in it.) with those who resuscitated Horace to his 
modern life. Politiano writes to Ficino: “ Wandering beyond 
the limits of his own plantation, Pico sometimes steals unex- 
pectedly upon my retirement, and draws me from my shade to 
partake of his supper. What kind of supper that is, vou know; 
sparing indeed, but neat, and rendered grateful by the charms 
of his conversation.”* A symposism indeed! The frugal 
repast was undoubtedly a feast worthy of the gods. If 
that which filled their minds was here discussed, they must 
have revelled in the beauties of Plato, sported with the 
highest result of human thought, unaided by revelation. If 
Lorenzo dropped in upon them, as was his wont, we can 
easily see how their rural surroundings would have led in 
the blind Homer to discourse of the “corn-giving land,”’t 
which Ulysses kissed after long absence at sea; of the test 
of identity which made the old Laertes faint upon his neck, 
as he spoke of the fifty rows of vines, and the corn growing 
between, which he had given him as his own when a boy; for 
notwithstanding Lorenzo’s i 


artistic eve, his deep practical 
sense m di the lands bie vutiful in his eyes for their vine- 
growing, and corn-giving, and wood-yielding, and eeneral 
subservieney to the uses of humanity, as they were in those of 
the i f the old blind poet, beauty-loving Grecian 
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scholars of his gardens (Sinacre, Grocyn and Collet)* to Eng- 
land, and renewing there the war of the Greeks and Trojans,t 
as Sir Thomas More termed them, and their opposers, and 
lighting an enthusiasm in Germany till even the names, and 
that of the most serious men of the age, must be Grecized or 
Latinized to be sufficiently elegant for the new taste, and the 
Schwarzherd becomes the Melanethon of the Reformation. 
Gerard first Desiderius, and then the Greek Erasmus, Colomb, 
became Colombus; and this in men whose piety would have 
led them to respect the Scripture naming which had preceded. 
Colombus, indeed, named the two portions of land first dis- 
covered for the Saviour and Virgin. As if the researches 
made by Lorenzo’s and Cosmo’s agency were too important 
for the slow process of the old era, printing stepped in, and, 
with Briarian arms, scattered the results to the world. In 
this, as in many other instances, the most fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances seemed to favor them. This is common 
to the earnest worker. It would seem as if Lorenzo had had 
a prescience of that instrumentality to be introduced, and had 
worked with reference to it. It was a result of these labors, 
at least, that located some of the earliest publications at Flor- 
ence. Printing naturally went where there was matter to be 
published. 

So the influence spread until almost every university of Italy 
had attached to it a professorship of the Platonic philosophy; 
and the language of the Bible was too harsh until it was 
changed to the classic phraseology, and the gentle words for- 
giveness of sin were rendered more acceptable under the form, 
“the bending of the Manes.” But Lorenzo built better than 
he knew, when he founded that Greek Academy, at Florence, 
and imbued his household, and, through it, the age with that 
philosophy. He introduced the three agencies that wrought 
well at last; but in religion, poisoned first, to heal afterwards. 

The sympathy with Pagan mythology, the insidious corrup- 
tion of the religious belief by the similar, yet differing, Platonic 
tenets, and the reasoning spirit introduced thereby, wrought 
issues of which he never dreamed. When Cosmo died listen- 
ing to the Summum Bonum of Plato.t “that he might know 
how to attain to man’s highest good,’ as he said, he had no 
view of the swummum bonum that his influence was working 
out for the race. 

While suggestions of the influences still circling from 


* Giraboschi, vol. vi., part ii., page 382; edit. Roma, 4to, 1784 

> “Ca rai 41 Hereticus tias,” was tl vatchword of the ‘* Trojans,” or 
good Catholics, who withstood the influence of the Pagan classics. 
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that palace might content, civil law, with its train of attending 
benelits, clamors loudly to be heard—and the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian, still in the Laurentian Library, attest the justice of their 
claim. They had suggested the study and practice of law, that 
had fallen into disuse since the ravages of the barbarians, 
and thus, it is true, become the foundation of the present. civil 
law, long before Lorenzo possessed them, when first discov- 
ered at Smalfi: but through his care, this connecting link with 
the old Roman jurisprudence is preserved to us, We have the 
proof that we still hear echoing in the security of our streets, 
and in the quiet of our homes, the old Roman idea of order 
and justice, and we add our respect. After the manner of our 
times, invisible, intangible, spiritual, as we hear it related 
that the magistrates of Pisa, where these were once deposited, 
respectful atter the manner of their times, visited them monthly, 
and stood in their presence, holding lighted tapers, and with 
bare feet and uncovered heads. The artist could find no more 
sugvestive picture of history, than the white-haired Christern 
of Denmark, fresh from the glitter and show of his reception 
at Milan, holding reverently in one hand this transmission of 
the perception of human right, from one historical stratum to 
another, and in the other, the mission of Divine love to all his- 
torical eras. ‘‘ These,” exclaimed he to Lorenzo, after re- 
questing to see the Pandects of Justinian, and the Greek man- 
uscript of the Evangelists, ‘These are the true riches of a 
sovereicon. 

The brilliant period of the sixteenth century, when foreign 
diplomacy became the distinguishing feature of goveruments, 
when Charles V. and Francis Ll. played against each other on 
the great chess-board of Europe, and Henry VILL. occasionally 
interposed a pawn, or theinsidious leap of a knight to preserve 
in a measure the balance of power, had had its prototype in 
the Italian peninsula of the previous century, and the origin 
of preserving the balance of power is ascribed to the compre- 
hensive mind of Lorenzo. 

‘The rival sovercignties of Italy he managed as otliers manage 
individuals. But he wielded this power for securing the best 
interests to each, and peace toall. He seemed a grand curator 
of nations. Lorenzo was on a level with our own age, in his 
perceptions of the relations of peace to the attainments of the 
race. He took no part in developing a martial spirit or the 
arts of war, nor had he the ambition of a conqueror; but 
scemed to have the modern idea, that governments which 
maintain that relation of power which keeps active a whole- 


* Roscoe, t Vide Guicciardini and Roscos 
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some fear towards each other, and thus preserves a unity of 
the constituent elements of each, and at the same time devel- 
Ops its activities, are conducive to the highest attainments. 
The fearlessness of predominating power, and the fearfulness 
of weakness, alike work their evils. The first we are ourselves 
sadly proving now. 

The sovereigns of France and Naples acknowledged his 
power, and implied their faith in his use of it, by appealing to 
him as mediator in their affairs. The Sultan had such respect 
for his name, that he sent back to him, unasked, those who 
had attempted his life in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and had 
thus fled for security beyond the limits of Christendom.* When 
in the war resulting from this, it was openly avowed that it 
was against him individually, and not against Florence that 
they warred; and in the defence of him which Florence main- 
tained, and that, too, during the prevalence of pestilence and 
famine, he takes the prominent position of being contested for 
by nations, a rare instance of history; is it not the only one 
where no national rights or privileges were involved ? 

His bold and novel policy when the result proved unfortu- 
nate to the Florentines, places him, at the early age of thirty, 
among the first of statesmen, (as he was already among the 
first of scholars,) in the three characteristics—the power to 
touch at once the hinge upon which results turn, ability to 
devise means of turning them as he wished,and the attainment 
of so high a stand-point, that in the broad sweep of the views 
he took, his individual good was lost in that of the State. 
Whatever he might have done afterwards, he did this when he 
betook himself seeretly from Florence, and threw himself into 
the power of the King of Naples. The Senate wept when too 
late to prevent the step; they heard his letter, announcing his 
intention, recited in their presence. He wrote, “Should the 
result be favorable to my wishes, [ shall rejoice in having 
obtained peace to my country, and security to myself. Should 
it prove otherwise, my misfortunes will be alleviated by the 
idea that they were requisite for my country’s welfare; for if 
our adversaries aim only at my destruction, [ shall be in their 
power; and if their views extend further, they will then be 
fully understood.”+ Though of such importance, he had no 
title; he styles himself in this letter a private citizen of Flor- 
ence. But it was only a natural result that control should 
fall where Nature had so amply bestowed ability to wield it. 

But alas! while the control was inherited, the capacity was 
not. While the Florentines could recognize in Lorenzo the 

* Sismondi, History of Italian Republics, 
¢ Letters of Lorenzo 
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natural sovercign of them all, Pietro was not to the manor 
born. Nature had not marked him with the insignia of sover- 
eignty. There rests the dark spot on the memory of Lorenzo, 
that he should place the bit upon the republic, and so gather 
the reins that they must fall into the hands of his son. F lor- 
ence’s struggles finally yielded to the prestige of Lorenzo’s 
name, and submitted to Grand Dukes because of that name, so 
strongly contrasted t 


him, that one Cosmo IIIL., avaricious 
and ignorant, had, for | is conve nit nee, a mé cl anism so con- 
structed,as to bring the saint of each day of the year before 
him. Another’s indolence prevented his rising or being dressed 
for the last thirteen years of his life. The Count de Litta 
has collected the faces of them all from various sources, and 
given them to us in his folio volumes, with all the exquisite 
coloring of miniature. All are true, from tine “ father of his 
country” to the last degenerate duke. It is a gallery of infi- 
nite suggestion. The faces of Cosmo and Lorenzo, thoughtful 
and anxious, well befit the dui/ders. We dwell upon that of 
Lorenzo, in whom, as midway between the two, the great-grand 

son of the one, and great-grandfather of the other, the strong 
contrasts of the democratic ancestor Giovanni, and the descend- 
ant, the arbitrary Queen Catherine, the daughter-in-law of 
France's most brilliant king, mother of the favorite queen of 
Philip I1.; and these relations of choice speak far more than 
those of necessity; besides being the wife of one, and mother 
of three kines, and herself regent during their long minorities. 
The echo of the acclamations of the populace, that the aristo 

eratic party of Florence had condescended to elect Giovanni 

the father of Cosmo, the democratic leader, gonfaloniere of 
justice, seem here to mingle with the revelries of that gay court 
of France: the hum of the business of the tradesman’s life of 
the ancestor, with the tramp of the twenty sumpter mules that 
bore the wedding presents of a queen from a pope, both the 
descendants of the family. How broad a nature it must have 
created, had one life compassed these extremes; the wider 
gamut of experience over which it stretched would have ren 
dered it more ample than the fullest life limited to one sphere. 
Lorenzo's was perhaps an approximation to this, as similar 
contrasts were brought within his knowledge and sympathy. 
Raphael’s Leo X. succeeds. 

‘he face also speaks the good-natured patron, quickly per 
ceptive of good in others. The faces of the weak, wicked and 
unfortunate pass, and the eye falls upon Catherine. As her 
eareer in France rises before us, with it again recurs the 


* Memoirs of the House of Medici, 8vo. London 
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question, “Is this the inheritance of Florence democracy ? 
This the result of republican efforts?” Inquiry also demands 
the cause. No where does the theory of Buckle, that a com- 
promising spirit has always been the successful element in 
history, find better illustration. Cosmo’s and Lorenzo’s first 
practice of it was the means of giving Catherine her vantage- 
ground; and she inherited all the astute policy of Lorenzo, and, 
like him, accomplished her objects not by the exactions of a 
high-handed power on the combats of an opposing force, but 
by gentle adaptings, compromisings, and waitings. When 
we think of her, a girl of thirteen, thrown into the intriguing 
Court of Francis I., surpassing in astuteness the most experi- 
enced of those courtiers, showing no wounded love or pride to 
an open rival in the affections of her husband, Diana de Poie- 
tiers, respectful to the neglected Queen Eleanora, obsequious 
to the royal favorite D’Etampes, guiding her course among 


gr 
the conflicting interests so as to offend none, but always making 
herself certain of the central power, the favor of the King, we 
may think that she shows her feminity only by the intensity 
with which she reproduces the diplomacy of Lorenzo. Remem- 
bering that she was accused of the poisining of the Dauphin, 
who stood between her and the throne, while yet in her teens, 
without following the deeds of her after-life, we again turn to 
the face of the voung girl. She has not the black hair and 
flashing eve of the passionate Italian, but sunny hair and eyes 
of gentle blue,* and the face soft and fair; but it is in just such 
eyes and hair that the unflinching purpose lurks. The darker 
may flash into passion and perhaps annihilate one by a glance, 
but it is the lighter ones that see, and wait, and conquer in the 
end. ‘The darker hues are emotional, but change and yield; 
the lighter colder, but persevering. The races show this. 
The great conquerors prove it—Alaric, Charlemagne; the 
female bearer of the shield and spear wound with the serpent 
symbol of wisdom. Minerva herself was cerulean-eyed. True 
she was ideal, but it proves what was the ideal of the Greek. 
Charles V. and Philip IL., as they evolved their far-reaching 
schemes, twisted a yellow mustache upon the upper lip. This 
fair-haired girl wove a hue of black in the Medicean fame. 
We pass on. Margaret of Parma, governess of the Nether- 
lands, (masculine, because stamped with the likeness of her 
father, Charles V.,) appears with her royal lineage to grace 
the annals of the Medici. Then the beautiful and chaste 
Bianca Capello, suggesting constancy in adversity. Then 


*** Tt is a singular fact,” say the late papers of England, “ that the winners of the 
prizes in the matches are blue-eyed.” 
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meaningless faces, and we are left alone with Florence in the 
Val d’Arno, with its inheritance of beauty and thought, its 
Palazzo Buonarotti, its home of Americus V espucius, its art 
and its vraves; that of Cosmo marked by a simple slab, trodden 
by every passing foot; that of Lorenzo appropriately near, 
* Died in 1492°—without then knowing of the New World. 
whose civilization his agencies were to influence so greatly— 
without perceiving the beauty of the simple mechanism of the 
heavens as it exists in truth! He reached, however, the verge 
of these discoveries in the earth and the heavens. Ile had 
entered the penumbra towards the light. Toscanelli sent the 
chart and suggestions from Florenee to Columbus in 1474, to 
which the admiral constantly referred in his voyage. And in 
a book printed at Paris in 1516, in Gothic characters, entitled 
“The New World and Voyages made by Americus Vespucius,” 
there is a letter from him to Lorenzo. An idea, then. of our 
beautiful land, where republicanism was to take refuge, and 
build at its own sweet will long, and broad, and deep, after it 
had been startled three times from its nests in Europe, Athens, 
Ro ne and Florence, which it had softly and beautifully lined, 
had entered into his speculations, and no doubt the showy, 
boastful Americo was often a wonder-relating guest, and Tas- 
canelli a delighted listener at his palace. 

As we think, while lingering at his grave, of the wise policy 
and comprelhensiveness of his plans, his generous action, and 
the grandeur of the result, the encomiuin we drop upon it 
forms itself into an echo of the tithe applied to him by the 
kings of his time, at Magnific Vir.” 


Arr IV.—1. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Girard Cr ¢ for O phans, for the Year 1862 

9 Ceremonies on the Inaueuration of Richard Somers Smith as Presi- 
dent of Girard College, June 4, 1863 

3. The Will and Biography of the late Stephen Girard. 


“ HoLp no man to be a miser,” says Confucius, “ merely be- 
cause he is anxious to accumulate wealth.” The truth of this 
precept is strikingly illustrated by the life and character of 
Stephen Girard, who, although now justly ranked among the 
greatest benefactors of our race, was regarded in the midst of 
his prosperity, even by those who seemed to know him best, as 
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a cold,selfish man. It seems to have been the almost universal 
opinion that he loved money for its own sake; and it must be 
admitted that his conduct, however unimpeachable in a moral 
point of view, afforded some grounds for that impression. We 
have made it our business to learn all we could about his char- 
acter and habits; but have failed to discover any instances in 
which he took any active part in works of charity or benevo- 
lence to individuals. We are assured, on the cont! ary, that those 
who exerted themselves most in behalf of the poor were timid in 
approaching him to solicit his contribution. His own kindred 
and connexions are said to have applied to him in vain for as- 
sistance, when his wealth knew no bounds. None knew his 
feelings or his sympathies. Even those engaged in business 
with him regarded him as inscrutable; but all bear testimony 
to his serupulous honesty. 

We are told that he refused a near relative for five dollars; 
and that in a few days after he contributed a large sum to save 
the credit of the national government, which had become much 
depressed during the war of 1812 with Great Britain.* Ina 
similar spirit he advanced large sums to encourage internal 
improvements in his own state; and did so when others were 
afraid or unable to give assistance. But his motives were mis- 
interpreted. Few, if any, would believe that the man who 
would not lose a dollar by his nearest relatives was actuated 
by no selfish feeling in advancing such large sums for the pub- 
lic good. In short, it was regarded as a matter of course that 
his ol\ject was merely to invest his money where he thought he 
could make most by it, and that he would have been equally 
ready to assist in replenishing the coffers of Austria or Russia, 
had he expected as large a per centage of gain from either. 

A man of whom such an impression is entertained is seldom 
liked, even when sociable in his habits or agreeable in his 
manners. Nor can we blame those who disliked Girard. Ap- 
pearances were entirely against him; nor did he take any pains 
to remove the suspicion—not to eall it by a worse name— 
which they cast upon him. Conscious of his own rectitude, 
and satisfied that his conduct would one day vindicate itself, 
he was content to give the censorious their own way. It is 
not strange that a will like that of Girard, made under such 
circumstances, should have excited universal surprise, or that 
those who disliked him most when they regarded him as a self- 
ish speculator, were now his most enthusiastic admirers. All 
acknowledged that there wasa moral in the life of the great 


» 


*It secms that of a loan of $5,000,000, of which there was urgent need to carry 
on the war, only $20,000 could be negotiated; but when Girard was called upon to 
- contribute, he subscribed the whole amount. 
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millionaire which should never be forgotten; and who will deny 
that however much they were mistaken in everything else, they 
were right in this. At the same time, it is true that there are 
still many who,on “ second thought,” incline to the opinion that 
even his great bequest for the benefit of orphans, incalculable 
good as it has already accomplished,was based upon selfishness— 
a morbid desire for pothumous fame, rather than any real solici- 
tude for the fate of the destitute orphan. But this only shows that 
there is nothing so great, noble, and good, but it may be attribut- 
ed by the evil-minded to the most unworthy motives. It should 
be bornein mind that there was searcely a charitable institution 
in Philadelphia in his time to which he did not bequeath more or 
less. Thus: to the Pennsylvania Hospital he left $30,000; to 
the Orphan Asylum, $10,000; to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, $20,000; to the publie schools, $10,000; to the Society 
for the Relief of Distressed Masters of Ships, *10,000;. to the City 
of Philadelphia, for the distribution of fuel to the poor every 
winter, $10,000; to the same, for improvement of its streets, 
buildings, &e., $500,000, &e., &e. If it be replied that all these 
sums were given not to individuals, but to the public, the same 
remark will seareely apply to his humane conduct during the 
years 1797-8, when the yellow fever raged in Philadelphia 
with greater violence than it ever had before, or has since. We 
are told by his biographers that he not only gave liberal dona- 
tions in money for the relief of the sufferers, but often pre- 
formed in person the duties of physician and nurse. For two 
months he superintended the hospital on Bush Hill, frequently 
performing for the patients the most disagreeable duties. 

Probably in no other country in the world could such enor- 
mous wealth have been accumulated under similar circumstan- 
ces as was that of Stephen Girard. It seems that he came to 
the United States from France, his native country, as a cabin- 
boy, in a merchant vessel. Whatever truth there may be in 
this, there is no question that he was very poor, if not entirely 
penniless, when he landed on our shores. For nearly a year 
he worked on the Delaware River as a fresh-water sailor. The 
money earned during this time was carefully laid up. Com- 
bined with the good character he had already acquired, it ena- 
bled him to become “ first officer” of a vessel trading with New 
Orleans, of which, as he tells us himself, he subsequently be- 
came “ master and part owner.” 

This enterprise does not seem to have proved very profit- 
able, for it was soon abandoned; and the next position in 
which we find him is that of a grocer and liquor dealer ina 
small way. Weare assured that the whole contents of his 
first grocery store were not worth twenty dollars, including 
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fixtures. But it is not the less true that he made not a lit- 
tle money as a grocer; so much, that ina few years he was 
enabled to engage pretty extensively in the business of a ship- 
ping merchant. ‘That he was still more prosperous in this, is 
sufficiently evident from the fact that he was not long at it 
when he purchased a ship for himself, and in a few years be- 
came the most extensive ship-owner in Philadelphia, if not in 
this country. 

Some believe that the largest portion of his immense wealth 
was made in this way;* although the more general opinion 
seems to be that he made it by banking. Be this as it may, as 
soon as he thought he had sufficient money to carry on the 
business, he lost no time in purchasing for his own private use 
the building that had been erected and used as the national 
banking-house during the continuance of the public charter of 
the first bank of the United States. During banking hours 
he would be sedulously at work; never speaking a word to an 
assistant or customer, except when it was absolutely necessary. 
Then as soon as the bank closed he hastened to his farm in 
the immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, where, we are 
told, he worked until night as if his daily bread depended 
on the amount of labor he performed. 

Although opinions differ as to some facts stated in this 
sketch, it is undoubtedly correct in the main, and as such it 
will aid the reader, hitherto unacquainted with the history of 
Stephen Girard, in appreciating the magnitude of the service 
which he has rendered, not only to those most in need of it, 
but to the public at large. The will by which Girard College 
has been founded is a remarkable document in itself; more so 
than any similar paper now extant, not excepting the will of 
Thomas Sutton, the famous London banker, who founded the 
Charter House; or that of George Heriot, the jeweller of King 
James the First, who founded the * Hospital for the Poor 
Fatherless Boyes” of Edinburgh. 

After making bequests more or less liberal to several char- 
itable institutions, to the cities of New Orleans and Philadel- 
phia, amounting in all to some millions of dollars, Girard 
bequeaths, in trust to the common and select councils of Phila- 
delphia, two millions for the erection and endowment of a 


* It is believed by those who knew him best that he profited largely by the negro 
insurrection at St. Domingo. Two of his ships happened to be at one of the ports 
in the island when the disturbances first occurred, and several planters who were 
afraid of being robbed intrusted their treasures to the care of the captains; but 
there were several of them who ne ver returned, A large amount of money which 
cost him nothing was thus brought to the coffers of Girard. He acknowledged 
himself that $50,000 remained in his hands; whether the sum was larger than this 
may well be doubted; although it is alleged that it amounted to upwards of two 
millions. 
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college for “Poor white male orphan children.” He care- 
fully tells us himself how he had been led to this conclusion, 
“T have been for a long time,” he says, “ impressed with the 
importance of educating the poor, and of placing them, by the 
early cultivation of their minds and the development of their 
moral principles, above the many temptations to which, through 
poverty and ignorance, they are exposed; and I am particularly 
desirous to provide for such a number of poor, male, white 
orphan children as can be trained in one institution, a better 
education, as well as a more comfortable maintenance, than 
they usually receive from the application of the public funds.” 

This noble resolution was all the more creditable to Girard 
from the fact that his own education was very limited, scarcely 
extending beyond the mere rudiments. Here, however, we 
have the secret of his having rather an objection to the study 
of the ancient languages, although he did not expressly pro- 
hibit them. At the same time it must be admitted that he 
prescribed quite an extensive course of study, when he directed 
that the orphans admitted into the college “ shall be instructed 
in the various branches of a sound education, comprehending 





reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, navigation, 
surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy, natural, chemical 
and experimental philosophy, the French and Spanish lan- 
guages—(I do not forbid, but | do not recommend the Greck 
and Latin languages)—and such other learning and science as 
the capacities of the several scholars may merit or warrant, 
I would have them taught facts rather than words or siqus.” 
The common error with those who have not themselves studied 
the classic languages is, that they are but signs and words; 
and they undertake to prove the fact by reminding those of a 
ditferent opinion that they are speaking of dead languages. 

It is said that soon after Girard came to this country he 
began to study branches of education to which he had never 
paid any attention in his youth; but that he always confined 
himself, for the time being, to the study which his present 
business rendered most useful. In this manner, we are told, he 
studied navigation, astronomy, land surveying, geography, &c.; 
and we are further informed that he has recommended the 
study of no branchof whieh he did not know sometidog himself 


however little. There is no evidence that he knew anything 


of astronomy or “chemical and experimental phileso hy,” 
: 

althouvh it seems that he could read and speak, tiougch but 

vers imperfectly, both Spanish and Portugu se. Asare ly to 

these objections, we are reminded that even in preseribing the 

form of the building for the college, he took eare that almost 


every part of it should bear more or less resemblance to some 
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house of his own that he had either erected or purchased. Nor 
can it be de ied that there is good foundation for this state- 
ment, since he gives all particulars in his will, even as to the 
materials, the dimensions, the staircases, the measure of the 
steps, both “ in the omni and “ in the tread,” generally referring 
to some favorite house or place of resort as the model by which 
he wished the architects to be guided. Thus he says : 


‘The windows of the second and third stories I reeommend to be 


mack f sly of j . } first and 8 ul stories / present 
due -house, North W r Street, on the ee of; and 
outside each window [ recommend that a substantial and neat iron 
baleony be placed, &e., &c., as is the case in the lower story of my house 
at my pli Passyank Township. Avain: ** At each pli ce of en 
trance t ‘ hall be two gates, one opening inward and the other 
outw l; those opening inward to be iron, and ix the style of the gates 


mo? ( s fwye , ‘ }, se,”’ &e., Xe 


But whatever peculiar notions he entertained in regard to 
the materials and style of the College edifice, all who see it at 
the present day will admit that his plan was by no means a 
crude one. Those who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the institution may be able to form some idea of the fact, 
when they understand that the main building,ineluding the roof, 
is of white marble, and is one of the most graceful modern 
specimens of Greek architeeture. Its outline is that of a Co- 
rinthian temple of the time of Pericles; its portico is one of 
the finest of the kind we have seen in ngs a or Ameriea 
ornamented as it is with thirty-four columns, each fifty-five fect 
high, and six feet in diameter. The large all devoted to the 
library would remind the traveller of the spacious and magnifi- 
cent saloons of the Louvre. The remains of the founder are 
deposited in a vault beneath the lower vestibule, surmounted by 
a iarble statue, which is no mean specimen of modern seulp- 
ture, \ll the buil lines belonging to the College are sur- 
rounded by a wall ten feet high. Within this inclosure there 
lorty-o1 eaeres of vood land, laid out il) play- 
grounds, gardens, shrubberies, &e. 

Another renarkable peculiarity in the will is, that it ex- 


is an arena ot 


pressiy exeludes from the colleve clergymen of all denomina- 
tion st F join and r quire,” he says “that no ecel lastic, 
mis-lonary, 01 inister of any seet whatsoever, shall ever hold 
or ex ut or duty whatever in th id college; 
/ f c f | / A 
a ) P aOpria , PTY T, 

lt 3s open ul t trom | that G ird wa \ | l, 
alitaonra he exp \ lis laims a | in hn ion of Ca tin any 


rei tioh upol any seet or any person Witsoe r;’ and adds 
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the further explanation, that his sole object was to “ keep the 
tender minds of the orphans free from the excitement which 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to pro- 
duce.” This, however, did not satisfy the religious public 
when the will was first published. Many friends of orphans 
were unwilling to intrust them to the care of an institution 
from which the professional teachers of Christianity were ex- 
cluded. It soon proved to be a groundless fear, however; and 
we believe that there are more pains taken at the present time 
than ever were before to have the great truths of the Christian 
religion fully impressed on every inmate of the college; a fact 
to which we may refer more particularly when we come to 
consider the practical working of the institution. The most 
charitable view that can be taken of the passage just quoted is, 
that it resulted from the faet that if Mr. Girard was in the 
habit of associating with clergymen of any denomination, either 
they were very bad specimens of what Christian ministers ought 
to be, or he formed a very incorrect opinion of them. 

We do not mean, however, that this would justify the pro- 
hibition he has left on record against the ministers of religion. 
But we must remember that although Girard was undoubtedly 
a great philanthropist, he was human, and, as sueh, liable to 
error. This was a grave error, yet we musi not condemn him 
for it. Let us rather hope that he did not mean what his 
words would naturally imply. That he was in favor of ineul- 
eating morality, at all events, admits of no question, since he 


reminds his executors that it is his * desire that all the instruet- 


ors in the college shall te ms to tusti] into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of morality. so that on their 
entrance into active life they may, from inclination and habit, 
evinee benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, and a love 
of truth, sobriety, and industry.” ‘Thus Girard enjoins the 
principles of Christianity while he excludes Christian ministers, 


whi hw iu dl seem to prov that | Wa OpPHPort | not to the 
Christian religion itself and the blessings which it confers, but 


Steph (; rd. we now proceed to e to what extent has his 
> ] 


princel\ 1d noble } quest {01 the benelit of * r. White. male 
orpha chil * heen « ried i pact leffect. To the two 
millions f the erection and cndowii of the eol | eady 
referred to, the testator adds tie right of elai * the income 
of residuary funds, should heeome n ry, yuntine, even 
when the will was made, to within a small fraction of four 
millions, | ow probal » over five milli This renders 


it the wealthiest of all similar establishments in the w rld, with, 
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perhaps, the sole exception of the London Blue Coat School, 
which is not the gift of any one individual, but consists of the 
combined contributions of several of the wealthiest and most 
munificent of the British monarchs. 

Although we have always entertained a high opinion of 
Girard College, and have visited it several times within the 
last seven years, we found we could not until recently form 
any adequate idea of the amount of good annually accomplished 
by the institution. While visiting Philadelphia a week or two 
since, it was our good fortune to be introduced to the President 
of the Board of Directors, (Hon. Richard Vaux,) who, in his 
own courteous and persuasive way, insisted on our visiting the 
College. It was in vain we urged that our time in the city was 
limited, that we had seen the institution hefore at different 
times, &c. Mr. Vaux, satisfied that great improvements had 
been made within the last two or three years, was anxious that 
all who take an interest in the cause of education should have 
the satisfaction of seeing those improvements for themselves. 
It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at the institution, 
and, it being the visiting day of the select and common coun- 
cils, we had the unexpeeted honor of being introduced to some 
of the most prominent citizens of Philadelphia, and to the 
principal professors of the college, including the recently- 
appointed President. 

Having seen sufficient to satisfy us that the President of the 

Joard of Directors exaggerated nothing in regard to the 
improvements lat ly made, we wished to take our leave, 
but Mr. Vaux insisted on our waiting to take “a cup of 
coffee.” Coffee there was, indeed, on the table; but there 
were besides all the luxuries of the season—a dinner which 
it would puzzle the Continental or the Filth Avenue Hotel 
to surpass. We refer to this faet principally because it 
afforded us an opportunity of seeing that if clergymen are ex- 
cluded from the college, Christian piety is not, for no where 
have we heard grace said in a more Christian spirit: and it is 
due to the politicians present to say that even they joined with 
becoming deference in the appropriate prayer offered up to the 
Giver of all r od. Dinner having been duly diseu ed, and 
some political questions after it, as a sort of condiment, all the 
visitors proceeded to the different large halls in whieh the 
students were taking their dinners. The sights here presented 
were truly gratifying. There is hut one other educational 
institution in this country in which it has been our pleasure to 
see the best and most wholesome food provided for the body as 
well as the mind—we allude to Manhattan College, which is 
under the direction of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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We think it proper to make this comparison, because there are 
many institutions in which, to our own knowledge, the students 
are sadly neglected in this respect. It needs no argument to show 
that those who get a sufficient quantity of good,wholesome food 
will be much better disposed to learn, and better able to bear 
the toil of study, than those whose food is both seanty and 
inferior in quality. Butis it not to be inferred that those who 
would stint the body of its fair and necessary allowance would 
also stint the mind? In our opinion, those who would pur- 
chase inferior cabbages, potatoes, or beef, because they are 
cheap, would pursue a similar course in regard to the various 
kinds of mental pabulum. But, so far as we can judge from 
the various opportunities we have had, nothing is purchased 
for the use of the students of Girard College merely because it 
is cheap, and yet there is no sign of lavishness or unnecessary 
expenditure. 

The Annual Report for 1862 contains agreeable evidence of 
this, and embraces a large variety of other facts, most of which 
will be interesting to all who are friendly to the cause of educa- 
tion. The statistics show that since the college was first opened, 
on the first of January, 1848—a period of fifteen years—nine 
hundred and seventy-three (973) pupils have been admitted—an 
average for each year of sixty-four and a half (64}). Of this 
total number only twenty have died ; ninety-six were dismissed, 
and sixty had their indentures cancelled. In commenting on 
these and other facts, the Report says: 

*“*Tf nine hundred and seventy-three gives the maximum number, 
nine hundred and seventy-three, less one hundred and seventy-six, or 
seven hundred and ninety-seven is the minimum number of pupils, 
from whom those who have been educated to be ‘apprenticed’ must 

l 


be taken, after deducting the four hundred now in the institution 


‘* During these fifteen years, one hundred and fifty-six pupils have 
become of age who we) ippr /as required by the will of Mr. 
Girard. Of the ne hundred and fifty-six apprentices, twenty-three 
absolutely abseonded from their 1 ters, thirteen left their masters 
owing to various causes, and one hundred and twenty served out with 
eredit their term of apprenti hip Phus we have one hundred and 
twenty pupils as the ascertained successful result of fifteen years of 
expermnental effort under tl determined course of administrative 
poliey; or, one hundred and tw y pupil / 1. appr mada of 
age, and tl cereditably and fully prepared by the College for 
the p: ! lutic ot lite 

ae i t he observed that t] erm successful results of the opera 
tions of the Coll is he ed to expr the terminated « e of 
its control over these one hund and twenty pupil It comprises 
the 1 l tuition, which begins on admission of a pupil, and ends 
with the « litable ec mpl tion of his apprentice hip and attainment 


of lis legal majority. 
‘Tf the nine hundred and seventy-three pupils admitted are to be 
tuken as the basis of this expenditure, then each of these nine hundred 
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and seventy-three has cost $1,108.89 for the time each was in the in- 
stitution; they came rd le t different periods 

‘The proportion of tl munual dishursem s for ed tion to 
that of the whole annual expendit ire 1s about one-fifth Take the 
year ISG] as an example The sum expended for the v r IS61, by 
the Department of Instruction, was $15,631.56. The whol ppropria- 
tion w $03,950.00, of which $52,547.49 was expended; tl the av 
erage propo for fourteen years will be, say o fifth of the whole 
expenditure for the ¢ ite Dey t 

‘The avern number each vear under instruction for, v twelve 
ye irs, has been three hund land twenty three, and of 1 Se aun aver- 
ave of y seventy-five pupils have b u, during this p riod, receiving 
their education in the higher o1 | j ld part | LOU 
teentl t] parted t venty-tl t d 
and twenty-thirds, or say « third of the teachers t of 
the pip It mav be mor clearly st ed thus: the eoll iate charae 


ter of the institution has been extended to an average of seventy-five 
out of tho hunds Land twenty thi pupils.” Pp. 12-i4. 

Until very recently the institution was by no means so suc- 
cessful as might naturally be supposed from the boundless re- 
sources at the command of the trustees. But the cause of the 
failure is sufficiently apparent—even the members of the Board 
of Directors were divided in their opinions until lately 
as to what the institution was designed to be by the testator. 
As might be expected, the annual expenditure increased in pro- 
portion as these differences of opinion existed to a great or less 
extent, and vice versa: 


‘On an ar of two hundred l ninety-five pupil 1 the vear 
1852, °53, ‘S77, 1 per um per capita was tor tl year 1852 
S200 46; 1 1855, 5214 60; for 1857, S208 89 During IS62 

$1233 12 

Dis t t lv to t ‘ ] whiel h t 
tempted to be ded d, thougl rt wid to | vill not 
| unwatr t i { tt ! ol | 
tion of the ( | ib] 
\ t \ ( ) tab 
lish \ vith 
t il t \ t ol 
] | l ful I t t re 
that ti ‘ ot 
} 0 ' 

t | | ) 
T ] j ] 
j | 10 

It is a remarkable fact that it has taken the directors fifteen 

years to discover, with the aid of the best lawyers of Philadel- 


phia what Girard meant by founding an institution that w uld 
afford its inmates “a better education than they usually reecive 
by an application of the public funds.” But, as the Report 
justly observes, “To change every year a portion of the Board 
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is to render any system of administration unstable. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that as yet no determined and settled 
policy, as between the extremes here noticed, was agreed upon, 
when the record shows that seventy-two gentlemen have, during 
the fifteen years of the life of the Girard College, been appointed 
directors.” The fact will be still less likely to excite surprise 
when it is known that a large proportion of these seventy-two 
directors, probably two-thirds, obtained their positions through 
political influence, if indeed that proportion were not politicians 
themselves. They are not to blame, however, for this; but it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Girard acted in accordance with 
his characteristic shrewdness when he delegated so important 
a trust toa city corporation, the members of which are con- 
stantly changing. It seems to us that George Heriot, the 
jeweller of James I., adopted a wiser course when he in- 
trusted the duty of drawing up the statutes for the organ- 
ization and government of the institution which he founded to 
one of his executors, whom he knew to be possessed of all the 
necessary qualifications for so responsible and important a task. 
Thus far, however, it does not seem that much harm has resulted 
from the plan adopted by Girard; nay, it is but justice to add 
that the large majority, if not the whole, of those who have 
been intrusted with the position of directors of the coll ce have 
discharged their duties ace rding to the best of thei abilities. 
The following table is interesting, as showing how the annual 
expenditure has fluctuated from year to year, much more on 
account of the changes in the Board of Directors than on 
account of any rise or fall in the price of provisions, or any 
increase or decrease in the number of pupils: 


‘ Incon P Sur 
, : 

18 $ 
4 ; 
Is ; 
] ! a) 

This shows that 295 pupils cost more in 1857 than 400 cost 
in 1862. It will be seen that there are several similar dispar- 
ities which are not to be accounted. for by differences in the 
prices of provisions. The increased number of pupils during 
tie | tvear] ull ly explai ed by the fact that ev vy ap- 
pli 101 ra rom the “old eitvy” on b lf of those 
Guilified, ( a -z the provisio of the will, wa co plied 
With: an eit remembered that the war has caused a consid- 
Cl e incl 1 LhO Lpplication so large an inerease, that 


notwithstanding the large number admitted during the vear, 
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there were one hundred and forty-one new applicants for ad 
mission on the 3lst of December last. 

In the second pamphlet at the head of our article we have 
a full and interesting report of te ceremonies which took place 
in June last.on the inauguration of Prof. Richard Somers 
Smith as President of Girard College. The previous Presi- 
dent, Prof. Wm. H. Allen, who retired at the close of 1862, 
had filled that position for fourteen years. The Board of Di- 
rectors | aving passed a sel ies of resolutions complimenting | im 
in the highest terms for “the valuable services which he had 
rendered to the interests and success of the College, &e.,” an- 
nounces that it “ desires to elect a gentleman as President who 
ean bring to the position the highest character, admitted qual- 
ifications, energy, activity, administrative ability, moral and 
intellectual capacities, zeal and worth.” It seems that the only 
man believed to combine all the necessary qualifications was 
at the time a major in the United States army. As soon as 
Major Somers Smith was induced to assent to his being nomi- 
nated for the position, he was unanimously elected. The Pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors introdueed him to the audi- 
ence on the oceasion of his inauguration in an appropriate 
and impressive address, from which we take the following 
extract: 





‘The oe ion which assembles us to-day points for its consequences 
to the fut Its outgrowths will bear their sweet or bitter fruit for 
coming decade nd generations Lmpre ssive and interesting to-day’s 
ceremonies are for us, as they clothe themselves with the drapery of 
prophet lemnity The voices of the past come to us with the lan 
cri f experience Those from the future call on us in the living, 
ringing ecadenee of Hope and Triumph. Our duties, like the columns 
before ul vl eh anerent rt lias « De crate l. ure Cll h] l by th Sto 
eal sternn vith which they ar led ted to th iltilled pury ( 
We are tod t tl mplishment of a testam \ ist, Imposed 
by | | vol ti n the f of our honor and 1 
rity I} louble 4 ibility On to the pury rh 
oth f f this « idence 1 l Let W 
ana lie col | l prod l It i il ! T > 
lil It { ! lit I t] f i) I { | f t 
The ] t} | ! which | ecreimol S ! 
fo t ( | is to he nu pu to 
th . f s 
( nh ii | p bone th iil i { il 
anal « in f oh lay | n tio 1 MOST 
wetiv | th 1 in all it 1 ! \ i titu th 
ileal and t etual charact tics of this Coll . l be att | 
The 0 pupils who are, ind tho who will be. the recipients of the 
mivanta vhich a embrac Lin this imyn ved \ em, Wil find the 
realization of their value in coming years, if they zealously seek to 
secure all that is necessary now. For you and for us, hope and 
triumph should be strength and justification. We expect the pupils 
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to be willing, obedient, studious and zealous. It is for you our efforts 
are to be exhausted; if so be they result in truly educating you; not 
a showy, tawdry, unsubstantial education, but a sound, practical, use 
ful i t ction tor ti re it » I nhood, We have entered 


on the trial of this reformed pol y. We are now to establish it We 


trust in the cordial co-operation of all united with this institution for 
this end [It will be secured, for earnest conviction nerves us for suc- 
cess, and enlightened progr netions our determined efforts 

laking this opportunity thus to explain what only 1 ls to be 
presented to impartial, intelligent, « lid eriticism, to see at least 
a fair and full trial, my present of l act is now to be most cheer- 
fully ] ! l. Invoking for t r lent of the Coll who is 
now to be mally pr nted te int t capacity, tl \ il of 
«i l, t | lL col eration i en l f Philadelp| t il 
tio regards of the pupi t] re ¢ peration « connected 
with this Col , Ll have the p sul ~ nti Prol i iARD 
Somers Siri, President of the Girard College 


After some introduetory remarks, the new President replied 
in the following pertinent and judicious language: 


( Lbv vour voice 1 ! in ve ] t pation in 
those great } Ing evel \ r ring the | ts of \ ri 
cun called trom posit a ! } bility im tl ns 

‘ nd one to which | cord \ ‘ my} it and you 
W | ps, not wonder that I | first felt l of d 
vided \ b nh ¢ to. | h the yn : 
under t] pproval of the Ch | \ nd onee m yt tl 
academic gown, I have tl leon that I hav rided 
by the single, pure, and motive of | 1 am, 
and all t | have | roead l dev it t ‘ Wii il 
think LT can most effectually f L the vat of) lt 
glory of God And I do l \ ve my ¢ ! 1 my 
best effort to that wread ¢ ol W h tl I rniheent ¢ rity 1s 
a fittir exponent 

ad | i ] ew vy ¢ t lL the deepest ule of 

t en L pliuila )) t i the suby rf t] 
tr l of theo vhio ti t » ) i | 3 
stu eh the « l i | 1 « ol infines x {1 sO 
far responsible to his country a Lh Maker wh one eontributing 
in some devt to give form Li ‘ter tothe national lif 1 think 
If 1MpPosstt to ovel th ip il ot tits Tililbda lel 
[t under) t W 'e) ja wd 
Ss 


We would gladly copy the whole inaugural address, but the 
limited space preseribed for our article precludes us from re- 
producing more than a brief extract or two. Addressing him- 
self to those to be associated with him in the important duties to 
which he has thus been called, the President says: 


“*We then, ladies and gentlemen of the household and Fsculty, 


have the honor of being co-laborers with those who are clothed w th 
the great publie r sponsibility of Making operative the las bonevo- 
lence of t true patriot Lt Is our part to give substance to the great 


desi rn. We are to sh ype a Monument more enduring than even these 
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gran 1 marbles, than that affecting statue Our work is not of stone 
or bi r memorial of Stephen Girard will not be like many un- 
finished products of a generation’s enthusiasm, of which p sterity 
will, with cold curiosity, inquire the signiticane No: the widow’s 
tl ing for her rescued orphan; her grateful pray , inefface- 
ably corded on high; the diffusive influence for 11 that ever radi- 
tes m tl cent t honest pride that will yet prompt from 
urged lips the boast, ‘1, too, was a pupil of Girard College’—these are 
the thins that outlive pyrami 


We can only make room for one brief extract more. This 
we take from that truly excellent passage in which the 
President addresses the pupils of the institution. 


‘To you, my pupils, in beginning a relationship to you which ought 


to be, and is, one of the very nearest and dearest, next to family ties 
I The n tl tot vou t cher nd { iid t yvyou | would ay, take pat 
tern from him whose name will ever be to you the most familiar and 
beloved word—lI 1 nthe na of Stephen Girard Listen to his 
vo ki you, in return for all that he has given you, to learn the 
| f Is your es, a love of truth, so 
, and Look at his benevolence. Would you not, each 
of vou, li to | ble to give freely so much comfort and happiness 
to thousands who would never know you except by your name and a 
marble likeness? You will probably ney r be able todo so much as that, 
but youcan copy his benevolence by your daily and hourly aets of kind- 
ness and brotherly feeling towards each other, ther by forming those 
habits of love to your fellow- ti which he so much desired you to 
po You can | n to love the truth by manfully resisting every 
temptation lsity in ls, deeds, and even in thought. When we 
say of any one that he is a & im, What hiewher praise can we give ? 
The man that we t t, that man we love and honor. Listen to him 
wain, asking you to learn to love sobriety and industry. Think how he 
| l | vithin his ch th t money could procure, yet al- 
wiys lis berly and temperately; under no obligation to work, yet 
ilwavs doing, alw ty industrious, Ai kwh did he livethus ? Because 


he kn Ww, und he want avyvou, his boy s, to know it you who ire fe {ting 
the benefits of his life of hard work and self-masté ry that thereis no 
true happin or health of mind or body without benevolence, truth, 
sobriety and industry.” —Pp. 23-4 


There is every reason to believe that the general efficiency 
of the institution will be greatly increased under the auspices 
of Prof. Smith. He has already inaugurated the polytechnic 
system, and he is eminently qualified to secure its practical de- 
velopment. As all regard him as a reformer, we hope he will 
also introduce the study of the Latin language. The study 
of the Greck we should not urge, because Girard was not in 
favor of the classics, although he did not go so far as to exclude 
them. The most he has said on the subject is, that he would 
not recommend them; and be it remembered that he has said 
this only because he was unacquainted with them himself. We 
feel satisfied that a man of his shrewdness and sound, practical 
common sense would readily have appreciated the utility, es- 
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pecially of the Latin, had he been qualified to do so even by a 
slight acquaintance with that language. The great mistake 
with those who have not studied it is, that the Latin is merely 
ornamental as a branch of education, or at best that it is use- 
ful only in proportion as we possess more or less ability to 
translate it. But we are not afraid of being contradicted by 
any competent authority when we say that no other study 
whatever is so well caleulated to invigorate the mind and de- 
velop the intellectaal faculties. But independently of all this, 
had Mr. Girard known how much our own language is indebted 
to the Latin, not to mention the French and Spanish, which are 
little more than dialects of that noble tongue, he would have 
come toavery different conclusion in that part of his will which 
refers to the study of languages, since he would also have been 
aware that a good Latin scholar could read French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian, with little difficulty, without having 
ever paid any attention to those languages per se. Both Prof. 
Smith and Mr. Vaux understand this, and we hope they will 
act upon it accordingly. 


Arr. \ l. Fistory of ( in England. By Wenxry Tuomas 
Buek 2 vols London 

> 4 ( / f hig / N th Centu S¢ ils 
hy] | : / \ Prize Essay By Winiram 
B. il 1.M., Bart rat Law London 

3. West rd KE pure; ¢ The Great Drama of Human Progress. 


By E. L. Macoos. New York 


In placing these volumes at the head of our article, we by 
no means design writing a review of either the authors or their 
labors. It is simply our object at the present time to present 
such thoughts and reflections as have occurred to us on the 
subject of civilization. We start with the question, What is 
our modern civilization? What are its tendencies and desti- 
nies, its dangers and hopes? Has it done all it might; 
achieved all demanded of it, or possible to it; and is it pre- 
paring for final repose? Shall its record 


Be but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First F lom and then Glory vhen that fails, 
Wealtl ‘ ption—barbaris t last ?” 
Wealth, vice, rruption—barbarism at last 


It is important that we solve these problems, if solved they 
are to be; that we learn to read the inscriptions upon the 
tombs of the past; that we be able, in some manner, at least, 
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to propiesy the coming future. We propose, therefore, to put 
upon record some of the considerations which have led us to 
the belief that these questions must receive different and more 
ee ving answers than the skeptical and desponding tones in 
Wiich tiey are often asked would seem to indicate. Perhaps 
it w.ll hardly be necessary to inform the reader that we do not 
propose using the term civilization in any narrow or restricted 
seus’. Wedo not mean by it simply the culture and _ retine- 
ment of the few,—but much more than this; namely, the cul- 
ture, education, training, and condition of the many. There 
are two classes of the skeptical in regard to civilizition: one 
made up of those who believe the world rotten to the core— 
indeed, wholly unsound; that its proclivities are not only 
wrong, and that, too, in part through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, but that humanity in its entireness is past help and in- 
curable, and that no medicine can reach its wound wit! heal- 
ing power. Such doubters, or worse, naturally enough make 
fast in the harbor of old abuses, defending all human wrongs, 
individual and national, as institutions founded in religion 
both natural and revealed. The other class is composed of 
those who, whilst satisfied that civilization has achieved all 
possible good for mankind; that it has the vefore reached 
the summit of its power, and is surely and rapidly reaching its 
end. nevertheless maintain that an entire remode Mine « of society 
is possible—a reconstruction of it in formation, spirit, and 
styie. Now if modern civilization has indeed passed its point 
of culmination, there are, it may be, reasons enough for us to 
exunine the speculations of t!iose who still believe in the future 
an possible because they despair of gathering useful fruit from 
the tree of the present and the actual. But is it indeed true, as 
they allege, that the power of civilization is exhausted? They 
must show that it is, (for the burden of proof rests with tlem- 
selves.) before they can call upon the world to give up) what it 
has, to forego past and present resources, and especia!ly to ig- 
nore what has already done so much and so well for mankind. 
Have tiey who oppose our view a better title by which to enter 
and possess the estate? And if they have this, surely it de 
volves upon them to show it before they undertake to dispos- 
Sess ny tenant. 

The wisdom of the wise would teach us to cling to what 
we +s ive, and to make the most of that—to do the best with it 
till we can obtain more. Let us strive to shape, control, and 
guide human life in its present estate, and to do so as well as 
we can; let us ascertain its capabilities, develop its resources, 
ani thus bring our civilization up to the highest conecivable 
point—unless we are satisfied, nay, sure, that its vitality and 
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power are gone. The questions, then, that stand at the door 
asking for admission are—Are we really prepared for the new, 
satisfied to cast away the old? Is it certain that what we call 
civilization can go no farther? And if it has passed its me- 
ridian of glory and worth, when? Let us find out, if we 
may. Did the eighteenth century witness its culmination and 
decline? Was it at the commencement of that? Or, going 
back to a more remote period in history, shall we say that it 
was at the midde of the seventeenth century 2? Wars were more 
frequent than they are now at both of those periods; the masses 
were in a far inferior condition; in no respeet were they cir- 
cumstanced as they are at present. In regard to personal lib- 
erty and safety, in respect to food, to houses and raiment. the 
comparison would be vastly in our favor. Look, too, at their 
condition in other things. We find they were not so well edu- 
eated; their advantages for religious and moral culture were 
not to be compared to those of later times. So, too. as a re 
sult of this, crimes were not only more frequent, but were also 
more severely punished. May we not also say,—facts cer- 
tainly bear us out in the assertion,—that there was a coarse- 
ness in the manners and in the literature of the times. to which 
our age, thanks to something, is a stranger? In view of all 
this, is it true that civilization has been at a standstill nay, 
worse—since the age of Charles Il. and Louis XIV.” 

Was it at the beginning of the nineteenth century? Think 
what wonders have been witnessed since then. Reflect upon 
the progress which has been made since that period, not only 
in the physical, but also in the intellectual, moral, and religious 
worlds. “No steamboats ascending rivers against wind and 
tide—braving, too, the perils of old Ocean, and, indeed, bridg- 
ing the same, so as to bring the most remote climes into near 
neighborhood: no railroa ls, ‘modern “ acts of the apostles” of 
civilization, as they have been denominated; no telegraph 
speeding words around the earth ‘in less than forty seconds ;’ 
no daguerreotype staying the light, and constraining the sun 
in a new service of art: no way to procure a comfortable 
wardrobe for a month’s labor.” No period in the past has 
borne witness to such a time as this when there were such 
munificent returns for the toil of the laborer. The means of 
living, of improvement, of education—when were they so 
great as at this moment? Behold, too, the advance in medi- 
cine, the progress in the healing art. The doctors both of 
our bodies and our souls have found out many inventions, 
have learned many things valuable for the relief and cure of 
the many “ills to which flesh is heir.” Religion in its broader 
relations and with its deeper meanings, not in conventicle. 
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formula nor in creed, but embracing the welfare of the race, 
and looking to the improvement of mankind-—where, if not in 
our own cra, may it be thus found in daily life? Now it 
comes in wholesome and needed reforms—temperance re- 
forms, prison reforms; in institutions of charity and of be- 
nevolence; in asylums, in reform schools, retreats for the 
wicked and the unfortunate. And then come our legal 
vights—when had these such scope and play as now? Has 
modern civilization done nothing for our rights and our purses ? 
“Call from their dusty alcoves the largest hearts that beat in 
the eighteenth century—the Marquis Becarria and Montesquieu 

and ask them if our jurisprudence, the spirit of our laws, 
shows civilization to be on the deeline. And if not satisfied 
with their response, speak to England’s Somers, France’s 
D’Augesseau. Now and fifty years ago, not one capital offence 
where there were ten, not a sentence to the dungeon where 
there were twenty; yet life is safer, property more secure, and 
crime less common. What has brought this change, we ask, 
but ovr civilization? Is not this the fair fruit and consum- 
mate flower of modern eivilization ? 

We do not believe the frequent assertion that crime is on 
the increase. It is mere assertion without proof. We do not 
doubt that there is more crime now in the United States than 
there was fifty years ago. This we grant: but compare the 
population of the States during those respective periods. Then 
there were from five to seven millions of people; now there are 
twentv-five-—an essential difference! Yet, in examining the 
statisties of crime, and in noting the standards of right and 
wrong, at diverse periods, we are persuaded that a most con- 
siderable and eneouraging improvement will be found to ap- 
pear both in public and in private morals. 

What is the judgment of our age, to-day, concerning war, 
duelling, slavery, intemperance, and the long and awful eata- 
logue of crimes and of vices? What does it think of truth, 
of honor, of justice, and of right, compared with former 
epochs? We hear of great, learned, and accomplished men of 
other days, and there were such. We hear, too, of great law- 
vers, and of world-renowned speeches which carried our grand- 
fathers by storm, and bent them at their will. But look at 
the matter in its right relations; consider a moment. Let us 
ask, Would Parsons have been the giant unapproached and 
unapproachable had Shaw been his contemporary? Suppose a 
half century ago Choate or Curtis had flourizhed, would not 
many another light have “ paled its ineffectual fires?” We 
may say, without exaggeratiop, that we have hundreds now, in 
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all the professions, all undistinguished, who would doubtless 
have been famous men, but, alas, they were born “ too late !” 

Fifty, Lo Sixty years since a greater part of the talent of the 
country was embraced in what were then known as the 
learned professions. ‘Then to be a minister, a lawyer, or a 
doctor was to be a great man—nay, ¢f/e great man. We all 
know that this is not so now, either as a fact, or in the public 
esteem. Now-a-lavs men are more respected for what they 
are in themselves for their « ssential manhood than for their 
calling or their profession. A man is not taller by a single 
inch beeause he is a physician, a lawyer, or a minister. “ The 
strong man at the bench and the weak one on it are both find- 
lug tieir own place. Indeed, the times are greatly changed in 
these respects, since talent, culture, erudition, intellectual pow- 
er, do not rush to the profession Sas once they did. We have 
liberally educated men in the marts of trade, engaged in man- 
ufactures, in commeree, and also in all the mechanical pur- 
suits. 

[t may be doubted whether any age has produced more real- 
ly great men than our own. No age is able to perceive and 
acknowledge its greatest minds. lHle who can master all his 
resources, who can make the best use of what the world has 


} 


furnished—namelv, its history, discoveries, its experienee, its 
: ; 


intelleet—he who can enter undismayed the broadest fields of 
facts, and eather out of these the most abundant and assured 
harvests—he is the greatest genius, the most illustrious mind 


of his age. Neither Shakespeare nor Bacon was known and 
appreciated by their cotemporaries as they are by ourselves; 
and for our knowledge and recognition of their genius we are 
inde bted to the impulse they alike gave to the world. We 
have been raised to a position where we receive the full and 
unbroken beams which fell only as seattered rays of light upon 
our p dlecessors. Bacon, as we know, committed his reputa- 
tion not to his ow 1, but to “after aves,” Think of the esti- 
mate put upon Milton’s Paradise Lost. Onee that immortal 
producti mn Was considered none too cheap at eve ounds ! 
May there not be among us greater intellects than those of the 
past ? Who shall Say that there are no men among us creater, 
indeed, than Shakespeare or Bacon—men holding a like rela- 
tion in point of superiority to our age which they did to theirs 

not as poets like the former, nor as philo ophers like the 
latter—wherever they may be, whether in closet, pulpit, shop, 
field or eounting-room—thinking, writing, talking, doing 
poets, therefore, and philosophers higher and wiser than any 
who have preceded them ? 

But to go back again:—we ask—Is the world at a stand- 
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still, or in course of retrogression, now—as late as in this cen- 
tury? Is there to be no improvement in the power-loom, the 
printing-press, the railway, the steamboat, tie telegraph, the 
daguerreotype; in the arts of production in gencral? Is there 
to be none, also, in our modes of thought, in our systems, in 
our theories, in our dealing “— crime and the criminal, in 
our treatment of the insane, in the things which are our glory 
and our pri le? Most and worst of all—Are our moral and 
spiritus l ; “quisiti us to cease? Weare aware that when we 
speak of our civilization, when the progress of modern civill- 
zation comes up, a f we express our confidence in it, the skep- 
tical at once call our attention to those civilizations which 


have been cither removed or superseded. Such say to us, in 
these is the proba ility, if not the ground for belief that all 
the benefits of our civilization must in turn p away. But 


from the old we do not infer the decadence of the new—of 
ours —but since this is of a dif rent origin livil y in ¢ anotl icr 


element, and sustained from other sources, we cannot think 
our civilization will share a kindred destiny. True, Egypt 
may ve possessed arts unknown to us; Greece, too, may 
have had philosophers, orators, poets, artists, captains, states- 
men, for aught we know, superior to any of modern times. 


Yes, we will allow the nz umes of Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, 
Pericles, Phidias, Prosceteles, Alexander, Aristotle, to be un- 
rivalled—and what then? Not at the beginning of Grecian 
civilization did the most illustrious of these names flourish. 
Long before its decline —the Grecian sun was far from its 
setting,—when they flooded the world with their more than 
material light. It was not at mei idian, therefore, nor yet at 
the culmination of the ancient civilizations. that those great 
geniuses appeared whore names the “ ages will not willingly 
let die.” History here, indeed, is philosophy te whing by exam- 
ple, and her records may be consulted as showing the existence 
as well as movements, not of a retrogressive, bel of a progres- 
sive, of an advancing, increasing civilization. The works of 


consummate genius, the master-picees of art who-ce | 


raive histo- 
rians have celebrated and poets sung, confront us here, and we 
bow in their majestie presence; but they are not, after all, 
sufficient argu nents to how that the past civilizations were 
superior to the present. ‘The Parthenon, the Temple of the 
Winds, the Pantheon, the splendid squares, noble aqueduets, 


massive peal vc s, none of the artistic and mechanical wonders 
of former ages; nor yet their grandest contributions to the 
literature of the world—unexampled in philosophy, art, poetry 
and song—all these put together do not settle the question. 
Far from a final and satisfactory answer do all these give. 
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To know what we desire, we must visit not temples nor 
palaces, not royal mansions where superiors hold their courts, 
but humbler places of abode. We must visit the h ry s of the 
pe pple. It is the eco dition of the any, not that of f the few, 
we must learn. We want to know what we may of the rights 
of persons and of things; and only as we know of these, can 
we talk of the suyi rior or inferi civilization. 

Nay, the old civilization we shall find to have been Pagan- 
ism, instead of Christianity, and its laws much like those taken 
from the Twelve Tubles of Roman jurisprudence. Remember, 
too, that these laws were a reflex of the standard of public 


Opinion among the peoples. We quote:—* A father shall 
“ton the right of life and death over all his lawfal children, 
and also of selling them.” “If the parties do not come to any 








uwreement, the ¢1 or may keep the debtor sixty days in 
chains, and in the course of that time, shall present him for 
i ur day at intervals of n ine days, and pub- 
licly notify the debt. If there be more cre ditors than one, 
da s, livide the debtor and sell him 
beyond the Tiber.” Let there be no marriage between the 
Patricians and the Plebeians.”’ 
‘ring the old civilization, and viewing as we may its 


composition, its essential properties and forms, we plainly per- 
ecive that it was sulject to decay from causes which cannot 
and do not affeet our own. Und le r it. there were great culture 
and refinement for the few, marked progress in literature and 
in art, but after all, dissolution was inevitable. AIl it could 


boast, its every conquest, its glory, 1 ealth, freedom, were but 

funeral marches to its ¢rave.” Its civilization was unlike 
our own; not an end, but a means ; doubtless designed to pre- 
pare the way for a higher and better—a John the Baptist ery- 
ing in the wilderness, and preparing for the coming of its 
Mes-iah. How different from ours were its prin ciples; built 


as it was upon the foundation not of love, but of force; and 
lookiy r more to mastery over the many, than to the help and 


service of all. We see this in the distinctions which were 
mide in social po-ition, and as ee ‘termined by caste and law. 
There were the upper and the lower eclasses—the Patricians 
and the Plebeians. In laws, in enstoms, in institutions, in reli- 
gion, in manners, the spirit of foree, the oppressive spirit, 

igned. The old civilization was in tone and temper war 
like. Conquest and subjuvation were the rule instead of the 
exception. Wealth eame by conquest, and luxury followed 
wealth; then came wastefulness, extravagance and corruption. 
Labor was shorn of its power, its productions reduced by the 
vast numbers required for the field of war. The natural result 
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was, that the higher classes in society became effeminate, whilst 
the lower became brutal. But all this was making way for 
something nobler and better. Another type of civilization was 
about to be exhibited. 

When, therefore, the old order of things had done its work, 
or rather performed its mission, those countries which had 
witnessed its culmination and realized its formative influence 
were overrun by the Goths and Vandals of the North. And 
here we begin to discover changes which could not, till now, 
have taken place. Here begin the assimilation of elements 
unlike anything that had entered into the past of the world. 
This was the new civilization. “ Old things had passed away; 
behold. all things had been made new.” There had, indeed, 
been manifestations of the final good of the race. The facul- 
ties and powers of mankind had at times grasped, with a te- 
nacity of desire and of purpose which could not be broken, the 
results of a higher and broader style of life. The love of lib- 
erty, “the undying love of liberty,” as the earlier patriots of 
our Revolution pronounced it, the indomitable will, the strength 
to labor and endure— these had already been embodied in num- 
berless examples. The civilizations of Greece and Rome had 
glorified and beautified as well as strengthened the world. 
But the elements which were now to assume another form were 
to he combined. The most =tupendous work of man, the 
noblest monument which micht lift its front to the skies, was 
to be commenced; or rather its foundations laid on the prim- 
itive rock of right and truth: the strueture was to ascend, till 
“the earliest beams of the morning should laugh and play upon 
its summit.” 

The scaffolding of the past had been taken away, and the 
building, whose majestic proportions had not been seen till now, 
stood revealed. ‘To this end, contributions had been levied on 
every side. JVhe Religion, among the religions of the world, 
contributed her best—Christianity; the old civilization brought 
its offering, and no mean offering it was—literature and the 
arts. Then, assimilatine these, and hardening them into the 
bone and gristle of a new foree—mingling. meanwhile, with 
them-——was the Teutonie element. Now shall the fact that a 
work, in which were found but a part of those clements, was 
not final nor complete, be cited to prove that where all ap- 
pliances of good meet, there can be no better, no different 
results ? 

Advancing as we have seen the new civilization from age to 
age, gathering fresh strengeth and stores of good in its onward 
and resistless career——and that, too, with greater or with less 
force of movement in proportion to the aid it has accepted 
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from Christianity— we can plainly trace its course and its cur- 
reut as it flows along. Tracing the direction which it takes, 
we shall see war become unpopular; the laws improve, the 
rights of man gaining in respect. Tracing it in its course, we 
have noticed progress in science and in the arts, great im- 
provement in the condition of the poor, a more universal dif- 
fusion of knowledge, different standards of morality, nobler 
and juster ideas of duty. ; 

lt we have studied civilization aright, such is its present de- 
velopment, such is its character. And now let us consider as 
briefly as we can some of those cireumstanees both of danger 
and of hope which attend it. In this diseussion we need not 
be surprised if the powers above have so ordered it, that whilst 
some of its obstacles look very much like aids, some of its aids 
might well be taken, so strong is the resemblanee, for its ob- 
stacles. Let us here examine some of the more prominent and 
evident manifestations of the old spirit. 

The first among these which we would instanee is war. 
War, as it seems to us, is the most foolish way of overcoming 
evil ever employed—a kind of attempt to cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils. It is not our objeet to go into 
statistics to show how ruinous and ¢ xpensive Wal have been, 
we mean those Wars which have heen raged for conquest and 
subjugation.—nor do we intend to speak of their horrors as 
these are revealed upon gory battle-fields, in smoking towns, 
devastated cities, and the like. Neither is it our object to 
instance the demoralization and general corruption of manners 
which follow inevitably in the sad train of war. It is sufficient 
for our purpose if we simply refer to war in general as one « f 
the most lamentable obstacles to the march of progress and to 
the advancement of a true civilization. 

Leaving this part of our subjeet, we proceed to refer to the 
love of power, which we regard as another of those hindrances 
to which we refer; perh ips no where else so much as in the 
desire for accumulation, in the love of wealth. in the struggle 
for Vast pos essions. Are we not right in saving that among 
the most marked tendencies of the times is the love of wealth ? 
And is there not danger that the money-power will mar- 
shal its forees till it be centralized—that, by and by, as in 
England and Ireland and on the Continent, the lands and 
property of our country may come into the posses-ion or con- 
trol of a comparatively inconsiderable number of people? 
Such is a natural consequence of the working of the law of 
capital as against labor. Whatever may be our fine--pun 
theories and speculations upon the subject, is it not lamental ly 
true, in republics no less than in monarchies, that “capital 
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owns labor,” and that the latter too often finds it must bow to 
the former's behests? Capital is keen-sighted, Argus-eyed, 
hard-visaved, close-fisted: in a word, it needs to be looked 
after. If we do not master it, may it not master us? A law 
of distribution as well as of accumulation obtains, or rather 
should obtain, in our world. 

We do not propose here an agrarian law; we do not accept 
nor adopt the fallacy that wealth should be equally distrib- 
uted—that possessions acquired in the interest of honor and 
industry should be divided amongst the poor, beeause the 
siothful and the improvident. We are aware that there are 
two sides to this question; that wealth is a blessing as well as 
a curse, aud that what it is to prove will altogether depend 
upon the u to whieh it i pul. The desire to have, to lay 
up and accumulate, is good in itself; is to be commended; is 
an ineentive, a spur to labor and endeavor. That werea 
shallow philosophy indeed which should ignore or despise 
an instinct implanted in the soul for the wisest of purposes. 
y \ p rit ol Spec ulation, 
and learned homilies have been pronounce d upon the love of 
extravagance and show; but before total condemnation be 


py upon these, let it be remembered that they are nou 


Much is said, and justly, too. about the s 


(gain, among the cir’ unistances of dan r to our civiliza- 
tion, the spirit of restlessness and impatience may be noticed. 
A want of faith.a love of change, a disposition to set aside the 
old because it is old, a continual preaching from the text, 
‘Whatever is. is wrong.” We mean to affirm that there is 
too much of radicalism, whilst there is not enough of conserv- 
atism. The age in which we live is characterized more by 
endenci » pull down and to destroy than it is by tendencies 
to build up and to save. The new and the marvellous is al 
tie rave, T c (me icans specially are coming to be like the 
old At las, Who spent their time in nothing so much as in 
hearing and in telling about some new thing! It is true that 
there are evils in society, that there are wrongs to be re- 
dressed ; d ri hts to he upl el |: but soc iety, however j per- 
feet and incomplete, is not all wrong: and our enthusiasts and 

] 


zealots are to remember that the world was not made ina day. 
| tience is our bane; patience only ean be our cure. 


‘will grant our opponents, for the sake of the argument, 


that society is sadly out of joint, and that its elements and 


forces d reorganizing; but reorganization is a matter whie! 
requires time, and we must wait for that. Must the house be 
torn down ‘ause one room in it is inconvenient? Nay; but 
let us rather rearrange that, and thus save the whole. Wretch- 
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limping logie; how palpably absurd is this whieh runs eontinu- 
ally and forever inacircle! Yet we may say that this very 
i npatien and these partial views we have ¢ iered are 
productive of good results. Although it loosens men’s faith in 
the power and appointment of many a really useful o 1Za- 
tion and arrangement, yet, in a good degree, it is n vin 
dicate civilization, showWing as it does that the heart of society 
is all righ sound and healthy to the core—that it fe for 
go sympathies With man, whilst, from its own ho und 
roof-iree, it sends forth to the world the ul-ive, ¢ est 
warm-learted, if often short-sighted and extravagant, pioneers 

1 phil Poplist So it is that a more than hu W mn 
order its; whilst the seal ire poised and lie in an 
impartial hand. “It is not in that I] to «direct 
his steps.” There is ; power, a superior W a 
supreme goodness, for ever at work, not only in armies 
of heiven above, but also among the inhabitan f the th 
beneath N these various dispositions of th alike 
( l id aged, as we | e pel | d WV | | a 
he y nd yer conservatis ny ft love o iiula- 
tion ' 1 wea ogether { Oo tend i u in 
motion by the laws of gn { umd of progr \ howe 
have eal laws of civilizatio ( n no 
I spare | Wiliou 44 a l i | Not o | 1 
pull | kept alert, wide’ awal | wholesome] tive 
but new and vlial trut eo fort rand and elorious 
idea re before us, ennoblin ns t and 
su! l ri } ul of | l | OT a ide 
clearer, and nally, man’s ‘livations and his dui ire 
brouvht hom re clearly ith to t cons ( the 
b 

And t is, as our rea s will ha there are ré 
so ve and weighty for the hat is in = e look 
forward to humanity under ou zation. 7 , too 
is xt | ed by the past ind the t It] u unon 
( ilerations whieh endure 

We say, we hav encouraging faith in this civi ion. 
[ts central idea 1 1e wood of tl un 1 not th f the 
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for all peoples and for all climes. Ay, all who are worthy of 
liberty, and who can discern the difference between liberty and 
licentiousness, are invited to partake of the feast thus prepared. 
From century to century, yea, from generation to generation, 
larger and still larger, increasing and yet to be increased, is 
the infusion of the truly catholic and Christian element. 

In its infancy, barbarism characterized the spirit of the 
arlier ages; this, however, was replaced by chivalry, then the 
highest manifestation of human society—knight-errantry its 
most beautiful expression. The ages demanded that for which 
they were fitted. They were prepared for nothing better, and 
how should they ask for better than they knew? The age of 
chivalry is not to be despised; nay, we need more of its spirit 
to adorn our latest civilization. Eminent indeed was the ser- 
vice it did in its day. Generosity, valor and gallantry were 
inculcated and practised by it. Its effects, we are told by one 
of the most elegant and polished historians of any past or 
present age, are to be sought “in the general feeling of respeet 
for the female sex, in the rules of forbearance and decorum in 
society, und in the duties of speaking truth and observin. 
courtesy.” Yet we may affirm that our chivalry goes mue 
further when sanctified by the spirit of Christianity. Its bet- 
ter manifestation is found in institutions for the relef of the 
destitute and of the poor, in asylums for the insane, the deaf, 
the dumb, the blind—in the provisions made for the education 
of all classes and conditions, and in the moral and religious 
instruction of all. 

The capacity, too, of production has greatly increased, and 
is still on the advanee. Herein, as we have before mentioned, 
is our hope for the future. That is indeed a great and benefi- 
cent power, the power of bringing the supply up to the demand; 
of multiplying, by means of those wonderful implements which 
man has invented and created, productions which are indispen- 
gable t »> the rood of the ereatest number. To be able to produce 
an iminenuse amount of those things which men need both for com- 
fort and for strength, to have.in short, enough for all,and that too 
without taxing the time of all to achieve so grand results,— 
this is a reality which stands prominently forth and challenges 
attention; a reality belonging only to the most perfect and 
complete state of society of which we can conceive. “ What,” 
exclaimed one of our most distinguished ethical writers, a 
philosopher and wit as well as preacher, “ what is the object 
of all governnent? The object of all government is roast 
mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest justice, a 


clear highway, a free chapel. What trash, to be brawling in 


the streets about the Green Isle and the Isle of the Ocean, and 
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the bold anthem of Evin go bragh ! Far better anthem woula 
be. Erin go bread and cheese 2 kra go cabins that keen out the 
rain; Erin go pantaloo s without a Yy holes in them ! , 

Society would seem to have reached that point where the de- 
velopment of the physical forees ot the world is especially 
equired. To aid this development, in the present coadition 
of civilization, would seem to be the aj pointed work of man- 
kind. And, as we have elsewhere hinted, so we here repeit— 
we may not question but that, in the work to which men are 
now called, there are other Shakespeaies and Bacons, nay, 
were it possible, there are greater than these, prophesying, 
teaching, thinking and constructing, in the hot life of the nine- 
teenth century. Time, in its slow but sure passage, has pro- 
vided the implements and means for the prosecution of the 
needed labor, so that nothing may stand in the way for its 
successful achievement. The past is secure; the seeds of for- 
mer civilizations, wafted from trees planted and nuriured in 
remote periods, have been earried by the winds of heaven, and 
have lodged in newer and still more productive scils. Nothing 
known in the past is lost; the contributions of history, science, 
learning, art, the researches in philosophy and ethics—all the 
elements and ingredients of former epochs, are the posses- 
sion of the present. Truth is never old, but always new; her 
locks are golden; the frosts of age cannot touch them; her 
step is as elastic and her vigor as unabated as when first she 
came from the fashioning hand and informing mind of the 
Infinite. Whatsoever comes into the domain of man’s knowl 
edge is wooed and won with more purpose and resolve, with 
more persistence and perseverance, than was ever maiden by 
her lover. A thousand tongues repeat the truth; a thousand 
pens leap to record it, whilst the press, with winged power 
and inspiration—the press, the noblest and best manifestation 
of civilization and the arts—makes innumerable pages to glow 
with the new thought, sending it with speed of fire to the ends 
of the earth. 

What if libraries be destroyed and books burned without 
number; what if past contributions to the world’s history be 
obliterated—the loss may be great indeed, and might be 
thought irreparable—but truth is immortal and cannot die 
“ the eternal years of God are hers ’—-and her records, trans- 
mitted from mind to mind and from heart to heart, will re- 
main. And then look, too, at our material appliances; behold 
our faithful and obsequious servitors, the press, the power- 
loom, the railway, the steamship, the telegraph, the submarine 
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eable. All these were unknown to the old civilizations, but 
they are the servants of ours. We are aware that it is the 
fashion of idealists, and of their sympathizers, to inveigh 
against the movements of the age, to preach dull sermons, or 
to read dusty homilies about its materialistic tendencies 
Many are engaged in constructing theories of civilization 
founded on the shifting sands of inverted truths; many still 
prefer to dwell in Utopia, and to tenant castles of air. They 
act as if God had blundered in making this world. ig eall 


in ——s 1 the Providence which dictates and provide They 
ignore facts, and pr inciples deducible from them; th "y are wn- 
willing to take things as they find them, and, instead of scold- 


ing and complaining about their malformation, go ma fully t Oo 
work and right social abuses and human wrongs. We believe 
“in the good time coming:’ we believe that the future will 
open upon us glories yet unrevealed; we believe that, in re- 
spect to final results and consequences of good, we stand but 
at the portals of the temple not made with hands; but even 
those things which neither eye hath seen nor ear heard, 
must depend in no slight measure upon the recognition and 
employment of m ite ial forees. God works by means to his 
appointed ends, and helps those only who help themselves. 
Turning to still an ther phase of socie ty, to another side of 
life, we discover the public heart beating more quickly and 
strong!y in the direction of humanity than ever before. The 
cause of man is receiving the consideration which so great a 


ens t merits. A new song is being sung; a new voice is 
heard—strains of musie ascend which were indeed strange and 
di scordant onee. ‘In our civilization there come forth utter- 
anees not, as of yore, in behalf of the noble and the great, but 
of the poor and the lowly. The sorrowing and the sad, the 


unfortunate, the erring and the sinful are heard, and their 
pleadings for sym) athy, assistance, and advice no longer go 
unheeded. Look at our dit ‘rature in this respect. What ad- 
vancement hes’ been made here! How much more genial and 
humane is it than that of preceding times! No civilization 
save ours has borne such fruit. In vain we carry our re- 
seirches into the archives of the past in search for what the 
present brings us. Nothing in the literature of Greece or Rome 
nor of any earlier civilizations, can be compared to it. Theirs 
were coldly, brightly intellectual; theirs glowed with human 
— and inspiration; theirs sparkled all over with the 
seintill it! ons of fan ¥% but the moistened ¢ ve, the tear-stained 
8 ‘k, the warmly-beating ‘wording the sympathy for human woes, 
were all unknown. Ours is warm and hea irty; ours is genial 
and kind; ours is pervaded by the juices of humor; ours l 
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and laughs, and sings. Other literatures of other civilizations 
were indeed no strangers to wit, but they knew not the influ- 
ence of that which oils the wheels of hot and dusty life—the 
presence and comfort of veritable humor. Who, we ask, among 
the authors of the earlier stages of civilization, ean make good 
the pla esof Fielding and Goldsmith? At earlier periods such 
characters as Parson Adams and Doctor Primrose would have 
been impossible. By no other civilization have creations like 
these been atte mypt a hs is the literature of to-day weak 
and puling. W hilst sas genial and hearty as that of the 
last century, it is more earnest, sympathizing and brave. It 
does not, as in the past, merely laugh at man, nor satirize his 
follies, but it laughs with him, pities and helps him. — Its exist- 
enee is indicative of health and progress: there is nothing mor- 
bid in its temperament and blood. Ot Fielding and Goldsmith 
we have spoken; and we now inquire, What earlier civiliza- 
tion or what antecedent age could have produced an “ Uncle 
Toby ad 

Let us rejoice and hope in an age which gives us an author 
and we would not palliate his coarseness—who could conceive 
a Tobias shandy. Let us have faith in an age when such a 
character, though surrounded by never so much rubbish, is wel- 
|, appreciated, loved—when pure and noble souls like 
Leigh Hunt may not hesitate to write. ‘“ But what shall I say 
to thee, thou quintescence of the milk of human kinduess-—thou 
reconciler of war, (as far as it was once necessary to reconcile 
it:) thou returner to childhood during peace; thou loved of 
widows; thon master of the best of corporals; thou whistler at 
excommunications; thou high and only final Christian gentle- 
man; tl ou pitier of ee devil hin self divine Unele Toby! 
Why, this I will seat ade bold by thy example, and caring 
nothing for what anyho« dy may think of it who does not in some 
measure partake of t! iy nature, that as long as the character of 
Unele Toby finds an echo in the heart of man, the heart of 
man is noble. It awaits the impress of all good things, and 
nay prepare for as many surprises in the moral world as sci- 
enee has brougnt about in the physie al.” 

In this age, too, more than in any other, wit and satire have 
heen em testa in behalf of humanity. Its genius has also 
been illustrated by the first of wits and most genial of humor- 
ey" Sidney Smith has employed his vast powers in the cause 

‘humanity. He has done this in a w: ay to make these felt 
in the utter destruction of hoary -headed errors and of old 
abuses, as well asin his searching exposures of humbug and pre- 
tence. All honor be to him who, not transcending the limits 
of decorum and truth, has faithfully used his scalpel in dis- 
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secting the faults and errors of ‘sazeand times. The world 
needed his skill in moral surgery; nee led its application in 
the removal of the exerescene:s which have grown upon the 
body po itic only to corruptan ! Gestroy. Worthily indeed did 
he fill his place. A brave warrior,: © never surrendered to the 
foe; a skilful commander, he was rcver surprised into defeat— 
great and illustrious not on fields cf death and blood, but in 
contests of satire and wit: in combat ith masters of iniquity. 

“Quaint, queer, quizzical, genial, »rave, dead, delightful, 
Charles Lamb.” In what ave but in curs could we have been 
blessed by thy coming? When, save in tunes like these, couldst 
thou have walked the earth inthe strength and joy of thy peculiar 
powers? Is there, in all the tomes of Latinity, such power, such 
strength, such cause for hope and cheer as in thine humblest 
essays” Better for us than the stateliest works of antijuity, 
more to be prized than they all, are thy writings. “ Chimney- 
Sweeps,” “ Beggars.” and “Poor Relations” of Elba—they 
teach us that the influence of Christianity is not ideal and 
intangible, but positive and real: that the spirit of the beautiful, 
the true and the good, shall vet glorify human nature. But 
what of our latest literature? Descending to these times, there 
is anothor author* of world-wide repute—a man of whom we 
may say with the reverence due a higher name, that “ the 
common p yple h ar hii tn ol idly.” This man’s contributions 
to the literature of progress and of hope can never perish. 
They embody truths of inestimable worth; they are alive with 


i 
' 


the feeling and inspiration whieh are found only in a soul of 
more than royal birth—one of Nature’s noblemen, her crowned 
and seeptered kine. Who has looked in upon the “ Brothers 
Cheeryble,” and not felt himself a better man? Who has be- 
come acqu iinted with * Lit le Ne 1.” and not found hin self in 
the possession of a sad, sweet ‘ joy for ever?” Who has been 
introduced to “Captian Cuttle,” and not “made a note” of 
it on the‘ tablet of the heart.” ineflaceable for ever ? The 
works of Charles Dickens alone are a standing refutation of 
the disheartening and echeerless doctrine that society is all 
wrone and civilization is a failure. All hail the New Gospel of 
Dickens—the lesson of to-day! All hail the new preacher to 
patrician and plebeian, to master and to slave! 

Still other illustrious names have glorified our times. 
Robert Hall has discoursed, and multitudes have listened, thrill- 
ed and eutraneed; Channing has spoken in tones of angelie 
sweetness, and with voice of reformatory power ; Walter 
Savage Landor has strung his harp and brought musie from its 
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strings. All these, too, have discoursed of war. its horrors 
and its crimes. in tones the world cannot choose but hear. 
* Abon Ben Adhem,’—is not this the growth and fair fruit of 
our civilization? Had Leigh Hunt done no more than that, 
his name had gone down to distant generations. This creat 
poem embodies the very spirit of the Elder Brother of our race. 
Amid the constellation, another star is shining: the intellectual 
heavens were dark without his light. We refer to the laureate 


of England, the ar thor of “ In Memoria) and of * Locksley 


Hall.” What lofty cheer ascends in our midst from him! how 
does he encourage out trugeling, tempted humanity in tones 
of sweetness and with words of winged power! How hy opens 
up a passage out of darkness and doubt into the lieht and 


) 
‘ 


<urance of faith and joy! 


Bryai t, too, comes with his silver toneue, and sings of the 
‘Crowded Stre« i” and of the lara love t} at 


l } tone he 
conflict h old abuse | with hoary wro In storm 
and tempest, | ha breasted with us the lillows. and n the 
calms that succeed 1 | i 


i@ has sat by our firesides, and told us of 


ble life. llood, from ‘ross the w e of wat bridged 
indeed by sympathizing hearts, has sune to us “ The Song of 
the Shirt.” A seer looking into the future. a pro h ling 
up his voice to predict and in pire, he has told us of t! ines 
we need to know—how divine t poetry may be made to enforee 
the duties and ela of the livin nd, himself O thre 


dving, he has show us that the bed of death mav | regaled 
with theo | ) of the‘ rose ahove ft e moul Ry We ] \ stood 
with him w “The Bridge of Siehs.” and seen the wreck 
humanity vo down the stre of deat] 


Civilization is a state] as well as beautiful soverei n, and 
she requires the assis anee of many handmaids, i] rcom 
mands are ¢ iven in nom asured terms: her favors a e tended 
to no special classes or conditions. Vhe high and the low. the 
rich and the poor, all the sons and daughters of toiling, strug 


gling humanity, are bringing their ¢ifts to an altar whieh shall 
not s oke wit 1 unsans tified Fac ilices, but whie s| flame 
with incense which Providenee may accept. It is an eneour- 


aging circumstance that a field so ample in all its proportions, 
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whilst it is so favorable to the growth and expansion of civili- 
zation, has thus been opened and entered. It is cradled and 
nurtured by the New World. It would seem as if America 
had been diseovered, and her possibilities of good revealed in 
the working of the reat problem, at the very epoch when her 
occup tion and her settlement could be of the greatest service. 
Separated from the Old World by an ocean, a vast waste of 
waters Intervening, as well as afar from the obstructions and 
hindrances of other countries, civilization here has an open 
and undisputed field, and ample room. When we consider 
its condition at the time of the discovery of America; when we 

hold its preparation for new and higher triumphs, and the 
aids it could reeeive from the diseovery, we are constrained to 
regard the well-known lines of Berkley as prophetie.* And 
here we remark, that all the forms and conditions of soci ‘ty 
which pi led the settlement of the New World, were neces- 
sary to prepare the way for the final « xperiment of the power 
of Christian civilization. 

When the times were ripe for the change; when the forces 
were gathered and marshalled for the new contest: when all 
the needed elements were compacted and organized,—the Bar- 


1 


barian, the Grecian, the Roman. the Christian,—representing, 


ne 


in turn. the will, the intelleet, foree and heart—then, and 
not before. the vision of a new world began to stir men’s 


thoughts—their dreams revealed a new continent—then, and 
not before lid the rreatl discoverer Colu nbus realize, or rather 
feel, that somewhere beyond the waste of waters there was an 
Isle of [lope slumbering on the bosom of the great deep. 

In progre ing with our discussion with those who doubt or 
deny the mareh of an advancing civilization, we should take 
into consideration a fair statement of their grounds of differ- 
ence with ourselves. Let us look from their stand-point as 
well as from our own, so that no undue advantage may be 
taken. Now what is their statement, and for what do they 
contend?) We answer that they maintain, as has in part ap- 
peared, that the tendencies of civilization are to the increase 
of poverty, destitution and degradation among the many; and 
to wealth, luxury, extravaganee, and refinement among the 
few. They say that, in society as at present organized, the 
former condition necessarily accompanies the latter; that 
wretchedness, squalor and filth, ignorance and vice, go hand in 
hand with abundanee, education, culture and the perfection of 


W Var t! urs f empu takes its way; 
| | ts a uly } at 

A fifth shall the drama with the day 
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the arts. They contend that there is an impassable gulf fixed 
by civilization between men; a gulf as different, nay, as impos 
sible to bridge, as that mentioned in sacred history; that men 
are ranged in castes, divided into classes, which not only do 
not approach, but which ever recede from each other; and to 
prove that this is the case, they ask us to look at England and 
at lreland. 

Their argument is, that the poor in those countries were 
never so poor, so helpless and degraded as they are found to 
be at the present time; whilst, on the contrary, among the 
higher, and in this respeet wealthier classes, the means of lux- 
ury were never so rapidly accumulated. Society, too, they 
affirm, was never before so artificial, nor has man’s invention 
been so highly taxed to provide ways to rob and spend. 

Some of these allegations we utterly deny, whilst others we 
assent to but in part. But whatever truth may be in them, 
still we utterly reject the inferenees sought to be drawn from 
them. But suppose they are true; what then? The evils and 
abuses of which our opposers complain are not the outgrowth 
of civilization, but they appear in spite of it, and must neces- 
sarily continue for a time, but not always. But civilization is 
not for the present any more than for the past. Civilization is 
for all time. and henee must mitigate such evils and wrongs 
still more, or remove them altogether. Now we maintain 
that the condition of things on the whole is improving and 
advancing: that the intellectual, social and moral state of the 
people at large, parti ‘ularly that of the poorer classes, is bet- 
ter than it was two hundred, or even one hundred years ago. 
We know there have been exceptional years, like 1846 and 1847, 
when there was a great and lamentable searcity of food; when, 
indeed, there was a famine in the land; lut such years as those 
are no criterion of judgment. To make a fair comparison, from 
1835 to 1845, the people suffered less—fewer of them in number, 
and they ina less degree than they had ever before suffered dur- 
ing the same number of consecutive years. During that period, 
the people possess d more of the comforts as well as convenien- 
ces of life; they were better informed; they enjoyed more pro- 
tection and security under their laws. Is there a wide gulf be- 
tween the rich and poor of the present century? Granted; 
but there was a wider and deeper and much more impassable 
rulf between them two hundred, nay, one hundred years ago. 
~ At the very least, we may deny that that gulf has grown wider 
or deeper; that it has thus grown the readers of Macaulay 
will certainly be disposed to disbelieve. Faithful history tells 
a far different st ry. It informs us that in those days—the 
good old days, as they have been called—“ there were huts and 
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hovels, nakedness and destitution, crippled bodies and dwarfed 
minds, eru hing servitude and horril it debas« i nt.” Indeed, 
such things were the rule instead of the exception; and so com- 
mon and tumiliar had tl ey become, that they were pas ed by 
with but little notice. But what it it be conceded that the 
distanee, social and otherwise, between the many and the few 
is greater now than then; that would be a poor inference, 
we opine, which should assert that no substantial and real im- 
provement in the condition of the masses had occurred. The 
most that could be made out of tl arvu mt, or rather, of the 
facts in the case, if facts they were, t t ihe masses had not ad- 
vanced so rapidly as the more favored classes. 3S me possess 
the faculty of looking backward instead of forward; of praising 
the past and finding fau 
lieving, too, that the old is better than the new. They are ar- 
tiquarians in a bad sense—always intent on digging amidst the 
rubbish of past ey s, and carefully laying aside everything 
which has the ould of ages gatherin on it. W helieve in 
the past; we are grateful for its « acquisition of good; 
nay, we go further, and affirm tl our civilization is, to a 


ring the s ‘ial c ils of Great Bri ait ih to the orig n and 
character ol her institutions in ol n found in ier staves of 


civilization, when might went betoz elit. So largely had the 





ibor, patience victory defeat, and their con litants, will be 
needed for their subversion. Those institut from which 
have come her church, he army her debt, lie. as we thi k, at 
the ve y ! undation of the social evils of Kugland. Now 


i 
against e evils, and not for them, civilization is battling, as 


it has impereeptibly been doing for ages, and it must, in the 
end, as we believe, conquer and subdue them. The good work 


their conquests may have been ineonsiderable, vet they have 
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been achieved in the direction of the rights and privileges of 
the many as against the monopolies of the few: a new charter, 
habeas corpus, a bill of rights, abolition of tests, removal of 
disabilities from Presbyterian, Unitarian, Catholic, and Jew, 
emancipation in the colonies, reforms in Parliament, in laws, 
institutes, prisons, in schools—from Woolsey to Squeers. 
Statesmen are looking more and more to the wants and needs 
of the state. 

The millions are being heard through their representatives. 
Publie opinion was never before the organized force it is to- 
day. It will not allow its servants to he j ditt rent to the 
common weal. Thus, gradually but surely, the people are 
arising in their might. and wresting something from power— 
securing past acquisitions and gaining new ones—whilst the 


more they rain the more they may, as their stre oth is in- 
ereased with every fresh advantage. Eve ry concession made 
to the ruled on the part of their rulers advances the cause 
of humanity: it not only removes one stone, it loosens two. 
The ballot and extended suffrage will come: new canons of 


distri ution will be kn whe: ls vs ote itail and oft pri nov ni- 
ture will be swept away; the incubus of a colossal debt lifted 


or lichtened, so that all, instead of a few. shall be ereditors. 


1s it shall yu to be unprofitable. Th yvernment 
shal l economy: the ureh shall be reformed. Gradu 
t surely ill the condition « the pe ple bet oved. 
And th ) brought about by no new religion; 
a W M sia l 0 r nv tl deliverance d} re} 
( } i the ) yspel of Fourier is to be proclaimed 
tho 1 Wwe ( ro by yne ot his t hings 
None of t ea 3 which the | of the wisdom 
( t erienct re to achieve 
i hae and di Line ur pra 
l and ex ilization { modern civilizatio 3 we 
hay 1 to eall hall be evoked, and n », Lor 
th il | of reconstruction By « wit and ! 
directed efforts the present and sueceedit ages shall, under 
the eul ce of a eood Providence, come to the final fruit and 
reach the vo | of econsm afe suecess., We confess we should 
( t hope for mankind we we obl | to ad 
I tt i ncies | nhieh »7 1 | been a ) lished 
have overturned the thrones of old and hoary errors 
with regard to man’s capabilities, his powers and his rights, 
and beneath whose sway have wit sed so great improve- 
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ments in the physical world, seen so many forests made to 
bloom, so many wildernesses to “bud and blossom like the 
rose,” so many aids to production—was, after all, only an 
architect of ruin, making broader and deeper the bridgeless 
gulf between men. Were such the lamentable result of past, 
and still more of present, civilizations, we might well despair, 
and Say, with the fool, in our heart, “ there is no God,’—Prov- 
idence is a cheat—immortality a dream——life not worth living 
—annihilation a gift to be craved and desired. 

If, indeed, the result of our modern civilization were but the 
crushing of the poor and the corrupting of the rich, then would 
the present age be making ready for its own dissolution, and 
“for the advent of a new era, in which men would look back 
with pity and with derision on an age which possessed nothing 
better than Christia ity.” We rest in confidence upon this last 
form of civilization—Christian civilization; we are in favor of 
the efficiency of those instrumentalities which are the outgrowth 
of the theory that all advancement and reform must come from 
the inner life; that, therefore, these are not the birth of an 
hour or of a day; that they must be of slow growth, extending 
from individuals to communities, until they embrace the race. 
We rest, too, in the faith that outward things have their place 
and their uses in this development; and that, employed aright, 
they will never prejudice the highest interests of human na- 
ture, but, on the contrary, ever be its willing servitors. 

We linger, before we bid a final adieu to our subject, for 
a moment’s notice of the questions which, it may be, should 
have been answered before, namely: What, in the ages to 
come, will the result be? What will be the final and perfected 
shape which the latest civilizations shall present? Under a 
still more progressive civilization than our own, in the grand 
mareh of the centuries, with the adjustment of labor and with 
the inerease in the implements of its production, when war, 
intemperance, ignorance, and degradation, and numberless 
other evils shall have ceased their ravages among mankind, 
will not population be increased and the term of life so ex- 
tended that at leneth the means of subsistence will have 
reached the furthest possible limits, and yet be unable to afford 
adequate support to all who shall be upon the earth? In 
other words, will not population always tread upon the heels 
of production, and do not its laws imply the existence of vice 
and of want? Will not men, if the theory of a progressive civ- 
ilization be correct, become at last too numerous; and will they 
not be vicious, coarse, and brutal, when they are too thick? 
Will not the time come when a violent stop must be put to 
the increase of population? 
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We answer that the theory which gives rise to these doubts, 
and which is included in these questions—questions which 
have so long clouded the hopes of the wise and the good—is 
rapidly passing to the place of defunct and discarded opinions. 
A comprehensive philosophy, justly deducible from facts and from 
science, alike exposes its unsoundness and dispels its shadows. 
There is no such truth as that population increases exactly in 
proportion to the increase of the means of living. For a state 
of refinement and of proximate perfection, such as are sup- 
posed to be attainable in the theory we have endeavored to 
advanee, as well as for a less advaneed condition of mankind, 
there are fixed and determinate laws, under which the prog- 
ress of population is adapted to the exigencies of society. 
And now, in bringing this already too lengthy discussion to 
an end, allow us to say that the answers which we have found 
to the questions proposed at its commencement are full indeed 
of lofty cheer and encouragement. ‘They fill us with assurance, 
and not with the feeling of despair. We east to the w Inds, as 
lighter than they, the vloomy theory of Malthus, that the in- 
evitable doom of mankind is wretchedness and vice. We dis- 
eard also that other and hardly less reprehensible theory, that 
the past, with all its lessons and their fruition, are nothing 
are but “as a tale that is told.” 

Let this theory, dark and cheerless as it is, bear its neighbor 
company. Our le son is one which bids us hope, and not de- 
spair; to forget the things behind—its wrongs, its abuses, its 
blunders, its mistakes—and to press forward to those which 
are before—to the grand consummation of the ages. Whilst 
it admits of no exeuse for indolence and sloth, it finds no limits 
to the progress of the race, not only in the things of matter, 
but of mind. It enjoins upon all men the value of endeavors, 
and the worth of labor. It not only assures the toiler in the 
dusty and heated fields of life that he shall reap if he faint not, 
nor forego his task, but it gives him the confidence of full re- 
turns. It neither ehills nor discourages with disheartening 
views of the laws of Nature, but finds them all consistent with 
mgns wellare and with the general good. Finally, it ennobles 
man; erowns him with majesty and with dignity; and arrays 
him in more than seeptral power—denouncing the stupendous 
lie, that life, and life’s business and hopes, are alike false and 
fleeting. It shows that 


Let, therefore. the fair mistress in whose train we have fol- 
1 


lowel, reeeive the homage whieh is her right; but while we 
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do this, let us not forget nor ignore the presence of all her 
attendant maids of honor. Let deference and respect be shown 
to those who have contributed to array her in royal apparel, 
and thus prepare her for the banquet of kings. 

To drop all metaphor, whilst we are grateful for the dawn 
of a newer and hicher style of civilization; whilst we look with 
wonder and surprise upon the advancing strides the age is 
making towards the perfected state of mankind, we do not forget 
those civilizations which preeeded ; we do not forget that we 
have reached our present favored condition as a people, because, 
to a great extent, others have toiled and suffered, and thought 
in our behalf. The past, freighted with the wisdom and learn- 
ing and culture of ages, is our own. All climes and peoples, 
in the providence of God, have ministered to our present po- 
sition. The predictions of prophets, the songs of poets, the 
disquisitions of savans, the teachings of philosophers, the 
sciences and arts—all have contributed of their possessions. 
Where were our modern civilization of which we are so proud, 
had not an Isaiah lifted up his voice, a Homer sung, a Soe- 
rates discussed, a Cicero appeared with a mastery of speech to 
inflame and eonvinee? With Christian civilization, the last 
and best and final form of civilization in this Western world, 
our nation shall ia) forward. * conquering and to conquer;” 
but its victories shall be those of peace; its conquests shall 
“not hurt nor destroy.” 


Arr. V1 | Travé de Mechar ue C'élests Par M. Li M \RQUIS DI 


/ 
| Pari Iso. 
2. Erposition du Systeme du Monde. Par P. 8. Lartace. Paris. 
LS60 
3. As fe relative a M. de la Plac Par M. J. B. Bror. Journal 
des Suvahs Pa is ite Ay 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that art has done during the last fifty 
years in aiding the scientifie investigator, especially by im- 
proving the telescope, it must be admitted that astronomy has 
made but little progress. Indeed, if we except geology, and 
perhaps chemistry, the same remark will apply to all the sei- 
ences. In pure mathematics searcely a single important fact 
has been added to the stock of knowledge left us by the great 
investivators of the last century. We should be too sanguine 
in expecting a Newton, a Kepler, a Galileo, a Lagrange, or a 
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Laplace for every age. As reasonably might we expect a 
Homer, a Virgil, a Dante, or a Shakespeare. But if we insti- 
tute a careful comparison between the astronomers and the 
pocts of the last half century, or between the scientific and lit- 
erary men, we shall find that the latter have exhibited more 
originality than the former. This fact being assented to, the 
question would naturally arise, Who was the last astronomer 
of the first rank’? and without hesitation we should reply, 
Laplace. Far be it from us to deny that there have been as- 
tronomers of eminence since his time; not to assign that char- 
acter to men like Arago, Piazzi, Harding, Le Verrier, and 
several others we could mention, including Americans, both 
male and female, would display not only lack of appreciation, 
but lack of intelligence. It is true that discoveries have been 
made by more than half of those we have mentioned; but we 
must rememler that one may discover a planet or a satellite 
by the aid of a powerful telescope, and still be wanting in 
the most essential qualifications of a great astronomer. 

Not only did Laplace belong to the first rank, as we have 
said; but so far as scientific history gives us any information 
on the subject, he has had no superior, save Newton alone. 
Nay, there are those, whose opinions cannot be despised, who 
deny that he has be en surpassed even by the auth Tr of the 
Principia. For our own part, we agree with Halley, that no 
mortal has made a nearer approach to the divine intelligence 
than Newton; but we hold it to be equally true that no one 
has made so near an approach to Newton in all that contrib- 
uted most to render him immortal, than Laplace. For these 
reasons, we think that the author of the Weéchanique Céleste 
should be better known in this country than he is. Not only 
is he eclips “lL to our eyes by the elors of Newton: but some 
of the admirers of the latter have so far forgot themselves as 
to assail the former, regarding him as the rival of their favor- 
ite. Certainly none of the first class of English savans have 
permitted then selve s to be influenced by this unwortl \ feeling; 
but unfortunately, it is not those who are least prejudiced be- 
cause most enlightened, that are most read, or have most influ- 
ence on public opinion. Were it otherwise, it would be super- 
fluous to att mpt any vindication of the claims of Laplace as a 
scientifie investigator and discoverer. 

The life of Laplace is not only instructive, considered alto- 
gether apart from his contributions to science; it is well cal- 
culated to encourage those whom surrounding circumstances 
seem to preclude from attaining any eminence, however con- 
scious they may be of their own talents. It especially claims 
the attention of those who are of opinion that it is only under 
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the auspices of certain forms of government the most persever- 
ing and industrious can elevate themselves, since the experience 
of all nations shows, when intelligently consulted, that genius 
properly directed will overcome all obstacles. Pierre Laplace 
was born in March, 1749—a little more than a century after the 
birth of Newton—at Beaumont-en-Auge, in the department 
of Calvados, Normandy. Ilis father was a poor but honest 
farmer, who had quite enough to do to procure his family the 
common necessaries of life. Even while a child, the subject of 
our remarks evinced evidence of superior talents. Fortunately 
for the cause of science, there were those, even in that obscure 
village, who were not only capable of appreciating genius, but 
generous enough to aid in developing it; and thus it was that 
Laplace was placed at a school where in a short time he more 
than justified the most sanguine expectations of the good men 
who were willing to burden themselves with the expense of his 
education. That his progress was very rapid is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the fact that while yet a mere youth he was ap- 
pointed a professor of mathematies in the college of his native 
town. It would lead us too far in a paper which must neces- 
sarily be brief to enter into details as to his early proficiency. 
Suffice it to remark, in passing, that so conscious was he himself 
that he had already accumulated a large amount of knowledge, 
that lie soon found the sphere of a professor in a provincial col- 
lege far too narrow for his aspirations. He set out for Paris, 
with the two-fold purpose of prosecuting his studies with great- 
er advantages than the resources of a country town could af- 
ford, and of improving his fortune. D’Alembert was then the 
greatest mathematician of his time; he also ruled with despot- 
ic sway in the republic of letters. The first care of Laplace 
was to procure a number of letters of recommendation and 
present them to the illustrious academician. These certified 
that he was not only an excellent mathematician, but an ac- 
complished linguist; but D’Alembert did not even honor him 
with an interview. This mortified him not a little; but he 
determined not to be baffled in his attempts to make himself 
known to one who had the inclination as well as the power to 
reward true merit. Throwing aside his recommendations, he 
addressed a letter to D’Alembert, in which he diseussed the 
general principles of mechanics. The academician saw at a 
glance that this was the work of a masterly hand, immediately 
sent for the author, and addressed him thus: “ You see, sir, that 
[ hold recommendations as of very little value; you have no 
oceasion for them—you have made yourself better known. 
This is sufficient for me; you are entitled to my support.” 
This was no mere formal courtesy—no passing compliment ; 
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for in less than ten days Laplace got the — of pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the rape ay School of Paris through 
the influence of his friend. He tells us himself, in his memoirs, 
that had he been offered his hee eC position, this was the one 
which above all others he would have chosen. Here he was 
able to prosecute his favorite studies so much to his satisfaction 
that in a short time he felt himself capable of commencing his 
Mevhanique Céleste, that great work which is surpassed only by 
the Principia of Newton. But he signalized himself more than 
this at the Military School, for it was while there he made the 
important discovery of the invariability of the mean distances 
of the planets from the sun. His first experiments in this di- 
rection weye made under the auspices of M. Saron, to whom he 
dedicated his earlicr works, and who generously defrayed the 
expense of their publication. Nor did his new friend confine 
himself to a service so important as this; through his influence 
Laplace was appointed to succeed Bezout as examiner of the 
Royal Corps of Artillery. He oecupied this position but a 
short time, when he was admitted into the Academy of Scien- 
ces. Soon after the celebrated Poly technie School was opened 
for the first time, and Laplace was made one of its professors. 

This position was an especial recognition of his beautiful dis- 
covery of the causes of the acceleration of the moon’s motion— 
a discovery from which he deduced the following remarkable 
conclusions : a That if the action of eravity is not instanta- 
neous, it must propagate itself 50,000,000 times Saster than 
light, wg ob moves at the rate of 195,000 miles in a second. 

That ™~ vedium in which the stars revolve does not pre- 
sent any “ib le resistance to the motions of the planets. By 
means of "the same diseovery he proved that the length of our 
day, or the time in which the earth moves about its axis, has not 
varied the hundredth part of a second for two thousand years. 

All this time he was devoting his leisure hours to his Ce/estial 
Mechanics. At the same period he not only wrote, but also 
published, his Exposition du Systéme du Monde, a work which 
was received throughout the seientifie world with unbound: d 
admiration. This can hardly be called a treatise, for it con- 
tains neither diagrams nor mathematical symbols of any kind ; 
but such is the wonderful clearness and eloquence of its lan- 
guage, (qualities in which it surpasses all other similar produce- 
tions,) that it needs neither symbol nor diagram in the hands 
of any intelligent student. It is impossible to describe the ob- 
ject of it better than the author himself has done in the follow- 
Ing paragraph: 


ery’) 1 . ] rr . ¢ 1 1} 
There is an immense distanee from the first view of the heavens to 
that neral view which at th present lay w 1} i tl! pus t 
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and futnre state of the system of the world. To arrive at this, it was 
necessary to observe thi ‘heave nly bodies during a long series of ages 

to recognize from their appearances the real motion of the earth—to 
develop the laws of the planetary motions, and from these laws to de 
rive the principles of universal gravitation, and to re-descend from 
this p ple to tl mplete investigation of all the celestial phenom- 
ena, even in their minutest details. This is what the human under- 
standing h mplished in astronomy. The exposition of these 
discover lL of the most simple manner in which they may arise 
one from the other, would have the double advantage of presenting a 
great mblace of important truths, and the true method which 
should be followed in investigating the laws of nature. This is the 
object T propose in the following work.’’—Book 1, pp. 1-2 


How ad nirably this object has been carried out can be ap- 
preciated only by those who carefully examine the work. The 
limits of our article will only allow us to allude to one or two 
of its leading features. The exposition given of the Coper- 
nican system in the second book affords as excellent a specimen 
of philosophical reasoning as there is to be found in the whole 
range of modern scientific literature. But much more interest- 
ing are the author’s views in the second chapter of the third book 
on the lawsof motion. Further on we are shown how the weights 
and densities of the sun and the several planets may be accurate- 
ly computed. The philosophy of Newton does no more than hint 
at the p ssibility of accomplishing this, but Laplace has resolved 
the problem. ‘Thus he shows that Jupiter is a little less than 
the thousandth part of thesun: that the earth is less than the 
three hundred thousandth part of the sun; that Mars is about 
twice as great as the earth, and Mercury about a seventh part; 
that Saturn is about one-third the mass of Jupiter, &c. The 
discussion of this theory is followed by that of the secondary 
planets, the truth of which has also been confirmed by the re- 
searches and experiments of later astronomers. But perhaps 
the most curoius and interesting part of the Systeme du Monde 
is that which discusses the laws and general phenomena of 
comets. Laplace was of opinion that although the collision of a 
comet with the earth or any other planet is highly improbable 
for a given portion of time, yet if we take an unlimited sue- 
cession of ages such a result may be regarded as almost cer- 
tain. “It is easy ” he says, “ to represent the effect of such a 
shock upon the earth: the axis and motion of rotation chang- 
ed; the waters abandoning their ancient position to precipitate 
themselves towards the new equator; the greater part of men 
and animals drowned in a universal deluge, or destroyed by 
the violence of the shoek given to the terrestrial globe; whole 
species destroyed; all the monuments of human industry re- 
versed: such are the disasters which a shock of a comet would 


produce.” This view of the effects of a collision of a comet 
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with the earth has been combated by Arago and other astron- 
omers of our own times; but their arguments are by no means 
so philosophical or convincing as those of Laplace. The 
author of the Jéchai ay ue (celeste did not address himself to the 
general public; but to the educated and enlightened. Had it 
been different, he might have given views less likely to alarm 
the former; but it was a favorite preeept of his, that he is no 
philosopher, ind ed, not an honest man, who would di onise or 
misrepresent the truths of history, lest they might excite the 
fears of the vulgar and timid. But let us hear his argument 
in support of his theory, and see whether it is not in accordance 
with facts which none can gainsay: 


\W t v th in | ib loned tl hi moun 
tains, Mt We see 
Ww t] L pl th mith 3 | ‘ { the 
‘ , Le 
/ / List 7 s tl hort period f tl CN the 
mm ld ! i u ts do tvo much t a 
th th | ! But whate rmay bet ‘ is 

i 1] tot e pl we mint } lv at 
en ‘ eatastro fu t} ! | dof 
hu S VYoude, Tome 11, pp. 64, 65 


It is thoueht that this book saved the life of the author dur- 
ing the bloody days of the Revolution, when distinguished ex- 
cellence of any kind was regarded by those possessed of the 
executive power as a sufficient cause for proscription. It was 
not becau<e he had the genius to write such a book that he was 
thus favored; but because he had the address to present it as 
an offering to those in power. He tells us himself that he was 
in no danger after this until the accession to power of Napo- 
leon, who soon proved himself his best friend. He raised him 
successively in the course of a few years to the dignities of 
Minister of the Iuterior. Count of the Empire , se lator, V ice- 
Chaneellor of the Senate, President of the Senate, &e. 

What did much more credit to Laplace than the honors he 
received from Napoleon, was the founding of the celebrated 
association called the Physical and Chemieal Society of Ar- 
cul il,and of which the members in the order of their enrolment 
were, La Place, C. L. Berthollet, Biot, Gay-Lassae, Ih mboldt, 
Thenard, Decandolle, Collet Deseontils, A. B. Berthollet, and 
Molos. The \ illag of Arcueil, near Paris. from which this fa- 
mous <ovlety derives its name, is still visited by the love s of 
science and admirers of genius from all parts of the world. 
There were first read, if not written, such “ Mémoires ” as “ On 
the Motion of Light in Diaphanous Media,” by M. La Place; 
“Experiments on the Propagation of Sound through Solid 
Bodies and through Air in very long Tubes,” by M. Biot; “On 
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the Relation between Oxydation of Metals, &e.,” by M. Gay- 
Lassac; “ Researches on the Respiration of Fishes,” by MM. 
Provencal and Humboldt. It is to the seene of these labors 
Baron Fouerier alludes when he says that “ great reeollections 
and great sorrows have rendered // illustrious. It was there that 
Laplace received eclebrated foreigners, men of powerful minds, 
from whom science had either received or expected some bene- 
fit, but especially those whom a <incere zeal attached to the 
sanctuary of the scienees. The one had begun their career ; 
the others were about to finish it. He received them with 
extreme politene-s ; he went even so far that he led those that 
did not know the extent of his genius to believe that he might 
himself de) ive Sone advant ive from thei conve! sation. : 

But, as already intimated, the chef @aurre of Laplace is his 
Meéchaniqgue Céleste. This is indeed celestial in more than one 
sense. In it he has not only diseussed the labors of Kepler, 
Newton, D’Alembert, Euler, Galileo, Lagrange. &e.. but he has 
he many great discoveries with which he has him- 


elucidated t] 
self enriched the scicnee of astronomy. Never was a scientifie 
work wriften in a ~t) le more lueid : but the subjeets which it 
inv stivates are so abstruse and recondite, aud it requi ‘ SO 
extensive an acquaintance with the general principles of science 
to be able even to enter into its spirit, that it must always re- 
main a sealed book, save to the favored few on whom nature has 
bestowed a superior aptitude, which has been developed by a 
super! r cdueation. But the author of the most worthless pro- 
duction of the present day would announce his intentions and 
objects with far more pomp than Laplace has done in his Ce- 


lestial Mechanies. 


‘Newtou published,towards the end of the last century, the discovery 


of ] Since that time geometers | ve, mn relerring 
t natn ll the known phenomena of the sy 1 of 
t! wo 1. iven an unexp ected precession both to the theor id to 
t Dies oO tronomy. l propose to re pres nt nnder one po it 
of view these t ! . Which are seattered through a great number 
of works; t whole of which embracing all the 1 Its of universal 
‘ it equilibrium and on the motions of the solid and 
fluid b hich compose the solar and other swstems spread through 
the \ ity of the heavens from the Celestial M ics, * It is 
to aceomplish, so far a L ean, an object so Interesting that t} work 
is clestined I hope that, in consideration of the importance and the 
aiiilicuittes ob thie lbjyect, geometers a ul astronomel mav receive it 
with indulgence, and that they may find the result ifliciently simple 
to ly ployed in their researches.” 


In this there is no arrogance, no assumption of superiority 
but the opposite qualities. The fruits of the profound re- 


searches of generations of learned and gifted men are broucht 


} 


under review; all astronomical theories or hypotheses that 
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can claim any respectable origin, or any foundation in fact, 
are discussed with as much eandor as ability; the mode of 
analysis by which this is done is at once elegant and original; 
then when we combine with all this the sublime character 
of the subjects discussed, it is impo-sible to deny that the Meé- 
chanique Celeste deserves to be ranked with the noblest produe- 
tions of the human intellect. We should feel fully justified in 
cviving this estimate of the work had we nothing to refer to in 
it more than his account of his researches in determining the 
figure of the carth, his explanation of the theory of molecular 
attraction, his explanation of the precession of the equinoxes, 
of the theory of planet ry pe rturbations, and his solution of 
the problem of the tides. 

It would be a fruitless effort to attempt to give an analysis 
in a periodical article of a work of such magnitude as the 
Mi h d q e les which extends to sixteen hooks, making 
four large quarto volumes. When it is borne in mind that 
the subjects discussed are of so profound and abstruse a na- 
ture that probably not more than a dozen savans have been 
able to comprehend them from the day Laplace wrote to the 


present, the absurdity of undertaking to review them in a few 
pages will be sufficiently apparent. At the same time, there 
is no intelligent student of the mathematies whom we would 
not advise to make frequent reference to the Celesticl Mechan- 
ics; not only because it is an almost inexhaustible source of 
instruction and knowledge, in all that pe rtains to physie l as- 
tronomy; but also because its system of reasoning has never 
been surpassed, if equalled, as a means of discovering truth. 
Yet the mind Ci pable of such sul im thought ,Was olten 
mean and unworthy. In this faet, too, we have an instructive 


lesson. It reminds us that greatness and littleness, even in 


the same individual, are not, after all, inconsistent with each 
other; and consequently, that we ought to be indulgent to 


those who have reprehensible qualities, if only for the sake of 
their better qualities; or, in other words, that we ought to 


overlook what is human, however unworthy it may be. in con- 


sideration of what is divine. Undoubtedly this has been done 
in the case of Laplace; and even by those who had most cause 


to despise, if not detest, him. We allude now to the very un- 
Worthy conduct of Lap ice towards the greatest of his bene- 
factors. We have alr ady shown how much Napoleon de- 
lighted to honor him: but when fortune turned against the 
conqueror, he was one of the first io exereise all the ] flue nee 
he posse sel to expel him from the throne on which he had 
conferred so much lustre and glory. 

Before the Emperor left for Russia—that is, while he was a¢ 
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the zenith of his power—Laplace presented him his Essai sur 
Hhabilites, 
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title of marquis. 


than his su sequent conduct towards Laplace. Phouch well ‘ 
aw of his ingratitude, far from showing any resentment 
towards him on his return from Elba. he sent him word that 
he need not be loath to come to the Tuileries on account of 
anything that had happened; that he might rely on being 
k iV I ived. But the astronomer was all the more ashamed 
to goo ount of this magnanimity; so that they never met 
again. ‘The Emperor did not forget the astronomer, however. 
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with a dedication, in which he lauded him 
monarelis that ever wielded a human sceptre. 
downfall of his benefactor, a new edition of 
is called for; and lest the Bourbons mizht be 
wuthor suj At the same 
a leading part in foreing the Emperor to abdi- 
rendered the Bourbons in this 
was made a peer of France, with the 
greater honor to Napoleon 
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luminaries of the day, and acquiring new lights in his favorite 
science. His first eare was to address a letter to Laplace, 
asking leave to see the sheets of his great work then passing 
through the press. He was reecived with the utmost cour- 
tesy, but was told that the author was unwilling that his 
work should be submitted to the judgment of any one in an 
unfinished state. Biot’s reply disarmed Laplace; for he dis- 
claimed all intention of any purpose further than to profit 
by the instruction which the perusal of the sheets would af- 
ford him. ‘This led to an intimaey which was only interrupted 
by th. Soon after the beeame thus aequainted Biot hit 
upon what he considered a discovery of some importanee. He 
took his paper to Paris and submitted it to Laplace, who read 
it with some surprise, and remarked: “ This is a vert good 
method, and you have taken the proper mode of resolving such 


questions direetly ; but | recommend you not carry it beyond 


a certain point, as you would there meet with difficulties which 
tie | t resourees of the science do not enable us to sur- 
mount.” Biot was unwilling to be put off, as he thought, in 
thi av: and Laplace bade him be of good cheer, that he 
should } t his ] r next dav at the I ute, and dine 
witl fier it was read. There was a pretty full meeting 
at the Institute, and Biot explained his method on the eele- 
| d black board. It was referred to a committee consisting 
of L , Bonaparte d Laeroix. The author came to ding 
in t ' ing, as he had be i Invi l. After dinne yas over, 
I into his st - and pening yf his privat 
d { l n old ) | pa} which. to t Sto sh- 
oO ng O in, proved t ( tain 0 i 

su | f Biot i La 
iD roval ich he is rep 

’ Vi il , ft l th t] Cl i yt | ; \ i n 
! | rey ix] | At IL ey | he 

is v1 to overlook the { | { 
of é \] he lived to an ad | 
\ ( his oO lu-triou ul 

\ ( (){ i | Vi | | 
W ( 0 } ) ( el ( | | 
tract ol n on Fouerier 

{ he F i Ac 
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der the influence of a unanimous resolution, and for this single time 
your usual labors were interrupted 

‘‘It is, doubtless, great—it is glorions—it is worthy of a powerful 
nation, to decree high honors to the memory of its celebrated men. 
In the country of Newton, the Ministers of State desired that the 
mortal remains of this great man should be solemnly deposited among 
the toml { ‘] ‘ral and Europe hay ff lL to the 
memory of Laplace an expression of their sorrow; less pompous, no 
doubt, but perhaps more touching and more sincere. 


hs. France 


‘He has received an unusual homage—he has received it from his 
countrymen in the bosom of a learned body who could alone appre- 
ciat all hi creonin 7 r 2 af Neien in fears Was le ard im every 


phy had pt netrated We have now 
pondence from ev ‘rv part ol (rornany, 


part of th world wher phil 
England, Italy and New Holland, from the English po ions in In- 


dia, and from the two Americas; and we tind in it the same expressions 
of admiration and vrow. ‘This universal grief of the Scien so no- 
bly and so freely expr l, has in it no less truth than the funeral 
pol Westmin \| . , x 
The continued observation of the satel s of Jupit s lp rpet- 
uate the memory of the inventor of the theorems which regula their 
cours Phe great inequalities of Jupit und Saturn pursuing thei 
lon ’ xl \ »>th p! i 3; new ; ! ill 
Vitlou t m t aston iin | l | mre 
t ti to tru \ nothiz D til h | 
‘ | l. but t cli wt epo t? ry 
ol th i itor W ! Lb th i ' th 


ON a stormy winter evening in the year 1272, a poor curate 
was observed toiling up a steep ascent, to administer to a dy- 
ing man the last consolations of religion. The air was in- 
clement, the wind blew high, the tempest was raging, the sleet 
was descending. His years were great, his steps were w 
It was evident that zeal for his holy office had supplied h 
with preternatural strength, and that this strength was on the 
point of sinking. A moment longer, and he whom a sacred 






ry. 
im 




















sense of duty thus impelled to pour balm on the life of another, 
might have atoned for it by the loss of his own. But a spare 
though stalwart and steel-clad man at this erisig rode up, and. 
diseoveril o the extremity of the aved priest, descended to his 
relief. Ile insisted that the faithful follower of St. Peter 
should mount his prancing charger, and on this warlike steed 
the venerable priest proceeded to impart to the sufferer the 
last beatitudes of religion. He administered the Eucharist 
and the recipient expired, 

A nameless being had quitted this world. and cone to the 
unknown realms of infinitude: but the conse quences remained, 
Many a man has thus been shriven, and many a wretch hag 
t! s exchanged thi life for anot still more mysterious, A 
dynasty, howev: r, in this instanee issued from the trivi l act, 


and Europe still acknowledges th pulse of that curate’s 
devotedness, that dvinge man’s last ea thly hours. Phe benefi- 
cence displayed by the’ martial trooper, we may infer, was 
then rare, as indeed it has often and gene) ily been sinee; for 
he received the imperial crown as his reward. Rodo ph of 
Hapsburgh (for it was he) is the only one of the actors on that 
mi ible ey ] <0 eC | ae-e eau to d his 
posterity still si ( of the most powerful es in 
Euro 

= wee Ing to popul ry dit Is U ( 1 ol tif 
l ne tion of Austr ivi [Ss ¢ cf ( act 
ot r humanit Du | 1 witl tho i es 
nd a us lL eri But ern histor | ner t hy 
( pel us to do | ( cid It was { ( 
vices to mii ean ot to le eu it 
Rodo owed va ) The founder of the House of 
i] in lity wv of those « ! Oo 
( 1 in ( bla] oO est ed their tie-ses 
nea hie l | | ( 1 ) | \ oO Cal { in 


‘ ' 

eq : 1 r By his g ress and 
\ hysi fores id su ed | ub | his 
i uch ility In unitine t discord- 
elements of his own : | others’ patri onal inheritanees, 

he subsequently displayed in combining the 1 influ 
ences of the vy lands that we brought under his domi: 
on I Archbishop of Mentz el ced to | passing near 
this sagacious freehoot domains, on his way to Rome; and 


Rodolph, after a brief pa ley, arrived at the conelusion that it 
would be more advantageous to aid the holy man than to plun- 
der him. He aceordir rly provided him with an escort, and. 
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as some say, accompanied him to the Eternal City in person; 
though the latter part of the allegation is doubtful; Rodolph 
to the last retaining an aversion to Rome, which he described as 
resembling the lion’s den, whence there could be seen no marks 
of returning footsteps. As it was, however, the prelate showed 
himself neither forgetful nor unworthy of the obligation; and 
a vacancy having hortly afterwards occurred in the empire, 
for which there were three barbarian candidates—Otho, Al- 
phonso, and Ottocar—princes now forgotten, Gregory the 
Tenth was readily induced, on the interposition of the arch- 
hishop, to terminate the dispute by selecting an humbler leader, 
who appeared more likely to be guided by hisadvice. Rodolph 
was accordingly elected to the Impet ial throne. 

Whatever might have been his former conduct, the newly- 
created dignitary acted well. He seemed to possess an innate 
art for controlling men, and he ruled them with equal equity 
and address. Jlis antecedent history having familiarized him 
with the art of frecbooting. he took the field against those who 
practised it with not less vigor than suecess, and robbery soon 
became rare throughout the whole of his domains. Wider 
territori 100, Were how added t » his dominions. He showed 
as much ability in acquiring new lands as he had formerly 
do ein ecuriig ootly. The whole of Austria } yp r. or the 
old duehy of that name, was soon reduced to his authority, and 
his poli vas such that he exercised a_ still wider influence. 
Decision was not wanting in the course of this conduct. In 
one dav he hune upwards of ninety robbers at Erfurth, and in 
fu i Cc dilly short time reduced the ea tles of sixty feudal 
chicts. Their obnoxious system ree ived its first fatal blow 
from him. Ue had witnessed and participated in its excesses, 
and now he exerted himself to bring about its overthrow, as 


not less menacing to the sovereign than injurious to the sub- 
ject. Ile « ffeeted an arrangement with the Chureh: but it 
was done without any forfeiture of kingly power or manly 


dignity. lle renounced the pl antom of authority whieh pre- 
vious emperors had professed to exereise over that imperial 
city, but he preserved the liberties and independence of Ger- 


many. Always politic, however, Rodolph seized the opportunity 
YS} . ; 


( 
} 


of for ever terminating all rivalry by bestowing his daughter 
on the son of his discomfited rival, as he had previously made 
use of three others for the purpose of raining his ele ection by 


marrvine them to the Electors of Bavaria. Brandenbure, and 
Saxor y. ‘The hands of two remaining were subsequently traf- 
ficked away in a manner equally advantageous; and every 
symptom of revolt was soon suppressed by the promptness and 
address of the lately elevated freebooter. 
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All other dreams of hostility he simultaneously renounced 
trusting, wisely, more securely to advance his power by the less 
ephemeral influence of prudence and policy. The Chureh next 
experienced his reforming hand. Ile reduced the incomes ot 
the extravagantly wealthy henefiees, but augmented those of 
the humbler livings, whose poverty had constrained their hold- 
ers to take part in many unelerical avoecations. But the 
greatest glory of his reign was his overthrow of feudalism, 
which, gradually culminating from the era of Charlemagne and 
his weak successors, had attained an ascendency equally unen- 
durable by sovereign and citizen. His suppression of the 
titled handitti was but the natural prelude to the still more 
necessary act; and by vesting the powers of feudal barons in 
the various municipalities of his empire, he effectually laid the 
basis of a more satisfactory species of authority. 

At his death, feudalism was virtually extinet in Austria 
though it still continued to exercise its baneful in 
adjoining countries. M ny similar beneficial changes he like- 
wise introduced. By banishing the Latin language from his 
legislative eode, and substituting the German, he rendered his 
Cc pire nd its ins utions } re conge ial to the people and a 


fli enee over 


constitution which he promulgated about the same time, was es- 
1 fi ears as a form of really liberal government. 
his death, he perse ve red in this meritorious 
improvement, and vastly increased the re- 
i@ state, Without in anv degree ] ressing W ith sever- 
ity on the finances of his subjects. Justice was for the first 





time regularly administered under him in Austria by judges 
Whom he appointed to traverse every part of his dominions; 
din the short spac of a single life, the heterogeneous and 
emingly discordant clements which constitute the vast Aus- 
trian e pi e were in reatit ubstantially consolidated. 


At this distant period. and amidst the indiseriminate eulogy 
which now enshrin’s such prinees s Rodolph Alfred, and other 


rulers of the middle ages, who perhaps econdueted themselves 
with but ordinary eq we can seareely discern the blem- 
ishes which undoubtedly existed in their characters. 


lis last years were passed at ome in consolidating the va- 
rious interests of his empire. He vainly endeavored to asso- 
ciate with him his son Albert, for the purpose of alleviating 
this labor. The German Diet resisted the proposal, on the 
oT | that i is unconstitutional towards their confederacy 
to maintain two emperors simultaneously; but in reality. per- 
hay s and wis ly. f) Cause it W mula have wl olly divested the 
en pire of its main safegwuard—election. Disappointed thus, 
and dispirited by the premature death of Rodolph, his seeond 
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and favorite son, he proceeded to visit the tomb of his late 
empress at Spires, near which, exhausted by age and labor, he 
shortly afterwards expired in 1291, in the seventy-third year 
of his ag 

An idea, as perfect as we can now convey. may be inferred 
of Rodolph’s charaeter from what has been al eady said. <As- 
tute l energy were his main features—uns« rupulousness 
ill he attained power, a not unfrequent sense of equity after 
the prize was secured. Able, adroit, unhesitating, and bold, 
he posse-sed most of the qualities that enable men to found em- 


pires: and, with the solit iry exception of Charles the Fifth, he 
has since been equalled by no prince who has sat on the Aus- 
trian throne. Many of the virtues attributed to him pos=ihly 
rest on t ibtful basis of tradition: yet enough remain to 
convince t] vorld that he was the hero of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and one of the ablest of ils prine 


In per=-on, Ro lolp is i rted to have be » tall. atte nuated, 


and handsome His head unusually small, and his nose as 
re ri e] d. He was « li y simple in his 
ibtine { unk his demeanor Phe mea tof hi ects 


equit na lel th i=in O ul \ hich | de- 
BCI i 3 1 l ined nee, maint mingling ! Lhe 
subyects I 10 e peo | ind ex! itil ibe rag ect 
i a ty well » of fal i! priet » longa 
the inter of despoti not mat lly i ed. Many 


. ‘ ‘ ' 4 
merchant having once complained to hi 1 innkeeper at 
Nul ) W 1 | » 7 d ! I Will l 
had « his har the ¢ thon the det t 
could no convieted, took an oppo ne Cl 
vhen 1e with e other depute city upon bust 
ness, to praise = hat Ll propose exchange cord \ 
he no er reeeived the j keep hat \ sent if i 
y’ken to his wife, with a m In | | a dle- 

siring she y 1 deliver to the hear t y ich 1 
mer l left in his hands. The strat succeeded: the 


the innkeeper was condemned to pay a heavy fine.” An aet of 
judicial pleasantry such as this has been attributed to Curr: 


the Irish barrister. Possibly. however t repose on no 
other foundation than the doubtful one arising fr the ¢ 
mon habit of making historical personac he heroes of such 


incidents, 
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Numerous crimes have been attributed to Rodolph since his 
death—especially the burning of a monastery, and the spo- 
liation of the lands of a wealthy, rapacious uncle—but they all 
oceurred at the period when he was avowedly a bandit, and in 
no degree detract from his subsequent merit as emperor; nor 
did they have any effect in ultimately excluding his son from 
the succession to the 1m} erial throne 

On Rodolph’s death, Adolphus, Count of a was cleva- 

d to the dignity of emperor; but chiefly, it sh uld 1 seem, to 
maintain the salutary principle of e lee ction; fo r, his render- 
ing himself obnoxious shortly afterwards, by “ripest nee and 
extravaganee, the minds of the ye oe reverted to the reeollee- 
tion of Rodolph’s courtesy and generosity, and the country ae- 
quie- -ced, withou resistance, in the usurpation of his son Al- 
bert. But of him, and many similarly obseure or unimportant 
personages of this order, we must necessarily be silent. Pos- 
terity would be wholly uninterested in their coarse and une- 
ventful careers, which present nothing beyond the u ual reeord 
of violence and rapine connected with the history of the middle 
ages. Itis not till two centuries afterwards that a sense of 
Interest revives, and that we feel a transient emotion of curi- 
Osity in contemplating the reign of Maximilian the First, 

randsire of the still renowned Charles the Fifth. 

Meanwhile the strugele between the Chureh and the Em- 
peror continued—the one eager to increase its influence in Ger- 
many, the other to acquire possession of farther lands in Italy. 
It would ee foreign, however, to our purpose to relate it here; 
for inde | the House of Hapsburgh was in no small degree 
connecte Pon it. For u wards of a century and a half subse- 
quent to \ll death, the fan ily had ali Lost ceased to oce upy 
the imperi: 1 thi one. Bavarians, Saxons, Franeonians, and 
every species of foreigners filled it in the interval. It was not 
until the year ve when another Albert, the second of the 
name, was elevated, t at tl e honors of he llouse were rest red: 
though from this period the crown became hereditary in the 
fan ily. 

But, as already mentioned, the deeds of this prinee and his 
successor, Frederiek the Fourth, would be now as uninterest- 
ing to us as the « Nypie its of an equal number of carrion-crows. 
It is not until the era of Maximilian the First that another 
member of the House of Hapsburgh exeites the slightest euri- 
osity in modern history; and in his ease this feeling is inspired 
solely by the extra ri nary ql ilities of the man it once a 
poet, a warrior, a statesman, a would-be pope, a writer on s¢i- 
ence, and a buffoon. 

This emperor is one of the most extraordir ary an 1 farcical 
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characters in history. Of huge stature and Herculean per- 
sonal strength, he excelled asa rope-dancer, and was ambitious 
of the character of a mouniebank. At one moment he is said 
to have been guilty of the brutality of wrenching open the jaws 
and tearing out the tongue of a hapless lion, possibly tamed or 
drugged for the purpose; at another, he was on the acme of 
human felicity—so far, at least, as he could enjoy it—while 
standing with one leg on a thin bar of iron at the summit of 
the cathedral of Ulm, while the other limb Was pr rehed high 
in air. A warrior, and not an unsuccessful one in his contests 
with France, like the founder of his house, he aimed at extend- 
ing its fortunes rather by matrimony than by arms. By wed- 
ding the heiress of Burgundy, he obtained the rich appange of 
the Netherlands; by securing the hand of Juana, of Spain, for 
his son Philip, he provided for sueceeding to the splendid in- 
heritanee of the Peninsular throne and the Indies, While he 
affected to shine asa Knight, and affeetedly took the title of 
Derletde Ritter, (the Last Knight,) he effectively abolished 
chivalry, by putting an end to the system of feudal retainers in 
the field, and substituting soldiers with regukar pay. Ile was, 
in fact, a most ludicrous mass of inconsistencies. One time he 
might be seen introducing a string of Cyprians attached in pro- 
cession to his horse’s tail, into Ratisbon, to evade an interdict 
of the magistrates, who forbade the entrance of such women 
into their city, but dared not interfere with the imperial reti- 
nue: On ahotiie occa iO he would propound to an abl ot the 
sagacious questions:—* Sinee Christianity comprehends only a 
small portion of the earth, may not every man who believes in 
God, without anything further, be saved in his religion?) Why 
is revelation in so many passages obseure and contradictory, 
and why does it tell ussomany things that we donot eare to know, 
and not what we should be very glad to know?” A Charle 
magne in his own estimation, he wrote his own and his father’s 
exploits under the title of The Wise King, ( Der Feise Auniy,) 
an epie poem; but at another period, the unfortunate hero was 
himself rescued, alter fasting two days in the ‘tyrol (where he 
lost his way while hunting) in a state of most helpless imbecil- 
ity, by a shepherd, whom he mistook for an angel. There would 
be no end, in truth, were we to recount but a tithe of the ad- 
ventures and inconsistencies of this imperialeclown. He wrote 
twenty-two volumes, many of which are sensible, and was the 
father of half the coarse jests in Germany. He declared that 
he could outlie “ Julius Cesar.” and assumed a host of titles 

“ Descendant of Charlemagne,” “ Lord of the East and West,” 
“King and Heir of all Christendom, and several provinces 
besides,”—such as had never previously been known in Eu 
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rope, and are equalled only in the Celestial Empire. The 
last freak of this extraordinary: buffoon, who, as an intermedi- 
ate, seems to have embodied all the follies of the modern and 
middle ages in his person, was, on the death of his second wife, 
to become a candidate for the popedom, and to atte mpt secur- 
ing it by corrupting the cardinals at a time when he had so 
completely exhausted his finances by every species of incon- 
ceivable extravagance, that he was known and lauehed at by 
even the rabble of Rome under the name of “ Poco De ha 
he notoriously having at the moment not a stiver in his pockets. 

Yet was this singular mountebank not entirely destitute of 
political sagacity. On the contrary, he had more than the 
usual share of royal prescience, and was the first among Euro- 
pean potentates who discerned the rising power of Russia, with 
whose Grand Duke or Czar, Ivan Boselourteh, he formally eon- 
cluded an alliance on that savage Seythian’s abjuration of Asi- 
atie poliey and expulsion of the Tartars from his dominions, 

But in the person Ol his suecessor and grandson, Charles the 
Fifth, there uprose one of those men such as centuries alone 
produce, and who still eauses the world to rine with his re- 
nown. ‘Those aecclamations, indeed, may be baseless, but they 
still continue to be loud. We may no longer consider Charles 
as exclusively the undaunted hero, the far-seeing politician, 
and philosophic ruler which it was onee custom ry to <jder 
him. Later ages, and more especially since the publication of 
his own letters, with other memoirs, have stripped him of much 
of this fieticious reputation, and shown him to have been some- 
times but of commonplace courage, and frequently of doubtful 
pres ienece In statesmans! ip. But still, lis rare sacar ity , his 
persistence and penetration remain unquestioned. He it was 
who first imparted a tone of civilization and refinement to mod- 
ern polities; and though his vast empire mainly fell with him, 
he is still entitled to be eonsidered as the ereatest emperor 
who had reigned since the (lay of Charlemacne. 

It were superfluous to attempt even the briefest outline of 
Charl s history here, Kv ry Ss hool-book teems with details 
of his birth at Ghent. in 1500—his accession to the throne of 
Spain and the Indies when in but the sixteenth year of his as 
his suceessful disputes with Franeis of Franee and Henry of 
Eneland for the coveted dignity of the empire a few vears 
later—his subsequent league with Henry and capture of Francis 
at the decisive battle of Pavia, when the French sovereign is 
fietitiously said to have written to his mother that he had 

lost evervthing but honor ’—his first war in Africa, against 
the h roie Barbar SSa, wl om he ~uCcee ede 1. On that ort asion, in 


overthrowing—the turn of the tide, and his defeat in France, 
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when ambition or resentment prompted him to invade it in 
1538—his second and unsuccessful campaign in Africa, against 
the same undaunted Moor—his equally baflled union with 
England to assail France in 1545—his fierce and uncompro- 
mising hostility to the Reformation, though caprice, or an ac- 
cident, alone prevented him from joining it—his vain attempt 
to secure that phantom of universal monarehy which has lured 
so many despots to destruetion—the general distrust and hos- 
tility which he at last excited—his memorable retirement from 
the world when he found his vast schemes BEE ming ly hope less 
his futile endeavors to regulate the affairs of the empire 
from the recesses of a cloister; and, finally, his death at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-eight, “ divsatisfied,” as he de- 
clared, © with the world, his son, and himself.” All these are 
well-known traits of melancholy and blighted ambition. 
But the character of Charles is still interesting to us, and it 
will engage the attention of late generations of men. His 


abilities were not originally great, and it was not till his thir- 
tieth vear that they were in any rema kable degree developed; 


hut after that period he showed a singular power for the gov- 
ernment of mankind. Throwing off his pres ious inaction, he 
then caused the most stubborn to bend to his iron will, and at 
the same times ipplant d the subtlest by the profundity of his 
jiey. Of keen and immense penetration, he, above all con- 
temporarics, possessed the art of fathoming the designs of oth- 


ers | of echoosin: { 


g the proper means for concealing or earry- 
ing out hisown. ‘The ablest of an able race of men, in a very 
able ave, he undoubtedly would have triumphed over all, but 
for his boundless ambition: and had he not essayed that vain 
project of universal dominion, which Alexander and Charle- 
magne had previously attempted, which Louis the Fourteenth 
an N: paorcon subsequi ntly al-o strive d {or in Vain, and whieh 
it is equally useful and consolatory for us to know must always 
fail, merely beeause, however isolated nations may be enam- 
ored of slavery, or constrained to submit to its yoke, the world 
at til revolts from the degradation and misery of vas-alage. 

But whatever his abilities, there was need for them all. 
When he sueceeded to the throne, Europe was emerging from 
the days of chivalry, and pas-ing to the days of utility. <A 
high-minded but Quixotie race of men was gliding away; a 
stubborn yet practical generation was sueceeding. Lis do- 
minions were the widest on which the sun yet had shone. 
To the letter it was true of them that on their wide expanse 
its rays never set. Four regal houses were united in his 
somewhat enfeebled person, As the heir of Maximilian, he 
inherited Germany, and was bound there at once to hold the 
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Turks in check and keep the Protestants in subjugation. As 
king of Arragon and Castile, he had, in the former capacity, 
to maintain his possessions of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Northern Italy against the ever-ambitious power of Francis, 
and in the other, to attend to the vast concerns of America and 
the Indies: while, as the great-grandson of Charles the Bold, 
he inherited at once the sovereignty of the Low Countries, and 
the duty of proteeting them not only against France, but also 
against Henry of England and the Protestants, who already 
looked upon them as one of the chief seats of their rising opin- 
ions. Since the day of Charlemagne it may well be declared 
that no such almost superhuman labor had fallen on the shoul- 
ders of any individual man. 

Yet, however great the duties and the labor imposed upon 
him, Charles, as aman and as a monareh, rose greater still. 
His exertions, when in his prime and in the zenith of his pow- 

raculous. The minutest details of his vast 
empire he personally regulated \ 
found deciding on the most momentous af 


er, were almost 


airs of Europe, or on 
the conquest and colonization of new realms in America; at 
another he would be superintending the smallest details of his 
own household, or overhauling the account of some knavish 
burgomaster in the Netherlands. AH of this extraordinary 
and multifarious labor, too, was generally undertaken and ac- 
complished by him in person. He rarely trusted to the agen- 
ey of intermediaries or ambassadors; but when an object was 
to be attained, or a treaty to be formed, usually proceeded and 
accomplished the work by his own hands. In this manner he 
Was perp tually on the road or in the saddle, and there was 

fficial scoundrel in his dominions but trembled at his 
possible approach. The ambition and designs of Francis In 
ltaly and the Low Countries, the stupid intrigues of Henry 


the Eighth and his minister, Wolsey, for continental dominion 
and the p ypedom, the progress of Solyman the Magnificent in 


Hungary, the insubordination and revolt of the Protestants in 

: f the untamable Barbaressa in Afri- 
ea. all demanded and obtained his attention. [lis courage and 
his heroism, too, were equal to his amazing industry and en- 
terprise. A noted cavalier in an age when all men were mar- 
tial, he wielded his sword as readily as his pen. Without ex 
hibiting any of the folly of a knight-errant, in many of his 


greatest actions he personally fought. He repelled Solyman 


from the gates of Vienna and tore down those of the Moors 
at Gholetta and Tunis, at the same time that he detected and 
baffled the subtlest designs of Venice. unconseiously extorting 


from the jealous ambassador of that keen Italian republic the 


« 
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involuntary testimony, in a secret report to the stern Council 
of Ten, that “ undoubtedly Europe had seen no prince so wise, 
so valiant, and so great as this emperor since the days of Char- 
lemagne.” 

Charles, of course, had failings, and in the opinion of many 
they are almost commensurate. Like all his race, he was not 
incapable of divsimulation, and in the noted imprisonment of 
the pope he has been aceused of hypocrisy too; but pertidy, un- 
happily, was the main characteristie of that era. 

In other respects Charles was amiable, and possessed many 
interesting traits. [lis magnanimity, when in his prime, to 
Luther, is to be set off avainst the bigotry which he evineed in 
his dotage. Though habitually reserved, or rendered so by 
policy, he was naturally candid, and wholly superior to flattery. 
“Itis mv nature.” said he to the Venetian ambassador, “to 
persist obstinately in my opinions.” “To persist in good opin- 
ions,” r plied that w ily Cc urtier, “43 fi mness, not obstinacy.” 
“ But | sometimes persist in bad ones,” was Charles's rejoinder 
and rebuke. A man of genius himself, he was a generous pat- 
ron of genius. Ile eaused one of the proudest of his nobles to 
hold a ladder for Titian; he employed as his physician Vesa- 
lius, the rreat anaton ist: he encouraged the chisel of Leoni 
and the lyre of Ariosto. From Antwerp to Toledo, from 
Nuremberg to Veniee, he was known and recognized as the 
friend of literature and art. 

The retirement of this great man from the world constitutes 
one of the most striking pictures in the annals of human vicis- 
situdes. Wearied with cares, and disappointed in his projects, 
finding also the burden too onerous for his fading strength, he 
retired from a throne in the fifty-sixth year of his age, but only 
to experience the bitterness of a cloister. In the monastery 
of Yuste, (or St. Juste.) however, on the beautiful borders of 
Castile, his troubles did not cease. The hand of his son 
Philip, to whom he delegated it, soon proved too weak to con- 
trol the mighty empire; and Charles’s thoughts quickly revert- 
ed from the beauties of nature and the contemplations of reli- 
gion, to guide and to guard those imperial interests which he 
had so long controlled. Gradually he was foreed to interfere 
in the regulation of secular affairs, and in a short period seem- 
ingly he dir ected them actively aus ever. lis ical and mental 
infirmities had eaused him to quit a throne, but in the convent 
he found no relief. His immense European possessions and 
transatlantic dominions still demanded his attention, and pre- 
vented him from enjoying that peace of mind which he so long 
had sought. In the recesses of his sepulchral solitude he con- 
sequently in vain exchanged a helmet for a cowl. He was in 
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enfeebled health when he entered, and these unexpected labors, 
With increasing religious fervor, only accelerated his passage 
to the tomb. His conduct in the adoption of this course long 
continued to bewilder historians; but recent researches have 
materially contributed to explain it all. Charles was not orig- 
inally in his retreat the gloomy fanatie which he has been gen- 
erally reported. On the contrary, save that he withdrew from 
more active seenes, and oeeupied himself more with the beau- 
ties of nature and pleasures of art, his life appears to have 
been much the same as before. He deseanted with men of 
science on objects of learning, and amused his leisure hours 
with the curiosities of mechanism. In these for a time he forgot 
his past schemes of policy and conquest, which had latterly 
proved so disastrous, and he doubtless derived satisfaction 
from thus averting any future blot upon his fame. ‘Though now 
hastening to his grave, the same commanding spirit still glowed 
in the breast of Charles, and he was yet as far-seeing a states- 
man as he had been an ambitious ruler. Philip had the sagae 

ity to discern this, and he had the feeling to revere it, too. It 
is a mistaken notion to suppose that Charles, on his retire- 
ment, was contemned and neglected by his family. Until the 
last, or at least until in his increasing infirmities he beeame 
utterly irritable and impracticable, he at onee both enjoyed 
their regard and obtained their obedience. Nothing is more 
touching than the last public appearance of this really lofty 
man, when, panting for breath and borne down by disease, he 
told the States of Flanders that he renounced the burden of 
royalty beeause his shattered frame could no longer sustain it; 
or more affecting than to see him watching with increasing 
solicitude over those domestic cares in that conventual retreat 
to which his exhausted spirit at last fled for rest. 

But the last scene of all quickly drew nigh. Charles had 
at all times been in feeble health, having inherited gout from 
his father and a melancholy temperament from his mother. 
The loss of the primary organs of deglutition in early life had, 
too, made him dyspeptic, and the hurried voracity with which 
he was in the habit of swallowing his food, while his eager 
mind still continued incessantly at work, had brought on an 
endless complieation of disease. Ere he was fifty he had 
almost lost the use of his limb, and the hand that once grasped 
the lance to assail the bull or the boar, could with difficulty 
streteh a cross-bow to bring down the rooks and daws in his 
varden. lt was then that he eriously thought of that abduc- 
tion which he long had meditated; but retirement, with the 
increasing cares which it brought, only accelerated his dissolu- 
tion. Long he had been visibly sinking and silently preparing 
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for the eventful change. He had caused a taper to be brought 
for the purpose from a shrine at Montserrat, supposed to be 
invested with superior sanctity; and with more excusable ten- 
derness, he had carefully preserved the cross which his wife 
had firmly grasped in her hand when expiring, to be also encir- 
cled by his own in his hour supreme. At last, at two on the 
morning of the twenty-first of September, 1558, it was evident 
that the time had approached when, in his estimation, he re- 
quired them both. He had been rapidly sinking from eight on 
the previous evening, and at each hour his attendant pliysi- 
cians announced to the anxious priests, “ The king has but four 

three—two—one hour to live.” Gradually the span dimin- 
ished to a half. The dread word, “A quarter,” came; and 
Charles, then rallving for the last mortal struggle, commanded 
that the sacred relies should be brought. He kissed them fer- 
vently on reeeiving them from an archbishop, and pres-ing the 
cross devotedly to his breast, exclaimed, “ Now, Lord, I come.” 
His eyes for a moment appeared fixed in space, and the areh- 
bishop in Latin announced to the spectators that their late 
roval master was no more. “dam moritur,” he said, but 
Charles was only in one of those mysterious and unfathomable 
tranees which precede dissolution, and leave it for ever uncer- 
tain to the surrounding beholders whether the mind is then 
wandering or the soul arrested by the contemplation of beatific 
heings careering in the sky. The latter would appear in his 
instanee to have been the truer explanation; for clasping onee 
more the cross, and intensely gazing on space, he shouted with 
a loud voice, “Ay, Jesus!” and departed for those realms of 
infinitude so impenetrable to mortal ken. 

In personal appearance Charles was sallow, a valetudina- 
rian, and medioere. He was simple in his habits and slovenly 
in his dress. Ibis court was condueted with such a strict re- 
gard to economy that his pages frequently went with doublets 
threadbare; nor could they complain of the parsimony, as he 
himself was so thrifty that he took off a new velvet cap at a 
great military review, to save it from the menacing rain. In 
his leisure hours he was prone to amuse himself with the gam- 
bols of dwarfs and court-fools, in conformity with the custom 
of the age; and though such pastimes and personages may now 
be derided, they possibly were as entertaining as any that have 
since supervened. In disposition he was usually melancholy 
and mild; the daring temperament, which he inherited from 
his creat-vrandsire, Charles the Bold, whom in person he stri 
ingly resembled, being singularly calmed and toned down bs 
the more despondent and meditative character which he d 
rived from his mother. Magnanimous and chivalrous, thouch 
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not without a taint of the craft of his grandfather, Ferdinand 
the husband of the high-minded Isabella of Castile, he was 
thus serene and equable in his prime; but eventually, as his 
fanaticizin increased and his good-fortune declined, he became 
a miserable spect ile of religious trembling and blighted 
ambition. 

On Charles’s death, a long suecession of inglorious emperors 
followed. Philip, his son, having wedded Mary, the reigning 
(duecn of England, it was not considered expedient by the Ger- 
man prinees to elevate him to the imperial dig ity. We ther 


lore hay nothing to do here with his bitious, eruel, sanguin- 
ary but politic, and, in some respects, much-abused career. The 
electors chose, in preference, Ferdinand the First, brother of 
Charles, on the retirement of the latter, in 1656; and the ew 
empecrol though restrained vy cons lerations of policy had all 
the disposition of his phew to become a fierce persecutor, 
Ile ‘mina’ 1 OXe] lL to some new ick upon t new 


faith had not death in less than eight vears put ancna at one to 


the persecutor and the persecution. Llisson and speeessor, Maxi 
milian the mad, was naturally mort tolerant, inher ting, as 
he cid, vy of the good qualities of the first prince of that 
na thout any of his offensive eccentricities. le died at 

y ave unfo tu { ly oOmewhat too soon for his ec try 

whi in vrson of the next emperor, Rodolph the Se l, 

W ith a stra f ruler, who ssed_ his 

let is ca ist 3, coins, and like objects 

) I utterly Oo ous and « it mypt ous ¢ I au 

| n His parasi course extolled him as a 

S \u is: butt fairs of t my il dily went 

v I { rit of a endurabl 
ut tole le in publie lif oon as such 
frivolous uits } ss oO Ly A quent 
dey y a mut of his brother Mathia eC OW 
is tl ul jus owed on him the tle of a second 
| 1; and in Mat s’s reivn, the memorable Thirty Y¢« 

\W . Mathias, however, plaved t a trifline part 
ul st le, d n the following vear t the 
" 1] ( t of two Catholic ly] en, by tl l 

‘? nts, | l LOW 1 1} ie. b hieh 


by nature to lorm a savage part in that sanguinary 

ru ‘ Bet wilce ess.” he y as in the hit of ex | im 

{ a | full of hereties:” and he made a vow that he 
would in this spirit restore the Catholie religion. During his 


reign his dominions were, chiefly by his own instrumentality 
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subjected to the most frightful devastation, while he himself 
passed his time almost exclusively in getting up religious dra- 
mas, in which Pontius Pilate, Herod, Christ, and the leading 
personages of the New Testament were represented by mem- 
bers of the court, in the costume of the evangelists riding upon 
donkeys. Llis son and successor, Ferdinand the Third ey inced 
similar tastes, and did not submit to terminate that frightful 
struggle by the Peace of Westphalia, until the fairest part of 
the empire over which he presided was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a howling wilderness. 

In the person of Leopold the First, another virtvoso prince 
uceeeded, complimented by his contemporary flatterers with 
the title of “ The Great;” though so utterly has this bee ig- 
nored by posterity, that to nine-tenths of his countrymen he is 
now unknownevenin name, Only one ludicrous trait survives. 
llis mouth was so large. and withal so continually open, that 
his majesty, we are as-ured by De Grammant, expressed to some 
attendant courtiers the great inconvenience he sustained from 
the rain falling into its eavernous recesses, and was only re- 
lieved from the source of annoyanee by one of the shrewdest 
f the number suggesting that the royal oral eavity should be 
cept shut. Nine-pins constituted the great amusement of this 

ri, varied at night by an equally entertainin 
ut silent vame of four eards, which his majesty Was accus- 
tomed to play with a not less taciturn unele. Like the husband 
of the royal lady we have mentioned, however, he was noted 
| 
] 


( 
1 
t 


iwaclo is -OVere i¢ 


for composing some doggerel melodies, but to the last continues 


equally weak in intelleet and enfeebled in limbs. The royal 
tongue, too, Was somewhat unduly large for the roval mouth: 
and though the imperial head was surmounted by a gigantic 


peruke, the imperial person was so small, his gait so shuffling. and 
his speech so mumbling. that though, notwithstanding he at- 
tended divine service three times a day and was supposed to 
be cons tly attended by Good Fortune, Louis the Fourteent 

Was wont to deelare that he entertained “no fear of poor Leo 
pold, but was strongly afraid of his fortune.” A moment this 
royal s mpleton wa- tempted to enerey, al d braving a war wit 

France, by some idle prediction that his wife should be deliv- 
ered of twins, one of whom should sit on the throne of Con- 
intinople: and for a more protracted period, he was also i 

duced by royalty’s inherent impulse to eruelty when, as he de- 
clared, he “ tapped his hands, and heads flew off at each tap;” 
but the only record of his reign now is, that he was a miscrabli 


imbee li wh sc whole auvoe itions as a <overeign were conti ed 
to signing the official documents of his ministers and w riti 
ridiculous letters to the other crowned heads of Europe. In 
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piping on several musical instruments, 


and oceasionally conducting some drivelling composition of his 


own from a box in the op 
isti y; yet was he at 
to court etiquette that whe 

Poland ived Vienna from 
opold was with difficulty in 
ing upon horse Like 
disinterested leader of the 


nce awa 


] 
Ch. 


reason to regret that he had not | the haughty race to be 
overthrown and erushed for ever in the dust; and Leopold, 
after thus insulting the man who had saved him, returned to 
his orghestral mummeries with an ardor whieh incited the 
leader of his band to lament that he had not been a musie- 
teacher, and some sareasti | quinad to admonish him to 
“bea Cesar instead o fiddler.’ 

His son and suce r, Charles the Sixth, was a tyrant of a 
milder ord Though attenuated | ridiculous in person 
like his father he had the s racity to di cern ft dan ous 
ascendeney which the Jesuits were attaining in his kingdom, 
and When they caused | coufessor to | cited to Rome tor 
hostilit their assumptions, he had the spirit to reply that 
he would L him, but accompanied by every member of the 
order in his dominion as an cor =O of the 
really great ministers and ee erals, such a Kaunitz and Mon 
teeuculi, who had adorned the court of his predecessor, and 
shiel i it iva dav « eril p! LDty inspired or dis 
tated tl a ( for 4 on l into fanatie 
Lite th Due de Richelieu, who was tl iy h 
ambassad Vienna, deplored to t Cardinal de Polienac 
in a lett { he had n obliged to at is ma ya 
hundred | at chapel in the course of a fortnigl nd 
alleged t thi al ilieue whi i ta ( chin of 
the s 1 co ution could endure Still in l { 

( les cout er of court . Hu | th dis 
gust or d n nu \ x ladies w 1 Queen 
Anne ppor ted to recely lm on tr ient visit t London: 
and though he wore a huge per n remarkably small 
head, like his sire. he was in the habit « ! iling and cursing 
every Frenchman and French produ . The ners of 
his own court at the same time we most licentious, though 
d seul ed b hn eX { aspect ol devoti n. It numbered 
lorts thousand persons on the list of the roval household, and 


‘a, this imperial puppet trifled his ex- 


the same time so rigid an adherent 
1 John Sobieski, the heroie king of 
capture by the Turks in 1683, Le- 
duced to grant him a frigid meet- 
an equally confiding but far les 
present ie gallant Pole had 


= 
1 


day,* tl 
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every woman belonging to it, as well as the higher cireles of 
Vienna, decorously kept her gallant. Eugene, the great gen- 
eral, and in many respects a great man and statesman, too, is 
the only one whose name survives to rescue from oblivion this 
contemptible epoch. 

But in the person of his daughter, Maria Theresa, a sucees- 
sor ari-es in whose character we still feel an interest, both as 
a sovereien and a woman. With Charles the last male heir 
of the Llouse of Ilay sbureh « xpired, and his daueliter, hy her 


marriage, introduced that of Lorraine. The education of 


Maria Theresa had been narrow and negleeted, and e¢ was 
nordinately attached to the person and memory of her hus- 
bane: |, she ruled with equity and ability, and had gle for- 


titude rigidly to exelude him from interfering in affairs of 
State, The Jesuits obtained posses ion of her in early life: 


and although she was eventually induced to acquiesce in their 
expulsion ey retained an ascendency over her mind to the 
last. She had the s gacity to concur In the recall of Kaunitz, 
the <{ ry whom thi mea re Was propos (| and to | im 
chietly he owes whatever me rit she enjoys a a ruler. In 
morals he was as thoroughly profligate as she profess l to be 
prud sh: it Is doubtful, however, whether, fro the terror she 
evinced on learning that her seerets had thus been betrayed, 
she was not innately as sensual as himself. For utter al ce 
of delieaey even her w ext friends mu d 1 her: on 
earl I ther son had a ehild, she m | ( / to 
the opera-house in Vienn nd startled the audience by the 
eX tie Poldel (Leopold) has got a boy, just \ 
lal Leny it that illant ‘ But when v rel nber 
hat, though h ul been guilty of nume i elities, she 
i wilt Love hel husba d’s memory ) years 
fter hi th, her worst enemy eannot her of heart 
Dut ( rated Man mu judged | trait 
uch as the Ihe rave) { darker points in hes 
~ \ I hye ther ! Caroli ‘ Naples, th M ! 
who t Cw cl n indelibl sf round the m 0 Ni 
uiesced } r dau marria lt 1 she 
knew it wo 1 be at the expense of that d | r’: felieit . 
and though her own system of government was disguised by 
her co but frank bourge man she undoubtedly in- 
: | into ft ind of another d ite Maria Ante ett 
those « pou prin pli which eventua bre t er and 
her husband to the block. <A rigid p pretender to 


puritanical purity, she yet, from motives of policy, descended 
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to address Madame Pompadour, Louis the Fifiteenth’s infa- 
mous mistress, as her “dear sister and cousin;” and—more 
atrocious far than all—while professing to disapprove of the 
partition of Poland, and to entertain scrupulous objections 
against that enormity, she joined with Frederick the Great in 
the deed, and had her due share of the nefarious spoils. Ma- 
ria Theresa, in short, appears to have been one of those per- 
sons of easy disposition and loose prop. iety who, more readily 
than even the habitually depraved, are induced to overlook 
and share the perpetration of crime. 

The devotion with which she inspired the Hungarians, when 
she first took the title of their queen, is the only interesting 
trait im her early days; and the romantic sorrow which she 
exhibited for her husband on his demise, is the more amiable 
feature in her later career. Though the « iquette of her court 
was less stringent than her predecessors, she was guilty of 
frightful extravaganees; and this prodigality not only exhaust- 
ed the enormous subsidies furnished her by Britain during the 
seven Y ars’ Wat but rave ri e 10 such ¢ Vee SS1V exactions 
from her own subjects, as ultimately to deprive her of almost 
all popularity. She died—probably from inhaling some nox- 
ious Vv por a few aays after visiting his | vil in the tomb, 
in Which she was accustomed lat eriy to indulge; 
and exelaiming, * To thee | eome,.” seemingly in reference to 
his sha le she alte r ordering the W indow to be oy me dl ( xpired 


i) 


without exciting in her subjects any marked nsations of 
reg) 

In h vouth Maria Theresa was voluptuously beautiful 
thou destitute of that « vey of form and temperament 
whi constitute the chiel ¢ m of hers ller re was 
tall sped S10 { comn au he eye were 
blu r @ blond: her (| and \ ch e was 
fond displaving, peries fhe protuberant overhanging 
under lip to r t] \ le part 
of hi uch her con ' | in 
, ! » reas<o le doult ¢ be ent wed tha wis 
‘ V voluptuous : r lo od 
ho pears to ve been faithful to r ( 
vow, thou r | dl ibsequ pro ey rded het 
mple for jeal \ \ mo revolth ute 1 r this 
imp rofl | util modern days, 1 I ! 1 
the } 0 I Hired solely for the most degrad ( 
ull pu Cul indful « positiol d of 
t I ri 1 him l resented |} n on of 
his inter ee | rs state by wounding her on the most 
suse po of fema'e attachment It arcu uch for the 
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oenevolence of Maria Theresa’s disposition, to add that, on his 
premature death, the victim of his excesses, she showed a high- 
minded commiseration for the forlorn condition of the Prin- 
cess of Auerspey, the chief of his mistresses; going up to her, 
when all the base court had deserted her, and attempting to 
assuage her tears by the soothing exclamation, “ We have in- 
deed, my dear friend, sustained a great loss.” In later life 
she became coarse and corpulent, but she retained much of 
that honhommie by whieh, notwithstanding her high and com- 
manding spirit, she was originally distinguished. 

Joseph the Second, her son and successor, was by far the 
best emperor that ever sat on the Austrian throne, and with- 
out exception, the noblest prince whom modern days have 
ecn. Immediately on his accession, he banished extrava- 
gance at once from his household, and contrary to the policy 
of his mother, who proclaimed the Jesuits “the bulwark of 
ll authority,” took measures for absolving his empire from 
the dominion of the Church. “Since | have aseended the 
throne,” he shortly afterwards remarked, “ | have made philos- 
ophy my law-giver:” and in this course, notwithstanding many 
domestic afflictions, he per isted to the last. Practical measures, 
too, were not neglected. An admirer and follower of the sys- 
tem of Rousseau, his sole aim was the promotion of the welfare 
of man. tle rose at earliest dawn, and throughout the day 
was the slave of the state. He broke down all aristocratic 
barriers, and refused to recognize any claim to publie employ- 
ment but merit. He opened up to the people the prater or 
chief publie park of Vienna, to which the noblesse had laid 
claim as their privileged ground. In every other measure for 
improving the condition of the great body of his subjects, he 
was zealous. The only fault that could be found with him was, 
that he proece led too fast, or in the words of his former culo- 
gist, Frederick, who ultim itely pPcraaps heea e jealous of the 
popularity which his reforming neighbor thus obtained, that 
‘he invariably took the seeond step before the fi st.” This, 
however, was one of the last errors of a noble mind, and is 
usually animadverted on solely by those who are internally 
apposed to all such ameliorations. After a brief reign of nine 
years, Joseph died, too soon for his country, but happily not 
too soon for his own lasting reputation. His reign was a true 
oasis in the Austrian desert, and he is entitled to the character 
of one of the most unspotted princes that ever sat upon a 
throne. 

His brother and suecessor, Leopold the Second, was in all 
respects as feeble and profligate as Joseph had been resolute 
and virtuous. Shortly after his accession in 1790, the more 
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serious part of the French Revolution broke out, and though 
he died after a brief and unprincipled reign of two years, he 
had in the interval exercised such a fatal influence upon Louis 
the Sixteenth, as to have been mainly instrumental in bringing 
that weak and unfortunate sovereign to the block. He it was 
who, by declaring war unjustly against France in 1792, first 
provoked the indignation of the Parisians; and he it was who, 
by sanctioning, if not authorizing, the atrocious menaces of his 
dissolute and mereenary general, the Prince of Saxe Coburg, 
subsequently excited that fury which gave rise to all the vio- 
lence that followed. When this profligate military adventurer, 
in company with the Duke of Brunswick, launched the memo 
rable Manifesto or Declaration against Franee, and threatened 
the whole inhabitants with fire and sword unless they again 
submitted to arbitrary power, it is well known that the natives 
of the country arose in a mass to prevent their territory from 
being converted into a desert, and themselves redueed to the 
condition of helots. The dethronement of its king, the terrible 
days of September, the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, Maria 
Antoinette, Leopold’s sister,) with all the other disasters to 
the royal family of France, followed; and it is not too much to 
ascribe them to the noxious interference of this wretched 
emperor, and the fatal counsels he instilled into the mind of its 
ill-fated but unprincipled queen. 

The career of the recent emperor, Francis the Second, it is 
unneccessary to recapitulate. Weak, but pitiless and tyran- 
nical, he was often known to pardon murders and domestie 
theft, but never extended his el meney to a political crime. 
The only redeeming trait in this man, who for the first time 
renounced the title of Emperor of Germany, and took that of 
Austria, is, that after having been foreed by the chances of war 
to bestow his daughter on Napoleon, | e ( ventually took the 
field against him, and assisted in striking him down. It 
was hatred to free opinions, however, which mainly prompt- 
ed this course. It were still more needless to allude to his 
imbecile and fainean?t son, Ferdinand the First. who, conscious 
of his utter incompetence, voluntarily fled from a throne on the 
outbreak of the first politieal disturbances in 1848; and it were 
premature to attempt characterizing the reign of his successor, 
the present Francis Joseph, who, when asked by his brother 
despot, Frederick William of Prussia, whether he knew that 
monarch’s counsellor, the illustrious Humboldt, gravely con- 
fessed ignorance even of his name, and in answer to the erogs- 
inquiry “ Who is he?” drew forth from that astonished sover- 
eign the scareely exaggerated reply, “ He is the greatest man 
that has lived since the deluge.” 
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The territory over which this family rules at present com- 
prises a space six hundred miles in length, four hundred in 
breadth, or 270,000 square miles in Germany. Till the four- 
teenth century, the House of Hapsburgh also reigned over 
Switzerland, and on losing it by the heroism of William Tell, 
obtained posses-ion of the Tyroi. Lombardy, as is well known, 
also belongs to it, and by the treachery of the elder Napoleon, 
it was permitted, in the early part of this century, to extinguish 
by absorption the once puissant republic of Venice. The 
whole, now comprehended under the name of Austria, possesses 
at present an army of fully 600,000 men, including upwards of 
60,000 cavalry,and a numerous corps of gens d’armes, or mounted 
police. She can bring into the field nearly 1,200 guns, and has 
an engineering corps of more than 16,000 men, Till lately, 
her maritime power was a jest; but she has now the nucleus of 
anavy; and her central position, with a population of forty 
millions, renders her, though disjeeted,a still formidable power 
in Europe, 

The character of this government it is difficult, within a 
short space, to delineate. Founded on the principle of pater- 
nal despotism, it has much of seeming clemeney, and still more 
of undoubted tyranny. No eitizens of any country enjoy 
more external liberty than those of Vienna, Trieste, and the 
larger Austrian towns, so long as they refrain from interfer- 
ence in politics. They move about, they gormandize, they in- 
trigue, they luxuriate in their out-door musie and their operas 
with the most unrestricted freedom, and at the same time with 
the utmost protection from government. In no part of the 
earth are the duties of domestic police better discharged, or 
the citizen and the stranger more effectually defended from 
the secret designs of the knave or the open violenee of the 
ruffian. But let them onee step by yond this P le—let them 
only breathe a whisper against the government—and all is 

hat 


changed. From tl moment, whether they be isolated indi- 
vidu ls or powe ful classes, ties become the olyjer 1s of the 
OVC! ent’s relentless hostility, and are invariably struck 
down. The dungeon, the seaffold, the knife-—open warfare, 
secret assas-ination—are all unscrupulously brought into re- 
quisition. The world is familiar with the revolting sufferings 


of sylvio Pellico, and others who have been tortured in Aus- 
trian prisons. Mankind yet shudder at the horrid strangula- 
tion of the seventeen brave Ilungarian generals successively 
put to death on an autumnal morning, after they had laid 
down their swords, confiding in the honor and safeguard of an 
Austrian government. We yet possess not sufficient details 


of the atrocious massacre of the Ruthenian nobles in 1846; 
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but sufficient has been revealed to convince us that nearly 
fifteen hundred of them were murdered by an infuriated peas- 
antry excited by the government, or by crimina!s discharged 
from jails for the purpose, merely because this portion of the 
Austrian aristocracy had shown a disposition to revolt. Crimes 
innumerable have likewise been laid to its charge, often exag- 
gerated, undoubtedly, by such victims or enthusiasts as Kos- 
suth, but more frequently, it is unquestioned, based on terrible 
reality. 

While such kas been its conduet to individuals or classes of 
its own citizens, selfism equally undeviating and unmitigated 
has been the great characteristic of Austria towards other 
governments. Composed of an unprecedented number of het- 
erogeneous races, and thus carrying the elements of dissolu- 
tion within her bosom, she has undoubtedly been constrained 
to have recourse to that temporizing policy and treacherous 
timidity which the weak, whether nations or individuals, are 
invariably obliged to resort to against the strong. But yet. in 
the midst of all her seeming candor, there is much of unde- 
niable turpitude. Her faithlessness in deserting Russia dur- 
ing the recent struggle with Franee and Eneland was an out- 
rage equally upon national morality, and one of those blun- 
ders in national policy which most of governments deplore as 
eventualities still more serious. Kos-uth, in one of his Ene- 
lish speeches, summed up her sins in this respect with his usual 
egotism and his usual vigor, but yet we cannot help thinking, 
at the same time, his habitual exaggeration and his habitual 
want of political foresight; for notwithstanding the diseord- 
ant elements of which it is composed, there is yet enormous 
vitality in the Austrian Empire: 


— No dana r, gentiemen The Austr in dy i tv, witl n t] ree 
months, would vanish like a dream, amidst the exultation of all hu 
munity, and to the lasting advantage of European liberty, incompati- 
ble with that dynasty. Cheer No: the danger just tl ther 
wav PLP pose Austria should dare to Join vou eore ly L repent the 
word sine rely iwainst the Czar. het vior, her deliverer Why. in 
ju tim® we must own, it would be tl most monstrous ingratitude after 
all The worst of bandits, whatever they may be towards the rest of 
mankind, are at le t faithful one to the othe) But vile ingratitud 
is the leading feature of the character of the Hapsburghs Poland 
saved them—partition was the reward; Hungary saved them—the 
wbolition of religious liberty and the suppression of her constitution 
was ber reward Napols m saved them, and he was sent to St. Hi na 
in reward. I myself saved them. Yes, gentlemen, in March, 1848, 
and having had the power thus to speak to them, within the very walls 
of their own imperial palace at Vienna, ‘Be just to Hungary, and 1 
will give to the House of Hapsburgh peace and security here it 
Vienna.’ Loud cheers. | Having had the power thus to peak to 


them—I, unattended and alone, and they tremblingly accepting the 
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offer of my generosity—who can doubt of my right to say I had their 


existence in the hollow of my hand ? and from an excess of loyalty I 
saved them—woe the day ! and look to my country, what is the reward ? 
[Che er Some months later, as I have explame d in the beginning 


of my humble speech, Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy saved them 
hated to the very heart in reward. The hangman Haynau saved them 


driven away in reward. ‘The Czar saved them—now, suppose they 
fight him in reward |Hear, hear.| You must acknowledge that 
monstrous ingratitude cannot ful to push the Czar to double his 
energies in doing what, as Czar, would be lawful for him to do accord- 
ing to the acknowledged laws of war: he will address himself to some 
of those nationalities, and offer his and claim their concurrence for 


punishing Austria. A strange concurrence, you will say. Strange, 
indeed. I tremble at the very idea of the possibility.” 

The Hungarian patriot, we repeat, here unduly indulged in 
his usual rhodomontade and passion for hyperbole. How far 
more philosophical are the profound observations of Gibbon, 
at once describing her rise, delineating her condition, and fore- 
shadowing her fall! In the next great revolution of Europe, 
she will in all human probability be thrown to the earth, never 
again to rise, if stronger minds and more unhesitating arms 
than Kossuth’s lead the onset; but a worm, when disjected and 
severed, possesses not more inherent vitality than do the seem- 
ingly discordant and undoubtedly heterogeneous elements of 
the Austrian Empire. We are therefore unwilling to indulge 
in the delusive pastime of political prediction concerning its 


fall. 


Ar VIIl l. Ess L politujue sur la Nourelle- Espagn 


2 Jlistoria breve det yuista de los estados del imperio Mericaco 

2 Nemeirs of t Verican Revolution and of General Mina. By 
Wittiasm D. Ropinson 2 vols., Svo London 

4 | ¢ h einer gelreuen Nehilderu ng de r Republi }, VWep Von 


Epuarp Mvencenrrorpt, &e. (Essay of a Faithful Description 
of the Republic of Mexico. By Eowarp Mvencenrrorpt, former- 
ly Director of the Works of the Mexican Company, and after- 
wards Road Surveyor to the State of Oajaca 4th Edition 


Lv ndon LS6l 


Let the destiny of Mexico be what it may, it cannot be re- 
garded with indifference by this country. We have a deeper 
interest in its condition and prospects than we have in those 
of anv other nation. Nor do we mean that we ought to feel 
concerned in the fate of that country simply because it may 
one day become a portion of our own heritage. Thereis no good 
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reason why we should have recourse to any violent means to 
secure such a result. Were it even right and proper to annex 
any country, contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants, and that 
we could do so with little trouble, whenever we felt disposed, 
it would still be doubtful, at best, whether it would be our in- 
terest to add so much to a territory already sufficiently ample 
for five times the present population of the United States, in- 
cluding that of the rebellious states. 

lt is not impossible, however, that such vicissitudes may oc- 
cur, as may render it agreeable to the Mexican people to be- 
come our fellow-citizens; although we confess that, judging 
from present appearances, we do not regard such a change of 
feeling as very probable. But should we find ourselves mis- 
taken in this, then we should be among the first to discuss the 
question of annexation, with every disposition to appreciate all 
the advauiages which it might seem to offer. We make these 
remarks at the outset in order that our object in this article 
may not be misunderstood; for we are as little disposed to 
encourage filibustering expeditions into the territories of neigh- 
boring states, however feeble or disorganized those states may 
be, as we are to encourage the inhabitants of one of our own 
villages to plunder that of their neighbors. 

But we are equally averse to allowing any of the great Eu- 
ropean powers to control the destiny of Mexico; first, because 
the large majority of the Mexicans themselves are opposed to 
any such course, regarding it as an unjustifiable usurpation; 
and secondly, beeause it would be fraught with danger to our 
own institutions. But neither evil will be averted by apply- 
ing intemperate language to cither France or Austria. If any 
language have any effeet per se, it will be that of reason and 
common sense, having undeniable facts for its basis. But let 
us bear in mind, that if it be true that had Louis Napoleon been 
better acquainted with Mexico and its people before he invad 
ed the country, he would never have made the attempt; it is not 
the less true that we know very little about Mexico ourselves. 
The Mexican war gave a portion of our people a certain in- 
sight into the manners and customs of the inhabitants of some 
of the principal cities of Mexico ; but very little information 
of much importance was obtained by that means. Need we 
say that even this was often grossly exaggerated? Most of 
the books written on the subject were designed much more to 
make money than to enlighten the public. We cheerfully ad- 
mit that there were honorable exceptions ; but those most dis- 
posed to collect information, labored under obvious disadvan- 
tages. In the first place,we do not remember that of the many 
books which the war caused to be written, there was a single 
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one whose author was sufficiently acquainted with the Spanish 
language to be able to converse in it so freely as to gain the con- 
fidence of those who spoke it. But supposing it was other- 
wise—that all understood Spanish—how few there are to whom 
the thought oecurs that there are nearly four millions of the 
descendants of the ancient Mexieans who are as ignorant of 
Spanish as they are of Greek or Hebrew! These four millions 
of aborigines—now increased to four millions and a half, or 
probably to five millions—speak languages some of which are 
as different from each other as the Latin is from the Syriac.* 
Clavijero, the Jesuit, estimates the number of indigenous dia- 
lects spoken throughout the whole extent of Mexico, as between 
twenty-seven and thirty. Humboldt thought that twenty would 
be nearer the truth; and he adds, that of this number fourteen 
have grammars and dictionaries, the majority of which are 
radically different from each other. M. Aubin tells us that 
“some of these languages possess letters which do not exist in 
others; and in most there is a difference of sound that strikes 
the most unpractised ear.” Elsewhere the same writer ob- 
serves, that after three centuries of constant intercourse with 
Europeans, he (the ancient Mexiean) still keeps aloof from 
foreigners, and continues to live in his native village. He 
speaks his hereditary language,t delights in his old pastimes, 
and oecasionally worships in private his ancestral idols. 
Besides those who forget the existence of the four or five 
millions of aborigines, there are others, both in this country 
and in Kurope, who think that however numerous thes may be, 
they have but little influence. We have recently seen articles 
in several journals, foreign and domestic, in whieh this is the 
prominent idea; but there can be no greater mistake. Any 
respectable history of Mexico would show this—it would show 
that, far from being of no account, such is the power of the ab- 
origines that no revolution can be successful in which they do 
not take part. The Spaniards or their descendants could have 
accomplished nothing without the coneurrenee of at least a 
certain proportion of those who. in spite of centuries of tyran- 
hy and oppression, still constitute the masses of the people. 


* Tl ne fant Dy 1 3] ies du M ) dont ! wy avons 
dit, M ifn rm e nomb i plus de vin yo ditt . 

mm Hes d tes s doivent au contraire dans bien des s etre con- 
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There is, therefore, seareely any similarity between this coun- 
try and Mexico, so far as the populations are concerned. Here, 
it was the European race that rebelled against the mother 
country and established their independence; in Mexico, it was 
the aboriginal race that did so. The Spaniards would no more 
have thrown off the Spanish yoke in Mexico than they have 
in Cuba. True, it is not pure aborigines that have been the 
leaders of the principal r¢ bellions acainst the power of Spain, 
but creoles—those whose parents had intermarried with them. 
it is true, that in general, the creoles prefer to identify them- 
selves with the Spaniards or Europeans. But it is not so with 
the priests ; in most instances the latter identify themselves with 
the oppressed race; and by doing so, they acquire a boundless 
influence over them. Hence we have the secret of the manner 
in which the Spanish yoke has been broken. For who was the 
first that attempted to get up an insurrection on a large scale? 
We reply that it was Father Hidalgo. a creole, the humble 
cuvé of Dolores, an obseure Aztee village. All historians 
agree on this point. Weare told that Hidalgo was a person 
of more activity and resources than are generally found among 
the ereoles, and had already taken part in several publie-spir- 
ited undertakings. By his devotion to the Virgin of Guada- 
loupe, whoin the Indians regarded as their protectress, he was 
looked upon by the eighteen thousand of his cure as a superior 
being. lledoes not seem to have made any direct or open ap- 
peal to the people until one of the Codildo, or revolutionary 
society, with which he was connected, had been arrested ; then 
he addressed his parishioners from the pulpit, as follows : 


‘This is the last sermon T shall ever deliver to yon! T lament it, 


but there is no remedy! The Europeans delirer us the Freneh 

You see they have rewarded those who deposed ¢ ir viceroy; they have 
dis} laced the good archhi hop who protected us, and they have im 
prisoned our corregidor becca is e. Farewell, religion ! you 
must become J bins. Farewell, Ferdinand VIL! } > 


Nupok is! *No, Father,’ shouted the Indians, ‘you must save 
us from these evils. The Virgin of Guadaloupe for ever! Ferdinand 
VIL. for ever ! ‘Well,’ replied he, ‘the Virgin and Ferdinand for 
ever ! and now follow your pastor, who has always been watching for 


your happiness. 

From this brief passage we learn two facts which Louis Na- 
poleon would do well to remember: first, that even the Spaniards, 
their ancient oppressors, were not more detested by the ab- 
origines than the French, and that the name of Ferdinand VII. 
was used by Hidalgo, not because he had any wish to perpetu- 
ate the royalty of old Spain in Mexico, but because it seemed 
the best rallying-ery that could be used at the time, for the 
reason that great indignation had been excited among all class 
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es by the news that Joseph Bonaparte had usurped the throne 
of Spain, and put the king in prison. In order to understand 
how the ancient Mexicans could feel any sympathy for the king 
of a nation that had so cruelly oppressed them for centuries, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that they attributed none of their 
troubles to the king. They were simple enough to think that 
they were rather favorites of his than objects of persecution ; 
a fact sufficiently explained by Bullock, who found it difficult 
to persuade them fifteen years later (1823.) that England, 
France, Germany, Holland and Italy were anything else than 
so many paltry provinces, with governors set over them by 
the King of Spain.* 

No sooner did Hidalgo see what influence he possessed over his 
parishioners, than he cast aside the name of Ferdinand and re- 
minded his people of the long and cruel persecutions of the 
Spaniards; but he added, that bad as the Spaniards were, the 
French were still worse, if possible ; and such was the effect of 
his aldress, that in twenty-four hours he found himself at the 
head of an army, with which he suece¢ded in capturing three 
large cities. The several important victories which he gained 
in rapid suceession spread consternation among the Spaniards ; 
but finally he met with reverses, was captured with his two 
lieutenants, condemned to death, and executed. 

His suecessor, Morelos, was also acreole and a priest. Hav- 
ing taken an active part in forming a national junta, as soon 
as that body was fully organized, (March, 1812,) he addressd a 
manifesto in its name to the Viceroy, Venegas, whose only re- 
ply was, to have the document burned by the public executioner 
in the Plaza Mayor. Morelos immediately took the field, and 
in the course of little more than a month, captured seven or 
eight cities. The insurgents invested him with the full powers 
of a dictator ; but he modestly declined, preferring to invest a 
junta which he had formed for the purpose, with the supreme 
power, suggesting at the same time, that its first act should be 
a Declaration of Independence, which was accordingly pub- 
lished on the 13th of November of the same year. Morelos 
fortified the Declaration by new victories ; but like his prede- 
cessor, he was betraved and overwhelmed by superior numbers 
when he had no idea of the enemy being near. After a most 
heroic resistance he was made a prisoner, sent in chains to 
Mexico, sentenced to death, and executed.t 


* Bullock's Travels in Mexico, p. 53 


+ M. A. Aubin tells us, in his Essai Politique, that Morelos did not evince tl 
least emotion wl they were preparing him for execution until they d-prive | him 
of his sacred orders as a clergyman. Then, the historian informs us, his couraze 
failed him for a mor t Seigneur, dit il, en marchant au suppli si j bien 








fait tu le sais et tu m’en recompenseras; si j'ai mal fait, je récommende mon ame 
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The massacres of the insurgent aborigines that followed the 
execution of their faithful and heroie leaders, showed that the 
Spaniards had lost none of their ancient ferocity and blood- 
thirstiness. No wonder that the unfortunate people beeame dis- 
couraged ; but it was only for a short time. A full amnesty 
having been offered to all who took up arms, the only condi- 
tion being that they would submit peaceably in future to the 
Spanish rule, the insurgents laid down their arms, but with- 
out any intention of relinquishing their ideas of freedom. In 
1820 the news arrived that the Cortes, or Spanish Parliament, 
had been re-established in Spain. This was the signal for a 
new insurrection. The Spaniards promised in vain that the 
constitution would be modified ; the Mexicans insisted on hav- 
ing their independence ; and the creoles readily agreed with 
the latter that the former ought to be expelled from the coun- 
try. It was at this crisis that Iturbide came into notice. He 
was but a lieutenant in a provincial regiment when the third 
insurrection broke out ; but he was in the service of the Span- 
ish government. The viceroy, sceing at once that he possessed 
military talents of a high order, entered into a compact with 
him, by which the crown of Mexico was to be secured for Ferdi- 
nand Vil. Iturbide pretended to feel exaetly as the viceroy did, 
and he was accordingly placed in command of the royal troops. 
Now be it remembered that he, too, belonged to the aboriginal 
race, Llis family traced its origin as far back as the time of 
Montezuma. It was subsequently proved that he was not only 
in favor of the success of the former insurrections, but that he 
had offered his services to Hidalgo. The latter was very will- 
ing to accept them, but so sensible was Iturbide of his own tal- 
ents that no commission beneath that of a leutenant-veneral 
would satisly him. Hidalgo did not like to intrust such high 
command to one who at the time was utterly inexperienced, 
although scientifically edueated; and hence it is that we find 
[turbide in the service of the viceroy when the third rebellion 
broke out. Having fully gained the confidence of the Spanish 
government, and at the same time a complete ascendency over 
the army, he made himself complete master of Mexico without 
pulling a trigger. A provisional government was immediately 
formed, and the Mexican Cortes met for the first time, February 
24,1822. Having been opposed in his designs by that body, 
he excited a popular commotion, with the aid of his friends, 
which resulted in his being proclaimed emperor, under the 
name of Augustin I. His election was duly ratified by Con- 
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gress, which also voted him a civil list of more than eight mil- 
lions of frances. 

All aware of these circumstances naturally supposed that 
Iturbide was firmly seated on the new throne. Certainly 
none could deny that his tithe was as good, at least in the 
eyes of the Mexican people, as any that could be conferred by 
Napoleon II1., or any other sovereign. This the Emperor knows 
quite well, and so does the Arehduke Maximilian; they also 
know that all did not enable Iturbide to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment more than one year, when he was forced to abdicate 
and leave the country as an exile. Although possessed of 
milit irv ot hius of a high order, he did not sufficiently under- 
stand the mysterious race to whith he belonged himself, to 
know that they would not allow their representatives to be 
coerced or intimidated by him. It is needless to narrate here 
how this was done. Suftice it to say, that Iturbide was foreed 
to betake himself to Italy. He soon grew tired, however, of 
his exile. After an absence of one year he returned in an 
English vessel, landing at Sota la Marina, July 16, 1824. In- 
stead of finding an army ready to espouse his cause, as he had 
expected, he found himself a prisoner in little more than an 
hour after his arrival. Congress made no delay in bringing 
him to trial, in accordance with the wishes of the people. Ile 
was condemned to be shot, as Murat had been in somewhat 
similar circumstanees, and the sentence was carried into execu- 
tion the same day it was passed. If it be said that the Mex- 
icans would be more afraid of Louis Napoleon than they were 
of Iturbide, then the question arises, Why were they not afraid 
of the great conqueror, Napoleon the First? That they were 
not afraid of him, but set him and his brother Joseph at defianee, 
we have already seen; and he who had the fatal rashness to un- 
dertake the subjugation of the Russian Empire, persistently re- 
fused to attempt the eonquest of Mexico. But we would re- 
mind his Imperial Majesty that at a much later day (1838) the 
Mexicans have set the power of France at defiance. This his 
Majesty would learn from consulting any one of a half dozen 
of French books which deseribe the feelings of the Mexicans 
at the time. Thus, for example, one informs us that the French 
were made the objects of particular vengeance; that they were 
pillaged, and oppressed with taxes; that the commonest ery in 
the streets was, “ Death to the Freneh!”* France had to senda 
fleet to Mexico. Admiral Baudin did his best to frighten the 
Mexicans into submission to his demands; but his threats had 
no effect. Finally, he attacked Vera Cruz; alter considerable 
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fighting he effected an entrance into the city, but very soon re- 
tired, pursued by the Mexieans. “Ils se retirént,” says the 
French historian of the expedition, “ poursuivis par les Mexi- 
cains qui se portérent en masse sur la jetée. La le feu des em- 
bareations francais les arreta,” &c. Thus the French govern- 
ment has had considerable difficulty in saving French citizens 
from being treated as enemies in the public highways of Mex- 
ico; and yet Napoleon ILL. thinks he can make a present of the 
Mexican throne to an Austrian Prince, whom he happens to like 
merely because a French army has succeeded after some hard 
fighting in reaching the capital, while the country was in such 
a distracted state that it eguld send but a comparative ly small 
foree to oppose him ! We shall never believe that Maximilian 
will accept a throne offered under such circumstances, until 
we have learned on good authority that he has actually 
done so. If he does, then we would warn him of the fate 
of Iturbide. If his Imperial Highness thinks there is no 
danger, it is because he is not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the M ‘XICAI charact as We Wo ild there fore refei hi n to the 
works of some of his own count yine n to Huml oldt’s Lissa 
Politique, for ex unple; or to the work of Eduard Mu enp- 
fordt, another German. The following extract from the latter, 
give as true an estimate of the character of the aboriginal 
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laugh heartily, even when excited by spirituous liquors. His uncom- 
mon hardness of character allows him ng to conceal th Passions of 
i vengean No sign betrays externally the fire that 

, until it suddenly breaks out with terrible and un trollable 

this condition, the Indian is inclined to practise the 

cruelties, the most fearful crimes. The Mexican aborigines 

vays with great patience the taunts which the whites were 

i apt to indulge in against them. They oppose 

which they dexteroe ly hide under «a ig? 4 ce- 

f lite wd stupidity. Despite their long sla 


means which have been employed to rob the Indians 


iL recollection, they have by no means forgotten their 
They know right well that they were once sole 
and that those Creoles who are so fond of calling 

, are but the sonsgand heirs of their oppressors. 
ently heard Indians, when their ordinary reserve 


by spirituous liquors, declare that they were the 

he country, and all others mere foreign intruders; 

| ile cpel the Spaniards they had themselves 

the Creol May the latter be taught by 

rant the Indians, while it is yet time, the 

equal civie rights theoretically conceded to 

per reel tines / 1 feart specta- 

broken out on one point, it would quickly spread over the 

Vv. ¢ / / } liy / a th ° 4 i Of the 

Truthful Deser F the R Merico. By 
npfordt, vol. ii, pp. 28-0. 

That Mexico is a beautiful country, and possesses most of 
those resources whose development could not fail to render 
any nation great, cannot be denied. Indeed, in this respect, 
it is not surpassed by any other country in the world. This is 
well known at Vienna as well as at Paris, and it will be the 
chiet inducement to Maximilian if he accepts the throne. In 
the meantime, it is well that our own people should have some 
definite idea of the general characteristics of the country as 
well as of those who inhabit it. Mexico has still a sea coast 
of nearly 6,000 miles. Its length from San Diego to the ex- 
treme part of Chiapas, is about 1,987 miles, and its length is 
about 1,140 miles, forming an area which is estimated at 
820,000 English square miles. This vast extent of territory 
embraces an almost endless varicty of soil and climate. All 
travellers capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the 
subject, think that, capable as it is of sustaining an increased 
population, it is destined by nature to play an important part 
in the affairs of the world. The Cordilleras mountains, which 
extend through its whole length, give the country a highly 
romautie appearance, especially when viewed from the sea on 
the eastern side. . 

On entering Mexico from the south, the chain divides into 
two great trenches, one extending along the Gulf of Mexico, 
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the other alone the Pacific Coast. The area between these 
trenches is computed to be little less than three-fifths of the 
whole country. It is nearly all a table-land, whose general 
elevation varies from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; and this is the seeret of its climate being so temperate 
while most of it lies within the tropies.* “The belt of coast 
which intervenes on each side,” says Homboldt, “ between the 
mountains and the sea, forms a sure bulwark against foreign 
agression. Defended by resolute spirits and energetic hands, 
such a country would be impregnable, and, even with the 
listless and indolent race by whom it is held, would be found 
no easy conquest to an invader.” Miihlenpfordt, who has 
surveyed the greater part of the whole chain, making experti- 
ments on the temperature at different elevations as he pro- 
ceeded, tells us that “ although the mountain-chain of Mexico 
appears to be one and the same with that which, under the 
name of the Cordilleras of the Andes, intersects all South 
America, from south to north, yet its strueture on the north 
and south of the equator is entirely different. On the southern 
hemisphere we see the Cordilleras everywhere furrowed, 
lengthwise and crosswise, by valleys which seem as if they 
have been formed by a foreible severanee of the mountains. 
Here we find traces perfectly level at a great absolute eleva- 
tion. The richly-eultivated plain around the town of Santa 
Fé de Bogota lies 8,700: the high level of Coxamarea, in 
Peru, 9,000; the wide plains about the voleano of Antisana, 
13.429 Enelish feet above the sea. These elevated flats of 
Cundinamarca, Quito, and Pera, though quite level, have an 
extent of no more than forty-two square leagues; difficult of 
ascent, separated from each other by deep valleys, surrounded 
by lofty peaks, they have no connection with each other, and 
offer but trifling facilities to internal communication in those 
countries. Jn Mexico, on the contrary, we find the main ridge 
of mountains itself forming the table-land. High raised plains, 
of far greater extent, and equally uniform, lie near together, 
stretching from the 18th to the 40th parallel of latitude, in 
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unbroken succession, overtopped only by individual cones and 
lines of greater altitude. The direction of the table-land de- 
termines, as it were, the whole course of the mountain-chains. 
The eraters of 16,000 to 18,000 feet high, are partly scattered 
on the table-land, partly arranged in lines, whose direction is 
not by any means always parallel wit! the general track of the 
Cordilleras. In Peru, Quito, Cundinamarea, as observed, the 
lofty platforms are divided by eross valleys, whose perpendicu- 
lar depth amounts sometimes to 4,500 feet, and whose steep 
precipices are only to be climbed by travellers on mules, on 
foot, or carried on the backs of Indians. In Mexico, on the 
other hand, the table-lands are so continuous, that from Tehu- 
antepec to Santa Fé, in New Mexico, nay, even into the ter- 
ritory of the United States, wheel-carriages might roll.” 

Of the wealth of the mines of Mexico, all are aware; but the 
best political economists are of opinion, that hitherto, they have 
done the inhabitants more harm than good. That it would 
have been otherwise under different management, need hardly 
be observed. But there is still abundance of both gold and 
silver. The region known to contain the precious metals in 
large quantities, comprises an area of not less than 12,000 
square leagues. The paucity of navigable rivers is the greatest 
privation experienced in Mexieo. If there were good roads, 
or even canals, the loss would be comparatively slight; but as 
it is, every kind of industry suffers more or less; but nothing 
more, oO perhaps so much as the mining interest. Still, even 
du i iv the civil com notions which have distraeted the country 
for the last seven years, the annual produce of silver alone, 
has been estimated at about £35,000,000, and that of ¢old at 
about 32.000.000, 

But in the number and variety of its animals and _ birds, 
Mexico surpasses all other countries. The bison is to be seen 
i i large herds nearly throughout the whole extent of the ecoun- 
try. Species of antelopes to be scen nowhere else, abound in 


the valleys of the Cordilleras, and are the most beautiful in 
t world, One hundred and thirteen species of led bird 
that are natives of Mexico, have been discovered; and of these, 


cighty-live are supposed to be peculiar to that country. It is 
still richer, if possible, in flowers. 
* Inde "ag says tlumboldt, “ there is seareelv a plant in the 


resi of the world which is not sus optible of cultivation in one 
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or other part of Mexico; nor would it be an easy matter for 
the botanist to obtain even a tolerable acquaintan e with the 
multitudes of plants scattered over the mountains or crowded 
together in the vast forests at the foot of the Cordilleras.” 
Nor are domestic animals, or grain less abundant in Mexico 
in proportion to the amount of eare bestowed upon them than 
they are in any other country, however highly favored in these 
respects. Those of the former, introduced by the Spaniards, 
have increased to such an extent that they roam the country 
in immense wild herds. There is no kind of grain grown in 
Europe or the United States, which the soil of Mexico does 
not pr xluce to a greater or less extent. Probably nowhere 
else does Indian Corn especially, grow to greater }p rfection; 
but if the Mexicans had nothing else in the way of food but the 
banana, they need not at all events suffer from famine. It is 
estimated that an aere of ground planted with bananas is sufti- 
cient to support fifty men; and the only labor they require, is 
that of cuiting off the stems when the fruit is ripe. and ocea- 
sionally digging round the roots. ‘The Mexicans have besides 
the manioc, which is somewhat similar to the potato; and quite 
as nutritive is the opinion of M. de la Renaudiére and others, 
as that uscful vegetable. 

Although the manufactures of Mexico are insignificant when 
compared to those of the United States, or any of the manu- 
facturing countries of Europe, they are of much greater extent 
and importance than is generally supposed in this country. 
They consist chiefly of woollon and eotton goods, glass, paper, 
oil, sugar, wine and brandy. In 1S61, there were 9 glass fae- 
tories, 13 paper-mills, 86 cotton factories, and 8 woollen faeto 
ries, and some 90 hand machines for manulacturing silk. Not 
only do the Mexicans make exeellent silk, though 6 lv in small 
quantities, but tl 
cially in making , carving and working in jewelry. 

It is a'so true tiat they have mueh better literary and seien- 
tific institutions than we are apt to give them eredit for. 
They have not, indeed, such a system of free schools as we have; 
but in most of the twen y-O *Stiics, primary echoo!s hay heen 
established within the last five years. Inthe capital alone there 
were 132 of this class, in 1860, which were attended by more 
than 8,000 pupils. It has also a university whieh is ranked, by 
Europeans who have visited it, with the best in the United 
States. It was founded so early as 1541, so that it is nearly 
a century older than the oldest in this country; and it has a 
library annexed to it containing more than sixty thousand 
volumes. The Academy of the Fine Arts and of the Sciences 
is another institution of which the capital may be proud; and 
it has also a Museum of Mexican Antiquities, a Cabinet of 
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exeel in most of the ornamental arts, espe- 
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Mineralogy, 2 Military Academy, a College of Mining, the 
College ot Idefonso, &e. 

In short, the country has resources enough of all kinds to 
become a great nation; all it requires is statesmen capable of 
developing those resources. It remains to be seen whether the 
elass of men that Mexico needs for her regeneration are to 
come from either Austria or France. But, perhaps, the main 
question for us to consider is, Are we to look on with folded 
arms while the rulers of those countries are making experi- 
ments on a neighboring peo} le, who, at least, sympat! ise with 
us so far as to be as much in favor of republican institutions as 
ourselves ? 


appeared al simultaneous! ) the vari countries of 
Europe. So dissimilar ere thel repre itatior of their 
rigin, aut dents, and resent intentions that they soon Came 


to be regarded with distrust and aversion. The French called 
them Bohémiens. having first heard of 1] 1 from Bohemia. 


The Dutch named them Heyder he s). In Denmark 
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Sir Thomas Browne says their first appearance “ was i 
Germany, since the year 1400; nor were they observed before 
in other parts of Europe, as is deducible from Munster, Gen 
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brad, Rrantrins, and Ortelins.”* They appeared in Switzer- 
land and in the country of the Grisons, in 1418, and in 1422, in 
Italy. In 1427 they were seen in Paris, from whence they are 
represented as having soon “ straggled over the country.” We 
find their presence in Great Britain recorded by an anonymous 
writer in a qua rto volume, intended to “ deteet and expose the 
art of Jugg rling, in which,” he says, “the Gypsies beganne to 
gather an head as the first heere, in the southern parts of Great 
Britain ace the fifteenth century,’ where they soon gained 
an unenviable reputation for vagrancy, and were especially 
denounced by the anonymous author for having “ pitifully 
cozened poor girls both of money, silver spoons, and the best 
of their apparelle, and any goods they could make.”t And he 
also goes on to relate that these gypsies had a king by the 
name of Giles Fletcher, and a queen called Calot; and that 
these, “ riding through the country on horseback, and in strange 
attire, had a prettie train after them.” But neither their 
royalty or in | ish dis} lay seems to have il pired much consid- 
eration, since the author, after calling them vagrants and 
miscreants, and specifying innumerable vices and offences of 
which they were constantly guilty, tells us that the cruel fangs 
of the law soon fastened upon them, and exelaims regretfully 
“What numbers were executed under these statutes, you would 
wonder! Yet, notwithstanding, all would not prevail , but they 
wandered uppe and downe as before, meeting once a year ata 
place appointed; sometimes at the Peake’s Hole in Derbyshire 
and other whiles by Ke brook, at Blackheath.” 

Spellman, a Latin author of about the sam period, seems to 
have regarded these visitants with still greater disgust. He 


pronounces them “ Nigredine defor excocti sole, Immundi 
veste, et usu rerum ium fiedi !” which, in the vernacular 
S] ies that thi e disfigured by s thi nt 
hilt ln t r cloth r 1 ind nt ll their custom ! In 
deed, thi or vagrants s o have made good u f their 
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executed under them. These proving ineffectual, an act was 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII. “setting forth that the said 
vagrants, in case they remain one month in the kingdom, shall 
be proceeded against as thieves and ras« als:” and it was further 
decreed, that on the importation of any such Egyptians, he, the 
importer, should forfeit forty pounds for every trespass. ‘These 
penalties proved but temporary restraints to the persistent 
gypsies, and they continued to increase and thrive to such an 
extent that eflorts were made to reship them at the public expense 
and send them back to Franee, from whence they were supposed 
to have come, as will be seen by the following entries taken 
from the Book of Receipts and Payment- of the 35th of Henry 
the VIII 
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Neither fines, executions, imprisonments, nor reshipments 
purified the country of these social pests. They disappeared 
from one towaship only to reappear in another in still more 
formidable numbers. Every drop of blood shed brought forth 

1 har 


a fu -t of gypsies, more thievish and more intolerable 
than the ‘tim. Seareely a century had elapsed sinee their 
appearanee In England, before they had numbered 10,000 souls ! 
Exasperated to the last degree, Elizabeth, more mereiless than 


her predecessors, determined to strangle the growing monster 


while yet its body could be ig ers So that * In the year 
of the raigne of the Queen’s Majestie, several Acts. certeyne 
provisions and remedies had been salina for the si ppres 
singe and punishinge of all roags vacabonds, sturdy roa rs, idle 
and loyteringe persons,” which were ordered to be put into 
immediate exeeution, “to the g@lorie of Allnightee God and 
the benefite of the commonwelth.” Ma ny gvyp ies were exe 
cuted under these severe statutes, bot! 1 by the ordinary modes 
of execution, and after extreme tortures. <ome being broken 
upon the wheel and —. quarte rgd alive. Judge Hale him 
self bears witness that “at one Suffolk Assize. no less than 
thirteen miserable gypsies were executed under re itutes. 
Happily, they were the last executions recorded of this cruel 
nature, and death by torture was repealed a hy ese re ILI. 
In Scotland the gyps ies appear to hi ive enjoye cd greater pro- 
tection, since a writ in favor of “John Farn, Lord and Earl of 
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Upper Egypt,” was issued by Mary, Queen of Scotts, in the year 
1553; aud in 1554, he obtained a pardon for the murder of a 
man by the name of Small: but in 1579 we find the gipsies as 
usual, included in the lats of “ all vagrants sie as make them- 
selves fules”” and ordered “to be put in the kinges waird or 
irons, sa long as they have any gudes of their awin to live on; 
and fra they hav not yuliair to live of their awin, that their 
eares be navled to the trone, or to anuther tree, and their eares 


7 
cutted off, and banished the countrie, and if they be found 
againe, tl 


iat tl ey he hanged.” 

Reeardl ss ol this pr ril to their ears nd persons the gryp- 
sies managed to evade the law to such an extent that more 
rigid measures were resorted to, and they were banished the 
kingdom under pain of death. 

It would seem ineredible that among such an unseemly hord 
of “roags and vacabonds” a hero could b found, with attrae- 
tious sufficiently powerful to fascinate a Countess (Cassiles,) 
and cause her to forsake her husband and elope with him. In 
the criminal courts. many of the same 1 ad 


were brought to trial for various offen il for havine been 
found in the country after banishment was declared in 1609 
In 1613 four gypsies named Faa were condemned to be hang- 
ed. In 1616 two more of the same name; and in 1624. one 
captain Faa and five others bearing his name were 

death. These exeeutions were followed by the condemnation 
of Ilenen Faa, widow of eaptain John: Lucretia Kaa, toge- 
ther with nine other females. all condemned to be drowned for 
being Egyptians, and being found in the country in violation of 
the deeree of banishment, and also for having committed thefts 
and misdemeanors. This sentence was afterwards commuted te 
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from home; the rest being dead with their King and Queen. They 


were lodged by the police out of the city, at Chapel St. Denis.* 
Nearly all of them are represented as wearing silver rings in their 
ears, which they said were considered ornaments in their own country. 


As for the women, the author says, ‘‘they were remarkably black, 
all their f es scarred, (s ployer, } their hair black, their only clothes 
a large old shaggy garment, ( jlussoye,) tied over the shoulders with a 
cloth or cordsash, | ,) and under it a ragged petticoat (roguet). In 
short, they were the poorest and mo miserable creatures that had ever 
been seen in Irance.”’ 


These manifold and certainly not attractive possessions were 
soon rendered still more odious by their “ picking people’s 
pockets of their money, and getting it into their own, and 
through looking into people’s hands.” Upon this occasion the 
difficulty was compromised by the vagrants promising to va- 
cate the country, which, as usual, they did not do, but lingered 
in France until an edict was issued in 1561, commanding all 
officers of justice to turn out of the kingdom in the space of 
two months, under pain of the gallies and corporal punishment, 
all men women and children, who assume the name of Bohe- 
mians or Egyptians! 

The gypsies were numerous in Lorraine and Alsalia before 
the French Revolution, especially in the forests. Here, as 
elsewhere, they were regarded with dislike, and by an order 
of the pros incial council held at Tarragona. in 1591, they were 
denounced to the magistrates as people “who are scarcely 
allowed to be christians, seeing they are liars, thieves, cheats, 
and accustomed to other kinds of wickedness.” 

In Spain, the gypsies have given to themselves and to their 
language the name of Romanny, a word of Sanscrit origin, sig- 
nifying / ba Is, or that white h pe rtaineth to hi sha uls, It is 
difficult to conjecture what fanciful connection they may have 
Bupposed to exist between the appellative and their own deserts; 
although it may have been suggested by the fact of this race 
seldom marrying without the tribe, having little affection or 
sympathy beyond their own cirele, and being capable of mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifices for the interests of each other. As 
al) example of this devotion, we might instance the circum- 
stances attending the trial and death of a gypsy who had mur- 
dered a Spaniard with a manchegan knife. He was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed in the Plaza. From 
the hour of his trial to that of his exceution, his tribe were 
unwearicd in their efforts to obtain his release. All that the 
truest friendship could dictate or the most abject importunity 
effect, were resorted to, but the friends of the murdered man 
were powerful, and both were vain. They offered money with- 
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out stint or measure; one Fruto alone, offering 5,000 crowns as 
his own part of the ransom. When, at last, the criminal was 
led out to die, the whole tribe broke out into demonstrations 
of sorrow, and left Cordova; nor did they return until many 
months of absence had rendered the place of their companion’s 
death more tolerable to them. 

It has been asserted that the gypsy children of Spain and 

taly are the most beautiful infants in the world. The young 
maidens, too, despite their grotesque attire, their gross freedom 
of manners and dingy persons, are yet sufficiently attractive to 
the young Spanish noblemen to draw them away to the gypsy 
camp-lires, and wield such influence over both Don and Senor, 
as to render the administration of legal justice very difficult, 
whenever the gypsies are guilty of encroachments; for what 
could be expected of a father who feared to concentrate the 
fury of the whole tribe upon him for hanging the relation of a 
woman with whom his son was madly infatuated; or what from 
a husband whose duenna relied upon a gypsy’s skill for her 
charms and love-powders? As for the gypsy wife, with her 
unceasing hardships and privations, doomed to daily beggary 
and shame, with no home but a smoky hut, no companion but 
a brute who browbeats and lashes her, what can be expected 
but that she should cease to retain a single emotion of kindli- 
ness, mod sty, or any other virtue. 

“Tf” says Borrows, “there is one being in the world who 
more than another deserves the title of soreeress, it is the 
female gypsy in the prime and vigor of her understanding. 
The gy psy W ife, the mother of two or three children mention 
me a ‘point of deviltry with which that woman is not ac- 
quaint d!”’* In selecting a wife the ¢ ypsy s¢ eks for the woman 
most skilful in the art of pilfering, since she is expected to 
supply thi domestic necessities by her dexterity in that accom- 
plishment. FrairMelchior, of Guelama, states that he was aware 
of the fact of two grvp ies hay ing’ @Xx¢ hang d wive 3, and as one 
was more beautiful than the other, the man who secured the 
beauty gave a sum ¢ f money to the unfortunate possessor of the 
ugly one. 

Among all tribes of gypsi 3 it is exceedingly difficult as 
might well be supposed, to recover stolen property. If the 
offender is eaught in the act of theft, with the goods in his 
possession, the leader of the band punishes him in the presence 
of the complainant, by lashes; this seemingly just sentence is 
not so much to sati=fy the complainant, although the goods are 
promptly restored, as to teach the offender henceforth to prac- 
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prone to indulge their thievish propensities, they are oftenest 
the victims of the lash. 

The gypsies of Spain, as well as those of other countries 
have been aceused of child-stealing. It is difficult to ascertain 
how far they may have been guilty in this respect. It is not 
improbable that formerly children may have been stolen for 
the purpose of being sold to the Moors as slaves, and they 
may oceasionally have been taken from motives of revence, or 
for th purpose of see uring proffered rewards; but that they 
should have any desire or intention of increasing their tribes 
in this manner, is not probable, since they have always more 
children of their own than they can easily pre vide for. The 
most recent authors who have written in regard to the rypsies, 
have acquitted them of this revolting crime. There is, how- 
ever, an incident of the kind on record, which is sufficiently 
authenticated to have become historical, and js alluded to as 
forming an era in the history of the gitanos of that country: 
Doubtless, like all remarkable events, more or less romance 
has been added to the sim) le details. In the middle of the 
sixteenth e tury there resided in the city of Lorgrono, the 
chief town of Rioja, a province on the borders of Aragon, a 
hookseller by the name of Alvarez. This man was known to 
have travelled much, and to he learned in men as well as books. 
Among those who sought his society was a priest, between 
whom and himself the closest intimaey existed. Upon one oe- 
cision, when the priest was paying him a casual visit, 
Alvarez was observed to be moody aud abstraeted. Being 
pressed to revi al the source of his uneasiness, he confessed 
that he was overwhelmed with the most gloomy forebodings 
of coming evil, not only for himself, but for the whole city. 
The good priest rallied him in regard to the folly of viving 
way to imaginary afflictions, when Alvarez frankly related to 
him the reasons for his oppression. In his youth he had been 
made captive by a band of gypsies who had spared his life on 
account of his proficieney in music. After some time thi 
count of the band gave him his daughter in marriage, and after 
the death of the father, Alvazez and his wife had beeome the 
rulers of the tribe. Weary of the evil hal its of the gyps 
and di-custed with the wickedness of his wife, he had made 
secret arrangements for returning to his native country, when 
his designs being suspected, she caused him to be arrested and 
sold into Moorish captivity. From the hitter condition, he 
was redeemed by a missionary, and sent back to Spain, where 
his life was rendered burdensome through a constant fear of 
being discovered by the tribe whose vengeance he had pro- 
voked. The evening previous to the priest’s visit, having oc- 
ecasion to pass an old building in the suburbs of the city, he 
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reeognized the pec uliar dialect of his tribe. As he listened, he 
distinguished the word droo, the name of a subtile poison 
known only to the gypsies, and reserved by them as an agent 
of secret but sure destruction. The broken sentences which 
had reached him were sufficient to assure him that the foun- 
tains of the city had been p jisoned, and that the inhabitants 
were alr dy doomed to Spree dy and inevitab! 7} death. That 
night a strange pestilence broke out in Logroho. Alvarez, 
disguised as a gypsy, mingled with his tribe and learned that 
at noonday, while the city was shorn of its strength, it was 
designed to attack, pillage, and burn the whole town. Sum- 
moning the priest, Alvarez collected such as were able to do 
duty, and prepared to defend the city—it was saved through 
the valor of sixty men whom the = nee h: ud par ed: but 
Alvarez was never scen more. A citizen testified that he had 


seen him in advance of the party, struggling with tree 
Gitanos, who appeared to be urged on by a woman wearing a 
barbaric crown. 

If scenes like these were often rep ated, the wheel and the 
rack might lose half their horrors ; but when, as has been the 
case with the gypsies, their victims have been foreed by tortures 
to accuse themselves of crimes, to appease the malice of their 
tormentors, one ought at | 
great leniency, and rely upon other pr of rather than sel f-aceusa- 
tions wrung from lips quivering in the agonies of dissolution. In 
the town of Jaraicejo, some gypsies, being put to the torture by 
command of Don Martin Faja aap" who could find no more seri- 
ous charges against them than that being gypsies they must 
necessar ly ] ave comnn itt d ( i neces, cont Pa d while up tN the 
rack that they had killed and eaten a female gypsy in the for- 
ests of Las Gamas. On being put to the rack the second time, 
they confessed that they had murdered and eaten a female pil- 
grim, &ec. After these horrible confessions, the gypsies were 
released, and allowed to be exeeuted ! es ho monstrosity 
was too absurd, if attached to the name of this miserable peo- 
ple. It is gravely related that one Fajarado, having gone in 
pursuit of a lost animal, arrived ata ruined house, and upon 
entering it, found some gyps ies who were preparing their dinner 
by roasting a caus of a human body! Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that cannibalism has been practised among them; it is 
recorded that one hundred and fifty gipsies were imprisoned 
for this revolting crime. The Empress, Maria Theresa, un- 
willing to believe that these poor creatures could be so utterly 
depraved, seut commissioners to examine into the truth of these 


east to reecive their confessions with 
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charges, and they proved to be but too well founded. Indeed, 
so low had the miserables fallen in the scale of being, that the 
Spanish Inquisition regarded them with too much contempt to 
give itself the slightest trouble in looking after their religious 
interests. An old man of eighty years, who had formerly been 
an inquisitor at Cordova, testified that he had never known a 
gypsy to be persecuted for his religion. In Spain, as in other 
parts of Europe, they adapted themselves to the prevailing 
faith, although in no country can they be said to belong to any 
religious sect, since they have no ideas of God or a Saviour, 
and no belief in any future state of existence. When Borrows 
preached to them in the Rommany language, and explained the 
Christians’ belief of a future state, they made answer, “* We have 
been wicked and miserable enough in our lives here; why should 
we live again?” And when they had listened still further, 
one of the old men said: “ Brother, you tell us strange things, 
though perhaps you do not lie; a month since | would sooner 
have believed these tales, than that this day [ should sce one 
who could read and write Rommany.” 

It is also related that a gypsy youth, having died at a school 
where he was being edueated, received Christian burial, the 
friends of the deceased were asked if they believed their friend 
would rise again. The answer was, “ No, why should he? we 
think it no more probable that he will rise again than that the 
horse will do so that we flaved the other day .” Yet thev allow 
their children to be baptized or circumcised, as custom dictates, 
wear crosses to please the Russians, and profess to anything 
that suits their convenienee. They will allow a priest to Say 
prayers over their dead, and just as willingly dispense with 
any ceremony, or suffer it to be performed by one of their own 
number. As might be supposed, their burials are conducted 
with little solemnity, the deceased being simply laid awa in 
running streams of water, when practicable, otherwise in the 
earth; the leaders of the tribes are buried with more display 
and intoxication. 

In Hindoostan there are many tribes embraced in the gen- 
eral appellation of Nuts, that greatly resemble the gypsies of 
Europe, both in person, habits, and character, but one alone 
is supposed to be identical with them—that known as the 
Panchparee or Budee Nuts. These people, like other gypsies, 
have no particular religion, are very expert in all kinds of jug- 
gling, tumbling, dancing, &e., and are considered adroit thieves. 
They bury their dead with the solitary ceremony of getting 
completely intoxicated; solemnize their marriages by clinching 
them with liquor; and when they are so unfortunate as to be 
detected in crimes, they never assemble to arrange their diffi- 
culties until the plaintiff and defendant have furnished liquor 
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sufficient to maintain the dignity of the occasion; whether it is 
begged, borrowed or stolen, being a matter of indifference to 
the judges, who are always selected from their own tribe. The 
person non-suited, has ultimately to bear all the expenses, un- 
less the referees become so oblivious that they stupidly con- 
found the merits of the case and fine the wrong party. If the 
offence is one of peculiar gravity, the offender not only pays 
his fine, but submits to the undignified ceremony of having his 
nose rubbed to the ground. 

The Panechparees pay no attention to cleanliness or diet, 
eating dead jackals, bullocks, horses and birds—the latter being 
also dried and used as medicine. The gypsics every where 
esteem all animals wl ich have died of disease, pestile nee or 
fire, as the greatest of luxuries, and make great exertions to 
visit places where food of this description is to be found. Be 
ing questioned as to the reason of this preference, the answer 
was: “ The food that God kills is better than that slain by 
man.” 

Gypsies are found in Poland, Lithunania, Courland, and seat- 
tered over Moldavia so plentifully that every baron has several 
families of them in vassilage. They are abundant in Wallachia 
and the Sclavonian mountains, and so numerous in Bessarabia, 
Tartary, Bulgaria, Greece, and Constantinople, that these 
places literally swarm with vagrants. In Romania, there is a 
large tract of Mount Hemus to which these miserables have 
given the name of Tschenghe Valkan, The Gypsy Movntain 
This district, which extends from the City of Abydos to Philli 
popolis, is said to contain more gypsies than any other province 
in the Turkish empire. 

In Russia, Tartary, and the Crimea, the gypsies are by no 
means strangers. Dr. Clark, who observed their manners and 
customs in these countries, alludes to them as having originally 
been one of the castes of India, driven out of their territory 
and known among Indian tribes by a name signifying thieves. 
The Fins called them bya similar appellation. This writer 
observes “that the extraordinary resemblance of the female 
gypsies to the women of India, was remarked by the British 
officers and men of Egypt when General Baird arrived with 
his army to join Lord Hutehison. The Sepoys had many of 
their women with them, who were exactly like our gypsies.”* 
In the travels written by Bell, mention is made of a horde of 
these people, some sixty in number, which he noticed during 
his stay in Tobolski. These travelled with horses and asses, 
and professed to be travelling towards China. The viee-gov- 
ernor refused them permission to proceed, and compelled them 
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to return whence they came. The Russians, in common with 
all other nations, hold these vagrants in utter abhorrence, and 
yet at Waronete they are said to be of mixed race, “ re- 
sulting from their intermarriages with the Russians.”* The 
Countess of Tolstoy, whose beauty, grace, and maternal good- 
ness were alike the theme of admiration, was originally one of 
the principal attractions of a Rommany choir at Moscow. The 
gypsy choirs of that city are admitted to be unrivalled, and a 
charming incident is upon record of one of those wierd musi- 
ci ins. Though often repeat d, it isever nm W,sinee it embo lies 
a delicate acknowledgment of genius. The celebrated Cata- 
lani, an Italian strongstress, in the zenith of her glory, had en- 
chanted a Russian audience, and remained gracefully reeciving 
the tributes of its admiration, when a gypsy appeared suddenly 
by her side and burst forth into such wondrous gushes of music 
that every heart stood still to listen. The noble-souled Cata- 
lani recognised her superior in the young creature before her, 
and the grace with which she made this acknowledgment was 
only equalled by the sweetness of her radiant countenance, as 
taking a cashmere shawl of rare elecance from her person, she 


enveloped the shoulders of the gypsy in its rich drapery. saying 


that ving been pres nted by the Father of Rome to “* the 

matchless songster,” it could no longer be retained by herself, 
ho recomnized one more gifted in the str Ma 

who r orn i one more eiuted lu the frange before her. 


Bishop Pocoeke, who met these people further to the east- 
WwW ird, peaks of them as the “ Chineani who are spre d all over 
the world;” and it is pleasant to meet with even one traveller 
who finds some redeeming virtues in this people. ‘This writer 
assures us that the gypsies he met there were of superior in- 
telligence and morals to their relations in Hungary, England, 
aud elsewhere; and that they not only had better characters, 
but were ingenious and industrious, making a coarse sort of 
tape try r carpet work, for hanging saddles and other uses. 

n Transylvania and Banat they seldom steal or beg, and 
have little or no intereourse with their tribe, ignore the name 
of gvpsies, and prefer to be ealled Briischen (gold collectors). 
In Hungary, the better class call themselves Aranyasz, and 
working in iron is so common among them that the Hungarians 
have a proverb, “So many gypsies, so many smiths.” These 
tribe e not only dexterous and industrious, but manage to 
render themselves comfortable and sometimes to amass small 
fortunes. The gold collectors are taxed four guilders annually 
in cold dust, which the Prineess reeeives for pocket um ney. 
The Consort of t] Cc W allachian Hospodar, St p! eh Ral OV itza, 
received in 1764 from her Rudars, twelve hundred and fifty- 
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four drachms. The gold-washers dispose of their own share 
at the Royal Redemption Office in Zalatuya. The Empress 
Theresa, despairing of effecting any reformation « f the gypsies 
them-<elves, resolved to separate the children from tl eir parents 
at the early age of five years, and reclaim them by education. 
In Fahlendorf, in Schiitt, and in the district of Presburgh, the 
children of the gypsies were earried away in wagons during the 
night of the 2Ist of Dee ber, 1773, by overseers ap} sinted for 
that purpose, re! oved to a distance, and boarded for cighteen 
guilders yearly, which w paid by Government. A ril 2At 


17 


1774, betwe five and six in the morning, the child 


l \ 

avain seized and removed from Farlendorf and Hideghid. 
Among those removed upon this occasion was a you bride of 
ourteeh V¢é her ob | ttt | i reg ed 1 ia 
tore I fand rag nd : I If 
W 1 ag lt reat \ 
anenu ) it - " v } that 

she obtained pert on to solen r76. in 
Fas! 

The | yr Josep! 1783, not only red to 
enforces laws enacted by the E rhe t rendered 
{ yore stl t e efforts { | S lo 
S ph 1 to ¢ L re " 1 i tt } 
was ] ly ! ( { mV yer ( I 
f ) ( it \ ! ited with severity or 1 

ot oil 2 \ t ] 

( \W ( d ‘ } 

! { | Cd } \ , 

‘ 7 \ ' ‘ | 

w years hs] 
| \ { l { { \ ‘) | 
‘ wat S ( 


| i { I 1{82 | ( \ t { } 
il for ( ' ; ; 
0 l " { | TI | 
i i y | O! wma \ 1 t 
il \ | to e 
cont ( ret rtwent vi n to e { | 
eighty-four murd Thirteen of them were put t 
Frauenmark, in August: fifteen at Kameza, in September, and 
thirteen at Esabra Of these, eight 1 were W ) 


were beheaded. Many others were conc ed, but respited; 
while one hundred and fifty remained in Cains. 
M. Oliver found a race of gypsies in Aleppo, and Lieutenant 
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Pottinger met them in Beloochistan. In Germany, these peo- 
ple procured sympathy by representing themselves as pilgrims 
and holy person Munster affirms that they carried about 
passports ai d seals from the Emperor Sigismund and other 
princes, and that he had himself seen an attested copy of such 
a letter, in the possession of some gypsies at Eberbach. The 
gypsies at Bologna showed an instrument from Sigismund, but 
this he granted to them not as Emperor of Germany, but as 
King of Hungary. They also exhibited a pass from Nladislaus 
Il.; Lut this was given as a mark of their sanctity as pilgrims. 
They soon destroyed the favorable impressions with which they 
had been received in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and were again and again exiled. first under Maximilian I., at 
the Augsburg Diet, in 1500, by a publie edict which read as 


follows: 


‘To all ks of the Empire, ling to the obligations under 
which t lto US and the Holy Empire, it is strictly ordered 
{ | } psl l t 
t} " I t in 
{ ( t | i } ) 
r t ’ r 
l { \ \ { | ! \ >| 
t t lt 1; ise t ild 
t t t . } ae | th 

{ no. \ \ tt V ym 
l y 


America has suffered but few ar vances from these misera- 
ble peopl Occasionally, small bodies of vagrants stroll 


throu the country, whose manners, language and attire resem- 
ble th of the European gypsy, but they are of modern date, 
having mad eir appearance sinee the country has become more 


affluent in resources, and consequently more inviting as a field 
for the suecessful exercise of 1 r peculiar git 

W has relaxed its eruel grasp, and iothing | heen 
d uceessfully to better their condition, their peculiarities 
are revarded with more | ney. and « ional Spair 


ifts. Persecution 


! he g p 3 one peculla ity more pl 
emi { to { 1 iss ine lity 
to | gad ob ol e recognized for l ry 
Unlike the I n, he se » ruling power in nat him 
self, and lay ead to rest ither expecting or hopi O 


more or less to its religious ceremonies ; but when questioned 
in regard to their belief in the efficacy of any of these religions, 
they frankly avow their skepticism of all. It is therefore u 
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generous to attempt to fasten the odium of this people upon any 
religious sect, as some over-zealous writers have attempted to 
do, since it is evident they believe in nothing that exerts the 
least restraint over their enimal passions and depraved appe- 
tites. The Turks, who receive so readily all converts to their 
faith, have no confidence in the gypsies’ professions; and the 
only advantage the latter receive from embracing Mohamme- 
danism, is that of being allowed by the Turks to wear the 
white turban. 

They have few sympathies beyond their own tribe, and 
regard the world outside of their own circle with jealousy and 
hatred. Of no other race can it so truly be said, “ among the 
world, not of them.” Whatever social or individual virtues 
may exist among thems« lves, they present ho phase to others 
but cunning, treachery, and hate. If they smile, it is only to 
allure some victim to their snare—if they flatter, and who can 
flatter like them? itis but to render you credulous and un- 
wary. It is scares ly just, to charge the perp tuity of fortune- 
telling by palmistry and physiognomy to the gypsies, as is so 
often the case, since it certainly is known to have existed in 
Europe before their advent, and prevails everywhere in 
countries never visited by these wanderers. Yet it is their 
most prolific source of emolument, and they not unfrequently 
make as profitable investments of shrewdness, as officials are 
said to do. 


The dress of the gypsies is too familiar fordescription. Green 
is a favorite color, while red and searlet are their especial 
admiration. They weal large patel es of black silk upon both 


temples, In Spain, and ha 


gy every conceivable ornament in 
their ears and upon their necks. As for shoes and stocki 

they are by no means essential, since when cold weat! 
proaches, a rag wound around their feet and ankles, fast 
with a eord or thread, and allowed to remain until t 


| Ines 


ey 
remove themselves, are more eeonomical and conveni t 
Althou they have no appreciation of the comforts of life 
they are notable for a desire to possess and retain as a kind of 
heir-! ne sinvle trinket of value. and t not fr 
u ispose of ey penny to purchase a sil oY 
som ilar tol ut ¢ he pi ved in the family to their 
credit. TI people have at least one redeemir 
Whatever may be the provoeation, a gypsv’s child om 
punished, and yet with all this parental fondness, w] eX 
cited to fury, the women will tear their tender infants fro 
their breasts seize them by their feet, and hurl them as weanons 


' 
acainst their antagonists. The women continue to nurse their 


children during many years, and it is said not to be unusual to 
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see several children of various ages taking alternately their 
share of nourishment. The gypsy mother seldom carries 
her babe in her arms after three months. It is then carried in 
the hood of her cloak or strapped around her neck. When the 
child attains five years, he is expected to enter upon his indi- 
vidual porti yn of life’s trials, LO share the deprivations of his 
tribe, and to add to its resourees by beggary and theft. The 
faces of the merest children look impish with innate cunning, 
and they seem to imbibe wickedness with their mother’s milk, 
which one can readily believe since they are fed with liquor 
from their birth, and are so early intoxicated that it is difficult 
to say when that degrading habit commences. Notwithstand- 
ing this terrible ordeal of the children, it is claimed, that when 
separated from their tribe, and reared in more favorable eir- 
cumstances, the skin becomes fair, and although they may have 
attained some fourteen years previous to their removal, the 
gypsy peculiarity of features will so far disappear that their race 
cannot be distinguished by their countenances; from which it 
may be inferred that they are indebted for their swarthy com- 
plexions to their exposure to the sun and smoke. Their 
peculiarities are so distinctly marked, that one who has had an 
accurate description of their appearance, seldom fails*to re- 
cognize them. They then have a sullen, scowling expression-, 
and wear their hair clipped at the ear, leaving a square lock 
upon the cheek, which adds to the oddity of their appearance. 
The women have black eyes and hair, and these together with 
their blooming faces and robust appearance, give them a ecrtain 
kind of beauty not unpleasing to such as are satisfied with 
mere physical attractions. Both sexes are remai kably healthy 
and live to a good age, being <eldom deformed. W hen sick 
they rely upon bleeding and saffron tea, seldom resorting to 


physicians. 


| tio of th psies areas well kn 3 their 
h | rw n travelling from p! place, they 
i | open eamp-fi above which two forked 
) ! L i crane tor the | ine pot of ul from 
\ i they make their meals in the most primitive fashion 
im wable. Nothing is necessary but a spoon! The ground 
forms a mattress always ready prepared, and with their feet 
tot fire they sleep far better than manv crowned heads on 
pillows of eider. A traveler who had asso ‘iated freely with 
these people, asserts that he has seen them night after night 
throw themselves upon the earth, saturated with damps, and 
while the rain poured upon them in torrents, with scarcely a 


blanket or rag for protection, sleep such wholesome slumbers 
and awaken with such vigor, that he envied them their powers 


of endurance Whenever the luxury of a covering is indulg- 
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ed in, they pitch cloth tents or erect rude buildings which 
vary in different countries. A Hungarian writer thus describes 
their winter huts: 


‘* They first dig a hollow almost a fathom broad, far enough into 
the hillock to bring their floor on a level with the rest of the plain, 
in order to form a firm upright wall for the back of the building. In- 
to the wall they fix a beam about six feet from and parallel to the floor; 
this beam reaches as far as the intended depth of the house, seldom 
exceeding seven or eight feet. One end being fastened in the wall, 
the other rests on, and is fixed to a pillar or post driven into the 
ground, When that is done, they lay boards or such other wood as 
they can find against itin each side in form of a pointed roof, which 
viewed at a distance exhibits a front in the shape of an equilateral 
triangle. The business is finished by covering the whole building with 
straw, sods and earth.’’ 


The magnet is regarded as an object which endows its pos 
sessor with a charmed life. Such a person they believe, ean 
never be harmed by any other human being, since it is through 
his own magical gifts that the magnet attracts. It would be 
supposed that a race who were constantly playing upon the 
duplicity of their victims would learn to distrust others ; yet 
they are exceedingly superstitious and firm believers in omens 
and bad Fridays. In pitching their tents, they prefer to spread 
them near willow trees, believing some protecting virtue rests 
among their long branche 

Nothing can be more absurd, nor at a distance more pictur- 
esque than a group of gypsies in their uncouth *attire. In 
Spain it is no uncommon sight to see them parading the street 
with the embroidered waistcoat or laced coat, with silver but- 
tons, from some nobleman’s rejected wardrobe, barefooted and 
hatless, or sporting a pair of scarlet breeches with an entire 
disregard of the accompaniments. Grellman say 


‘* Nothing pleases Hungarian gypsies more than a pair of yellow boots 
and spurs; no sooner do these glisten upon his feet but 1 bridles up 
and murches cor juentially about, often eyeing his fine boots, at the 
same time totally unmindful of his breeches which may have lost a 
portion before or behind, or be in many other respects extremely 


shabby.” 


Evil-disposed as they are, they are naturally cowards. In 
countries where they have served as soldiers, it is said they 
require long discipline to be able to fire a ball manfully. 
There is a proverb in Transylvania to the effect, “ You may 
drive fifty gypsies before you witha wet rag.” Thicknesse 
reports the same of them in Spain. They require to be rob 
bers many years before they dare rob their victim, until they 
have first wounded him in ambush. They are timid through 
fear, and insolent for revenge. Some tribes became exasper- 
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ated with a respectable German Prince, because he persecuted 
them for their misdeeds, and drove them from his territories. 
Desiring revenge, they threatened publicly to kill him, and 
offered a reward among themselves to whoever would destroy 
him; nevertheless, no one had courage to attack the Prince. 
In Spain they are not allowed to be soldiers, being preeluded 
on aceonnt of their cowardice and treachery; but in two 
regiments, mentioned as having existed in Hungary, every 
eighth member was agypsy. As an inducement for them to 
join the army, the Government orders, that as soon as they 
become soldiers, they shall cease to be called gypsies. 
An amusing instance, illustrative of their soldierly bear- 
ing, is related in the Hungarian Annals. “During the 
troubles in Zapoly, in the year 1557, the Castle of 
Nagy Zola, in the county of Ahanynar, was in danger, 
and Francis Von Perenyé who had command, being badly 
supplied with men, sent a thousand gypsies who were stationed 
in the outworks. Imagining themselves protected from dan- 
ger, everything went on finely, while Francis himself garri- 
soned the Citadel. Presently the gypsies were victorious, and 
the enemy retired in confusion. The gypsies sallied out of 
their coverts, and elated with their suecess, shouted after the 
flying fugitives, “ Go and be hanged you rascals! Thank God 
we had no more powder and shot, or we would have played 
the very devil with you.” ‘“ What, replied the besiegers, turn- 
ing to look upon the gypsies, are you the heroes?” “Is it so 
with you?” and returning as rapidly as they had retired, they 
drove the gypsies away, and thus the affair ended. When 
connected with the army they are not necessarily fighters, but 
oftener prepare cannon balls as was the case at Crupa and 
with the Turks. The Swedes have had bodies of gypsies in 
their armies, and in 1686, when Hamburgh was besieged by 
the Danes, there were three companies in the Danish army 
whose office it was fo pillage and destroy. They have also been 
used as spies, and agents where tact and treachery were re- 
quired. During the troubles excited by John Zapolya, in 
Hungary, in the sixteenth century, many spies and incendiaries 
were taken which proved to be gypsies. A French engineer, 
aspy by the name of Peter Durois, was concealed among the 
gypsies nine years, during which time he had made drawings 
of all the principal fortifications in the whole Russian Empire 
and the imperial hereditary dominions, taken in the concisest 
manner, with notes indicating where each place was the least 
defensible. His detection was brought about by some gypsies 
being arrested upon suspicion of being incendiaries, with whom 
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was discovered Peter Durois. His papers were found upon 
his person. 

In all countries, the gypsy assumes titles befitting the dig- 
nity of his tribe, the leader being called Waybode, Prince, 
Duke, Count er Lord, according to the customs of the place in 
which he resides. The title is elective, but the candidate is 
more or less eligible according to his age which must not be 
too immature; to his stature which must not be small; to his 
ability to dress as becomes a ruler; and it is especially de- 
sirable that he should be a descendent of a former wayrode. 
He is installed into office, by being lifted up three times, amid 
the cheers of the tribe. His wife is treated to the same cere- 
mony, and the increased dignity of both immediately recdg 
nized by all the people. In some countries, this Wayrode 
claims entire independence of the government of the domin 
ions in which his tribe locate themselves, and renders his 
people obedient to him, taking their life at his pleasure, with- 
out considering himself accountable to Emperor or Prince; 
while in other parts of Europe he exerts little control over 
his tribe individually. but keeps cognizance of all companies, 
as strolling tumblers, jugglers, and dramatists, from whom he 
demands a small fee. They acknowledge a rude kind of judi- 
ciary, Which consists of a trial before five or more men. Every 
individual arraigned is required to test his innocence or guilt 
by touching his tongue with hot iron. If he is not burned he is 
innocent! If guilty, as he is pretty sure to be under the cir- 
cumstances, he pays the fine of liquor, previously alluded to. 

These titles are not only assumed by themselves, but recog- 
nized by others in power. King James, of Scotland, granted 
a pass and recommendation to the King of Denmark in favor 
of Anthony Garvins, an Earl from Little Egypt, in which he 
records that the band of wanderers had come to Scotland 
under the protection of the Pope, and that having no cause of 
complaint against them, and regarding them as properly dis- 
posed persons, he recommended them, by their own desire, 
“to his royal uncle in Denmark, whither they were bound,” 
adding the very lucid deduction, that these people must be 
better known to him than to himself,“ since Denmark was 
nearer to Egypt thau was his own Kingdom of Scotland !” 

When confidence is placed in the gypsies they are said very 
seldom to betray it. ‘They have also a kind of pride in paying 
their taxes and just dues without constraint. They are uni. 
formly lovers of music, and improvise both music and verseg 
with considerable skill, as may be seen by reference to collec 
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tions of their poetry.* They invariably have two languages— 
one mortified by that of the country around them: the other, 
peculiar to their tribe, which they will neither repeat or ex- 
plain to any without their circle. 

The question of the origin of this remarkable people, will 
probably never be satisfactorily arranged; since, while the 
earliest authorities considered them to have come from Egypt, 
others assert, that although they may have entered Europe 
from Egypt, it would not necessarily follow that they were 
originally Egyptians, since they have been so constantly wan- 
dering 
could scarcely be allowed as an argument. 

Etymologists consider gypsies to have had their origin in 
the East, possibly in Hindoostan, since the construction and 
inflexion of both languages indicate a common origin. The 
Hindoo language has but two genders, neither has that of the 
gypsies. In the Hindoo, every word in the feminine terminates 


from one country to another, that reside in either 


+ 


in j, the rest being masculine; t weuliarity exists also in the 
gypsy. The Hindoo makes the inflexions by the artiele, adding 
it at the end of the word: l is also true of the Rommany. 
There also exists a striking similarity in the pronouns. In- 
deed, the laneuage bear » much resemblance to others of the 
Eastern languages, that the linguist can easily decipher the 
one by the other, especially if he has a knowledge of the Ital- 
lan or Span \. The eVpsics thei Ives are not wi ling to 
admi hat their private communications are anything more 
than mere “ gibberish,’ it b r desirable to retain t] nedium 
of concealment for the mot ssful accomyp ishment of their 


machinations. 

Borrows, who seems from his boyhood to have been pecu- 
liarly attracted by these people, learned their language so per- 
fectly that the gipsies themselves took him for a Rom., and it 
was through thisdeception that he acquired so strong an influ- 
ence over them,and beeame so intimate with their habits. Few 
have had the desire or inclination to follow his example, since 
the Rommany covers no literary wealth to tempt the linquist. 
Indeed. from the first to the last, it is difficult to conceive of a 
race so destitute of attractions: and yet what child but leaves 


| 


every other for a gipsy book; what novelist but weaves their 
destinies into the woof of his plot; and what young man or 
maiden but turns aside to obtain glimpses of a gypsy camping 
ground and lose their shillings from the hope of discovering 
some love-secrets, which time would much more truthfully re- 


* Gypsies in Spain. Part Il 
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veal to them? If they regard us with hatred, we retaliate with 
contempt and disgust, yet we are fascinated and well nigh awed 
by the mysterious isolation that envelopes them. What people 
upon the globe have been so hunted, exiled. slaughtered and 
utterly rejected by the whole civilized world? One would 
suppose them the descendents of the Wandering Jew, doomed 
to perpetual restlesness, or of the branded Cain, driven out to 
be a “ fugitive and a vagabond in the earth.” The bitter eam- 
omile plant flourishes the more when most it is trampled upon; 
so this singular race has cast vigorous roots into the soil, en- 
riched by the blood of its children. From the few bands of 
adventurers that in the fifteenth century crept over Europe, 
have descended not less than one million of gypsics, who to-day 
are wanderers and outcasts. 

The inquiry naturally arises, why were not the united efforts 
of so pany crowned heads effectual in crushing out this people ? 
In the first place there was nounaninity of action among them. 
When any one government became too highly exasperated to 
endure the thousand and one annoyances arising from the pres- 
ence of these thievish and mischief-making tribes, it resorted to 
statues and edicts, little heeding what became of the nuisance, 
provided they themselves were safely rid of it. Nosooner, how- 
ever, was one tribe banished than another drifted into its place, 
which had itself been exiled from a neighboring kingdom. 
Again, it is contrary to the laws of nature that any race of hu- 
man beings should be wiped out by persecution. In all ages 
and in all countries the hand of oppression has been uplifted 
in vain to pluck up what God has planted. The weaker may 
recede before the stronger, but his extinction is gradual, never 
violent. There ean, therefore, remain but one way to render 
the presence of the gypsies more tolerable, and that lies in the 
direction which the Empress Theresa so ineffectually attempt- 
ed—in the edueation of the children and the moral elevation 
of the voung people. Where are the noble hearts willing to 
wear themselves into tleir graves in this lifelong struggle? 
From whence are to be gathered the treasures upon which the 
foundations of this stupendous work is to rest? And more 
than all, where in this selfish and money-making world can be 
found the undying patience, the depth of love and unextin- 
guishable hope that must exist in each martyr-spirit, to enable 
it to surmount one of the many difficulties presented by such 
depraved habits and universal degradation? In considering 
their numbers, together with their rapid increase, we may well 
ask ourselves, what is the gypsey’s mission upon the earth, and 
what the duty of the philanthropist in regard to him ? 
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Art. X. —NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 


Mental Hygiene. By I. Ray, M.D. 1l6mo. pp. 335. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 


We have been much interested in the perusal of this volume. It is 
written in a popular style; and this is a sufficient recommendation to 
a large class of readers, especially with such a subject as the author 
has chosen—a subject, too, which he has had ample opportunities of 
studying If this be the first book of Dr. Ray on Mental Hygiene, it 
is not his first literary effort in the same field; and from whom should 
we expect more valuable suggestions on the state of the mind than 
from one who has had long expt rience as the chis f-physician of a 
Lunatic Asylum ? ° 

This was the feeling with which we opened the volume before us, 
and we cheerfully admit that wherever the author has confined him- 
self to the results of his own experience and practice, he has satisfied 
our most sanguine expectations. But the difficulty is, that he does 
not adhere to his theme; he introduces too many theories, which are 
more curious than useful, and with the most honest intentions, we 
have no doubt, sheds more darkness upon them than light. He makes 
the mistake of addressing his readers as if they were all insane. He tells 
us in his preface that his main object is to present some practical sug- 
gestions ‘‘ relative to the attainment of mental soundness and vigor.”” It is 
almost supertluous to remark that the necessity of attaining mental 
soundness presupposes mental unsoundness. But we are not thus 
left in doubt as to the meaning of partieular words or phrases; the 
whole tenor of the Doctor’s arguments, so far as we can pretend to 
understand them, is in the same direction. Thus, in his analysis of 
Chapter IIL., he tells us that a ‘partial cultivation of the mental 
powers is to be avoided’’—speaks of its ‘* mischievous efforts,” &e., 

Depending on certain ‘*phrenogical principles’ never acoepted 
by scientific men, Dr. Ray says: ‘* But it may now be received jas a 
settled truth that no power of the mind ean be entirely neglected 
without detriment tosome of the rest.” —(p. 14). **His mind will present 
a one-sided and imperfect character, wanting that full and rounded 
development which is necessary to practical achievement in the great 
purposes of life.’’--(p. 142) gut this is not all. ‘* Whatever form 
of mental activity they display,” our author continnes, ‘‘ they are too 
apt to be led away by it into the pursuit of unprofitable schemes 
instead of directing it to fruitful results. It may even get beyond 
control, altogether, and then begins to be morbid.”"—(Ib.). The meaning 
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of this is, that instead of devoting ourselves to the one pursuit for 
which nature seems to have best adapted us, we should devote our- 
selves to several, on pain of ‘‘losing entirely the healthy balance of 
our faculties.” —(p. 142. According to this, Homer should have been 
a mathematician, as well as a poet, Newton, a poet as well as an 
astronomer, and Locke a chemist, as well as an metaphysician. 

Such notions are, however, not new; the y are as old as the time of 
Aristotle and Aristophanes, both of whom ridicule them as pretend 
ing to make the finite infinite. In no other instance is the division 
of labor more necessary than in the development to the full extent 
of those faculties by the superiority of which we have been favored 
by nature. La Fontaine puts this in a forcible light, when he tells 
us that to learn Hebrew, the sciences, history, &ec., is to drink up the 
Bea. 

** Si j'apprenais Hebrew, les sciences, et l’histoire, 


Tout cela, c’est la mer 4 boire.” 


Our author is also of the opinion, that all who would avoid becom- 
ing insane should eschew animal food. He would not prevent us from 
taking a little—that may do us no particular harm until we can dis 
continue it altogether; but if we wish to keep our minds in the right 
state, nothing will effect that object so well as turnips, potatoes, 
pumpkins, beans, cabbage, &e.! The sort of logic hy which this is 
proved, is the following: ‘‘If this is the law in regard to the inferior 
animals, what reason is there for supposing that it is not also the law 
in regard to man.”’—(p. 83.) That is, a cow ora donkey will thrive 
on vegetables and not get insane, and why should not their master or 
mistress do the same! 

But our author's ideas of drink are somewhat different. ‘* Are not 
tea, coffee, wine and spirits, necessary in some degree to maintain the 
bodily and mental powers —in their most vigorous condition, amid the 
exhausting influences—the duties, the pleasures, the Joys and the sor 
row, the toiland the conflict—of artificial life.” p 86.) The Doetor 
answers himself somewhat cautiously, as follows: ‘‘If the powers are 
habitually urged beyond an easy activity, or the stamina of the constitu 
tion have become enfeebled by. heredit ry defects, those articles may be 
salulary just as medicine is salutary when actual disease is present.” 
(Ib.). In proof of this, we are reminded that, ‘‘ Pitt, during the latter 
years of his life, if not before, never encountered the labor and excite 
ment of a parliamentary debate without enormous libations of wine.” 
(p.86,)&e. But those * libations” we are told prolong life; and the Doctor 
has informed us more than once, that what is good for the body is 
good for the mind. He settles the drinking question, as follows: 
‘*When men habitually overtask their brains and accompany their 
imprudence by a disregard of many other rules of health, they may, 
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not improbably prolong a precarious existence by resorting to such 
means.”—(p. 87.) This may explain the superiority of vegetable food, 
as compared to animal food, since the former contains more “ spirits,” 
than the latter! 

But it is those that contemplate marriage who will find most to 
interest them in ‘‘ Mental Hygiene.” No one should attempt to make 
any daughter of Eve his better-half, no matter how amiable, accom- 
plished, talented, or virtuous she may be, until he has first made_a 
series of careful researches into the mental character of her ancestors 
for at least nine generations. If he finds a single flaw of that nature 
in her whole genealogy he is to shun her as he would the plague! A 
young lady’s grandfather, or great grandfather, may have been a robber 
ora murderer, and may have paid the penalty of an ignominious death 
for his crimes, but this is scarcely an objection compared to the fact, 
as to whether one or the other had an attack of insanity; for if the 
latter was the case, it is ten to one but her offspring will be insane. 
This may well be regarded as burlesque, yet it does not in the least 
exaggerate the absurdities put forward in the very first chapter of 
‘**Mental Hygiene.”” ‘One of the most prolifie sources of mental 
unsoundness or imperfection,” says our author, ‘tis the existence of 
insanity or remari eccentricity, in some prerious qeneration.”— 
(p. 18.) Further on, we are told tl 
the most important of all connections in life, the facts here stated 


at, ** To those who are yet to form 
speak in tones of solemn admonition, kc. The highest mental and 
personal accomplishments will prove to be no compensation for the 
evil; nor will they furnish any excuse for compromising the welfare of 
those who derive from us their existence.””—(p. 19.) 

In our article, in last number, on ‘‘the Insane and Their Treatment,” 
we quote d Horace and other ancient authors to show to what extent 
insanity prevailed among the ancients; we would now beg leave to call 
the attention of our author to a passage or two in Juvenal, who was 
a pretty shrewd judge of the difference between science and nonsense. 
He gives us to understand in his second Satire, that the Romans re- 
garded a depraved taste as much more to be shunned and much more 
disgraceful, especially in the matter of choosing a wife, than insanity 

Nudus agas! minus est insania turpis, : 

But it is the same satirest who laughs so unmercifully at that sort 
of insanity which he calls seribendi eacoethes, and which he tells us 
rather grew worse than otherwise in his time, according as the patient 
grew old 
Tenet insanabile multos, 


Scribend wcocthes, et acgro in corde seneseit. * 


It is no more than might be expected from all this, that Dr. Ray 


* Sat. vii. 61 
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finds mental activity more common in modern than it was in ancient 
times. ‘‘ The present,” ‘‘ he says, ‘‘is an age of great mental activity.” 

-(p. 294.) Of course it is; everybody thinks now, or at least, imagincs 
he does, which is nearly the same; whereas, the probability is, that 
the ancients did not think at all except on extraordinary occasions, since 
they had no free schools or other appliances to teach them such 
as we can boast; although they do, it seems tend to render us insane, 
Oh, shade of Plato! how wonderfully wise and profound we moderns 
have become! Yet the Doctor lectures us as if we were all members of 
his asylum, forced to live on vegetables, or any other regimen he 
might prescribe for us. 

But let everybody read ‘*‘ Mental Hygiene;” for the ‘ Maitre de 
Philosophie" in Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme instructing Monsieur 
Jourdan, as to the particular positions in which he is to place his 
mouth in pronouncing certain vowels, is scarcely more amusing in his 
gravity and self-importance, than is the author of this volume in teach- 
ing us how we are to avoid, or rather how to cure ourselves of 
insanity. Had the book not been useful in some way, Ticknor & 
Fields would never have published it; but anything that makes one 
laugh, though it were a five-act tragedy, intended to make him ery, is 
good for the mind as well as for the body; and therefore we would 
not at all alter the title of Mental Hygi: 


HISTORY BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 

The Battle Fields of the Sguth, from Bull Run to Frederickshurgh, with 
Sketches of Confede rate Commanders and G ssip of the Camps By 
an English Combatant, Lieutenant of Artillery on the Field Staff, 
with two Maps, 8vo, pp. 517. New York: John Bradburn, sue 
cessor to M. Doolady. LS64. 


This is a very different work from that bearing a similar title pub 
lished some time sinee by Richardson, of this city, and which did not 
contain a fair or reliable statement from beginning to end, relative to 
any event, or incident affecting the character of the Federal army, but 
was so undisguisedly prejudiced, and so full of bitterness and hatred 
against everything Northern, that the rebel author himself, expressed 
his surprise that any Northerner, however avaricious or greedy, would 
dare to publish it. Similar surprise was expressed by several English 
journals, each of which came to the conelusion, that we would do any 
thing for the almi rhity dollar The logic that would make a whole 
nation responsible for the avarice of a single individual, ean have 
little influence except among a class whose opinions are not worth 
much, The friends of the Union, generally, evinced their appreciation 
of the publication alluded to, by persistently refusing to buy it; so 
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that if the New York publisher is not indemnified by Jefferson Davis, 
he has lost much more than he gained by the speculation in question. 

But although the work before us is by no means friendly to the 
North, its statements are in general, fair; and its sketches and de- 
scriptions are always more or less interesting. But what perhaps will 
be most relished by Unionists, is the author’s gossip of the camp; not 
because this is the most important part of the work, but because it is 
by far the best written; for however brave and skilful ‘‘An English 
Combatant”? may have proved himself in the several battles in which 
he took a part, he is not so happy in deseribing the latter as he is in 
giving the reader an insight into the effects which they produced on 


public opinion among all classes, black as well as white, throughout 
the South 


That he indulges in considerable exaggeration in this as 
in other re Pp 


cts, it is hardly necessary to remark; but there is an under- 
current of truth and love of fair play in his pages, which makes one 
overlook even his too obvious disposition to make out a good case for 
his employer fhe following sketch of his interview with a contra- 
band, after the battle of Frazer’s Farm, contains so quaint a mixture 
of fact and fiction, amusing grotesqueness and humor, that, although 
it is rather long for our space, we make room for it in exten 





Returt from viewing as much of the field as was possible in the darkness, I 
‘ la ht in Frazicr’s house, from which also there was smoke ascending. 
| r somewha d, | entered, and, as I expected, found it occupied by many 
of the wounded. Before the fire, sat a middle-aged negro wrapped in a blanket and 
ehiiver 
‘What's amiss, ur I inquired, taking a coal and lighting my pipe. 
De Lor bress you, massa! —de chills, de « . sar!” 
* Supposi il juor would not hurt him, I gave him a drink, 


ic | as also to the 
wounded, as far as it went. 

‘Were you here, uncle, during the fight?” I asked, taking a stool 

* No, sar!— dis chile was in de woods! de best place, / tink, when dem ar bullets 
come a whistlin’ and singin’ roun’ yer head. Was I seart,eh? LI tink I 


is scart 
it was worse nor half a dozen seartsa to dis darkie. Well, you see, massa, it was dis 
way W 1 ole massa hert de Lincumbites was comin’ roun’ dese diggins, ‘ Pete,’ 
Bays | I gwine to Richmon’, an’ [ wants you ter see to things, an’ mine de 


Lincumbites don’t run off with anything; dey won't hurt you,’ says he, ‘but if dey 
only catches me, ’'m a gone chicken!’ Well, m 





ussa, one ebenin’, while I eat sup- 
per, up comes a whole lot of Lineumbites, and says dey, * Where's de master, 
nigger?’ ‘In Richmon’,’ says I, an’ went on eatin’; but a big fellow says to me, 
* Hi, nigger, you're wanted out here,’ an’ Twent out. * How many chickens has ver 
got?’ says one, * Who's dem turkeys ‘long to?’ says another. ‘If yer don’t bring 
me out some milk I'll burst yer head,’ says some one in de crowd. * Pull dat bed 
out here, says some one. ‘Tuch him up wid de bayonet,’ cried another, an’ ’kase 
I ildn’t begin to speak to ’em all, somebody kicks me on de shin, and I runs in 
de house. One of 


de men wid traps on shoulders next comes, and makes ‘em kind 
o’ quiet, but I finds out dey hab taken my supper, and de bed, an’ de chairs, and 
didn’t leave me my ole pipe! 

nion folks, tinks I, dey won't suit dis darkie, sure! so after dey 
stole all de chickens, and de turkeys, and cabbage and taters, I tought it was about 
time for dis chile to leave. So I packs up two or tree things in a yaller handker- 





< and puts out. * Halt, dar!’ says a big feller wid a gun. * W) 


as wre’s you gwine, 
darkie?” ‘I’m gwine to 


Richmon’,’ says I, ‘to massa, to get somethin’ to eat.’ 
‘Oh! yer tick-head nigger,’ says he, ‘doesn’t yer know we’se de Grate Liberation 
army ob de Norf, an’ come to set all de niggers free?’ -‘ I’se a free colored pussun, 
any how,’ says I, ‘an’ kin go anywhere I’se a mind,’ says I; Was goin’ to pass 
him, when he hits me wid de gun, and two soldyers seizes me by the scruff ob de 
neck, an’ hauls me up before de kernel, 


’ 
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““* Where did you find this colored feller?’ says he, smoking a cigar, big like, 
and frowing out his legs. ‘ Where did you cotch de counterbran’?’ says another, 
drinkin’ whiskey. ‘I guess dese unfortunate peoples don’t know de blessin’ of de 
Union, an’ de ole flag!’ ‘I’se a free man, sar,’ says 1. ‘ Hole ver tongue,’ says he, 
getting kind o’ red; ‘if dese people don’t know de blessin’ ob | an’ don’t 





‘preciate us, dey must be taught, da?’s all!’ ‘Is dar no diggin’ to be d ne, captin? 
says he to another one lyin’ on a bed. ‘I guess so, says he, * dare s nofing like it.’ 
‘Take him off to de guard-house, sargent,’ says he, and kase I said, ‘ I’se free,’ de 


sargent begins an’ kicks de clof out ob my pants. An’ dare de v : hab me, Massa, 
more nor a week, diggin’ ebery dav, an’ feedin’ me an’ lots of other darkies on 
black beans an’ pork massa’s hogs won't eat. But when I hear de firin’ goin’ on 

‘now’s de time for dis chile,’ says I, and I gets out ob de way rite smart for an ole 
darky. Fust I gets to de right, but de bulicts fly so mighty thick I runs off some- 


whar else; den one ob dem big screechin’ things comes along, an’ I begins to say 
my prayers mighty fast; den while I lay bhind a tree, our folks comes up, makin’ 
big noise, an’ I lays bery close to the groun’; but which way cems as if 


s 
some darned bullet was chuckin’ in to me, so I gets mighty scart, al ins clar into 


de swamp, and dar I stays until jist now, when I crawls home agin’ shiverin’ in 
ebery joint! Nobody talk to me, massa, of de Norf. I knows how it is—dey only 
wants to work de life out ob de colored folks, an’ den dey gives ‘em deir ‘free pa- 
pers,’ to let “em starve when dere’s no more bressworks to dig. Dey can’t fool dis 
chile—he knows more nor he wishes to know about deir Grate Norfern Libratin’ 
Union army; but ef all de darkies are done to as dey did to dis pussun, de darkies 
better stay wid ole massa, an’ lib as he like, and have doctore to look at ‘em, and 
hab dimes to spen’. Lor’ hab mercy on us, massa, but dere’s many dead folks lying 
aroun’ ole massa’s place. De Yanks used to talk big ebery day "fore ver come 
along, and dey was going to do debble an’ all, knows as much 
about ole Virginny now as I did before dey trab D give de Suvern 
boys ashake! Big fools, an’t dey, to tink dey’re good as us, whose born on de olé 
place, and grow up wid white folks’ children? Why, dey an’t half as good as some 
darkies, if dey is white folks and talks big !”—Pp. 363-365. 


It seems that the Irish who fought so bravely at Bull Run, had no 
more formidable or deadly enemies to encounter than their own coun- 
trymen. Thus, speaking of the Louisiana Irish, (Wheat’s battalion,) 
our author says: 





w, the pateanion would keep up a lively fire from the woods, creep through 
the brush, mak Iden charge | upset a ca non or two and retir Ay in. thay 
would maintain a ¥’ ath-like silence until the foe were not more than fifty paces off; 
then delivering a withering volley, they would dash forward with une arthly . 
and as they drew their knives and rushed to close quarters, the Yankees scream d 
with horror.”—Pp. 45, 46. 


sua 





Veus 


The Federal prisoners taken at Bull Run are described as ‘* more 
de ad than alive.” 
‘Men so pale and exhausted I never saw. Their uniforms were in tatters; they 


were, for the most part, shoeless, hatk and literally gasping for water With 


r 
_ 
é 





by dishevelled, powder-begrimed and dh isty faces, bloodshot eyes, and unstrung 
nerves, they were ne oe derisi n. As night came on, | vlies 
of troops were ving in all directions; cavalry jingled by with strings of prisoners, 
and such were the ir pit iful appeals a water in passing, that several of our Legroes 





were constantly employed in drawing it for them.”—P. 53 

The New York Fire omiees s receive rough treatment at the hands 
of our author. ‘‘In one place” he says, ‘‘ were several hundreds of 
muscular fellows in red trowsers and caps, blue jackets and white 
gaiters; these were the famous Fire Zouaves of New York, about whom 
s0 much had been said and written at the North. Their behaviour 
was scandalous and outraged all decency,” &e., p. 56. 

The author does full justice to the bravery as well as to the military 
genius of McClellan. Speaking of the battle of Gaines’s Mills, he 
gays: 
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**McClellan’s position was ad i hosen and well fortified. To defend it he 
had brought over many troops from the south bank (his south centre) by bridges 
not more than a mile distant, protected from all attack by a strongly fortified camp 
and hill in the south-casterr c rner of ‘the field, its foot being washed by the we | 
before ment ed, which empties here into the Chickahominy.”—P. 336. 


A page or two farther on he shows that if McClellan was defeated, 
it was for no lack of either courage or military skill: 


While dispositions were being made for the final struggle, the sun sank upon 


the scene, and perhaps mistal t vuse of our inactivity, McClellan moved up 
heavy masses of infantry to driv from the woods. Their adrance was beatiful, 
and as they came on in unbroken line, with colors waving and men cheering, @ 
f f adm f was felt I When within a hundred vards, our men, who 
lay close to the ground in the ed f the timber, received the volley, and rose to 
their feet at a ‘ready!’ The Fede ommanders then sprang to the front, and 
led on their men to the ‘char They advanced a few yards in unbroken lin 
a few paces nearer their line beg n to waver, and swaved from wing to wing lil a 
rvil vyave, and ere they re vered from their apparent indecision, our whole 
line delivered an accurate and deadly volley.’ *p. 339, SAO. 


We can only make room for one extract more, and that must be 
brief. In discussing the merits and elaims of the different Federal 
generals after the ‘* week's ear pai n” before Richmond, ‘* An Eng- 
lish Combat nt” observes 


-* Polit had much to do with t] , ppointments. MeClellan w 1 Democrat 
and though opposed to tionism, nerer ¢ ed party fee f fluence him 
‘? Th SNeCeSS He had heen defeated 
many til und still was looked upon as an able man, particularly in the South, 
7 ful , and awarded t t praise 
‘ 2 1 Banks were both 1 mpr sng 

rh vorshippers, anil military men, ? t hed f 

Me Dow was ki to | a Der rt und, though t las 1 wo 

ullow terf vith duty, 1 ! led vi as la porta 
commmand pl sof the Fast, j inplue vere } L above 
him All se things were fully known to us, and no movement occurred in either 

army of which we were not mizant.”—P. 403 


It must be confessed that there is a good deal of truth in the charge 
of political favoritism here made. In short, ** Battle Fields of the 
South,” will amply repay peru al lt contains a large amount of mul 
tifarious information on all subjects relating to the war, ** from Bull’s 
Run to Fredericksburgh.” But it is umpossible to read it, or indeed 
any work bearing on the same subject, without being forced to admit 
that a President of a Republic, as we'l as a King, Emperor, Czar or 
Sultan, who, under no circumstances will take the field when the 
country whose chief he is, is in danger, is an anomaly among the 
functionaries of the world. By this, we do not mean that Mr. Lincoln 
should have become a military chicftain as soon as he was elected 
president; but we venture to think, that befor his election it ought to 
have been taken into consideration that the Constitution presupposes 
that the President should be qualified to act as the Commander-in 
Chief of the forces of the United States. We sometimes hear it said, 
that the place of the President in time of war, as well as peace, is not 
at the head of an army, but at the head of his cabinet; but who will 


pretend that Washington, or Jackson would have remained at the 
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‘* White House” in safety or comfort as President, while the very exist 
ence of the nation was in danger. 

In short, the chiefs of all republics, ancient and modern, have 
regarded it as their sacred duty to take the field in such circumstances 
if only to encourage their troops to deeds of valor. Of course there 
have been individual exceptions, the same as among kings, emperors, 


ezars, &c.; but in nine eases out of ten, the heads of republics have 


set a ur 1 ex un ple in this regard, to tho whose destinies the y had 
undertaken to guide. The eloquen f Pericles would hav vailed 
him little, had he confined himself to his cabinet when Athens was 
q threatened with destruction; and a similar remark will apply to 
Leonida What would the Romans have thought of the« suls who 


would shut themselves up in their } ilaces when Hannibal or any other 
enemy W marching on Rome ? 


Nor would it have afforded them any e% l to s j that they had 


not been instructed in the art of war. ‘This was in fact t case with 
most of them Yet they did not hesitate to fight lt w not « 

pected that those who had not received a milit ry « Luc ion should 
take tl] pl command; they wer y req l to wh a 
p ition t y found them i qua d fo In mod i times it 
has b n the ! Cromwell had no | ri t y edu it n 


com \ Nay, have not w i | led t r troo} ia i them 
to tl L at | res of t ld, when inv l h sovereign 
power ? and are the ] ident most ted n :in the world 
vhil Li! t ! \ Con nt n-{ . 6 to shri } 
teri Liat rs v h women tenderly reared as Zenol Cleopatra 
and Maria ‘I I i, had the coun to despise ? 

HH ’ Wa iM L862 / 1865 yw Isaa 


Seldom have we read any volume with 1 ait Penn 
h t thie ha but lit pr t t ? t ( ence or 
{ graphic power. But with mat Is such as he had. no | pen wa 
requ! i l Ke a ce pp mpre 1 Thef ¢ 1 ‘ nee of 
their h is often so startling, that it would be « kened 
by ex t 1} massacre of white peopl . : wont nil ol 


di n let le 1 by Mr H ard, make ; one’s blood run « td but how 
ever much our feelings revolt against the savages capable of such 


fiendish crimes, it is impossible to examine the circumstances and 


colnpare them with each other, without coming to the conclusion that 
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the Indians had ample cause for resentment. Had they possessed 
from their youth all the resources of the most advanced civilization, it 
would have been too much to expect, that as husbands, fathers and bro- 
thers, they would long continue to submit to such treatment as they 
were subjected to, and which was the obvious and acknowledged cause 
of the terrible outbreaks alluded to. 

The author of the narrative before us has had ample opportunities 
to make himself acquainted with the facts. He tells us in his preface 
that he has resided in the State of Minnesota twelve years, commenc- 
ing at a time anterior to the removal of the Sioux from their ancient 
POSSESS1LONS; that he was a member of the expe dition against the sava 
ges, and dtted as the recorder of the Military Commission which tried 
some four hundred of the participants. He has carefully availed him 
self of all the information thus placed within his reach. It is not to 
be expected that the recorder of a military commission appointed un- 
der such circumstances would take a very favorable view of the case 
of the savages Nor does he do anything of the kind; his narrative 
throughout has an official air about it. Yet the truth presents 1ts¢ If 
d, al d, as 


in his pages in various forms, as if refusing to be conceal 
the avenger of the murdered victims on both sides, it sternly accuses 
the government of having been the instigator of the revolt. This is 
so plainly done, that if the censor of the press saw the book before it 
was published, or was bound to see it, that functionary has been 
guilty of a serious dereliction of duty. In short, if we are to believe 
the statements of this semi-oflicial volume, our government shamefully 
swindles the poor Indians out of their lands, under pretence of paying 


them large sums of money, which are never received by them. True, 
it is not alleged that the government is guilty of this conduct in the 
person of its own members ; but if it allows others to do so, or adopts 
no means to protect the Indians, but rather encourages favorite spee- 
ulators in their nefarious plans, must it not be held a pa eps crimi 
nis? But we will let Mr. Heard tell, in his own words, how the In- 


| k } hat the whites u ise tl ls 
s I : { expect to reah the pay from the ler 

t be paid by th ! rhey thus | n 1 nts to 
‘ he I 4 to th uty; and by reas ft r fa iarity 
w tl t it issistance of half-breed n 8, a mse 1 of 
gre f mpl their object I} persons dey l by the G r 
iT fect a lL to procure their co-operati nd this they 
d by | I i i lebts shall be pa lL. I} traders obtai ir n 
of the Indians 1} f em farther eredit, and by repn ng to them 
that thev will receive ar imense amount of money if they sell their lands, and 
thenceforth will live at ease, with plenty to eat and plenty to wear, and | nty f 
powder and lead, and of whatever else they may request. After the treaty is agreed 
to. the amount of readv money is absorbed by the erorbitant demands of the traders 
and the expenses of the re wal of the Indians to their reservation Aft 


trader no ionger looks to the Indian for his pay; he gets it from t! ar 
He therefore does not use the same means to conciliate their good will that 
when he was dependent on their honesty. (/aims for depredations upon whit 
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settlers are also deducted out of their moneys before they leave Washington, on 
msi frie ent testimony: and these are always, when based on fact, double the actual 
loss, for the Indian Department is notoriously corrupt, and the hand manipulating 
the machinery must be crossed wil jold. The ‘‘erpenses” of obtaining a claim 
enter into the vont de nded Ll alloved, The demand is not only generally 


) } anka “ n 
unjust, but, instead of its being deducted from the moneys af the wrong-doer, it is 








taken from the annuities of all. This course punishes the innocent d rewards 
the guilty, because the property taken by the depredator is of more valne than, the 
slight pel centage he | es 

**Many of the stipulations as to establishing schools, and furnishing them with 
farming utensils, are never carried out. Building and supply contracts are entered 
into at outrageous prices, and goods belonging to the Indians are put into the 
traders’ stor und sold to t r owners, and the moneys rea 1, ed é 
trader and the aqent, About four hundred thousand dollars of the cash payment 
due the Sioux under the treaties of 1851 and 1852, were paid to the traders on old 
indebtedness. So intense was the indignation of the Indians that there w serious 
apprehension that they wou ck the gove nt of Is amd track Phe 
opposition of Red Iron, the p pal cl of etons, | ie so | rous 
that he was broken of his chieftammship by Govert Rar - Super ‘ 
of Indian Affairs, and one of the comm mers Who made the treaties Pp. 33-35 


If people who are not savages at all were treated in this manner, 
would they not be likely to rebel? and if they did rebel, who could ex 
pect that they would act gently towards their oppressor ? And le it 


z 


remembered, that the Indians complain with good re hn, not only 
that they are cheated out of their lands, but that outrages are h shite 
ally committed on their wives and daughters by white persons armed 
with the eredentials of our government When the chiefs threaten to 
resent treatment of this kind on the part of the children of their Great 
Father, as they call President Lincoln, they are hunted up and seized 
somewhat after the Gesler fashion. The following -fragment of a dia 


logue will serve to illustrate thi 


“Gg r J uske Wi excuse have you for I | incil 
wl Is f 

iD ( A started me, | y r braves d ‘ t 

( W eX l \ il t ~ l I f 
vou / No xcus I el 

{ ’ \ t v itl t 1 man ts ih ted 


I w | ed nothing wrong. 

( Wi j t ¥ r | s t ther 1 mare} ¢ 
the purpose 0 ther cl d prevent thei 

hie badids my braves t ine they aq : 
” hve le ‘ / 8 n pal ’ - , 
ec} f t s papers ‘ 

j e he vy th M 1 were served at M t] by 

& t hames on Mel lt < , the \\ 
don't piit ese! ! My braves wanted to come to « ’ 1 th 
when t Bun shin nd we Want no councils in the dark ’ 


In reply to certain other authorative remarks on the part of the 
Governor, Red Iron said, ‘‘ We sold our land to you and you promised 
to pay us The snow is on the ground, and we have been waiting a 
long time to get our money; we are poor; you have plenty; your fires 
are warm; your temples keep out the cold; we have nothing to eat: 


our hunting season is past; a great many of our people are sick for 


being hungry; we may die, because you won't pay us.”” But the appe: 
5 db . 3 ppeais 
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of the warrior were in vain. Instead of being paid what was due to his 
tribe, or any part of it, he was arrested and put in prison, because he 
had not paid more respect to the Governor. Is it any wonder that the 
Indians were enraged at seeing their chief treated in this way? After 


noting eral other instance of gross and shameful frauds on the In- 
dians, Mr. Heard remarks: ** Most of the large amount due under 
these treaties went into the pockets of traders, government officials, and 

her s llers.’ p. 42 Any intelligent person who had any know- 
ledge of Indian character might easily have predicted that frightful 
sce! vould result from conduct like this. The wonder is, not that there 
have been outbreaks and massacre uch as would appal the stoutest 
heart, but that they did not take place at least a year earlier than they 
did As in most instances of the kind, it was not those who caused 
the 1 hief that suffered from its effects, but chiefly innocent people, 


many of wh m had been the friends and benefactors of the savages. 


The foll ng extract refers to a case of this kind: 
’ A I . 1 been 
| t i (i » the 
, \ MI A , } ‘SS? } fami 
‘ | , 4 pipe 
I l ( nh 
0) na | t 1 and 
| ! is 
j ti t. and 
| t ht 
| } l } pale 
l ion 
1 
, i that ] 
( i | ‘ e I n 


\ rl “ 1 f far 1 1 Ander 
| ( Lal | 
l f l had r 
0) iJ i Kt sh @ 
} i t r hair 
i ta \\ 1 >th 
! | { ! ‘ { s 
| } t | i I i ’ W 
i \ \ | | t 
I \ " 
" " " 
\ te al J ! 
I I v y 
i n | ‘ 11 
cup- 
t ry the lr 
a } ! ! t hit j 
| ( ' open 
p tl ) for t Pp. 9 2 
Still more revolting, if possible, are the outrages detailed in the fol 
] 


iowlng extract: 


“The women were compelled to witness the murder of most of their children 
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The children who accompanied them are believed to be the only survivors of their 





respective families, with one exception. 

**One of the lady captives was severely wounded in the foot by a gunshot, from 
which she suff 1 excruciatingly. She was enciente at the time; but, netwith- 
standing her delicate ndition, had the dreadful alternative pr ited to her of 
submitting to the v embraces of her captors, or seeing her only surviving child 
brutally murdcred. This brutality produced premature labor; but even this did 
not rehev her fr t! foul treatn it to which she was continually subjected, 
From the time of her captivity to | re] she was five times sold to different 
Indians, and as of | 1compelled to submit to the gratification of their brutal 
passl is. ; 

“The other lady, a very int t and respectable woman, wh it the time of 
her capture, had ar fan | nt old ng | compelled te 
submit to same } he sake of ng t f her infant, 
had res 1 fi } irbis 1 it ri lashed out ist the wagon she wes 
drivi She, t h fi vhner to ownel salle manner as the 

, ther, 1 forced } to the s reatment 
oO t whe had re ved seve wounds at the hands of 
the sa | t 1 by four of 1 i rl lated 
by mor t ! } t tim Chis treatment was kept 
up from d ' ! mpletely prostrate, and herself 
w il 

*Anotl t ! was subject to treatment still more brutal 
In conseg f SAVAZES Fé L to horrid 1 ilations of 
! } i ' istful d es ] } tod iil 
pu yall the « ; t vere sul ted Ima t n hardly 
depict the enormit per] te th poor women. While suf these 
barbar 3, tl sa ] l to have beon of the 1 t } nding 

haracter, 1’; t-lul, 

These were horrible crimes,even for savages, but the perpetrators had 


been goaded on to desperation, as we have already seen. They were well 
aware that a terrible retribution awaited them, but as they said them 
selves, they preferred t die any death rather than submit to be treated 


worse than the cattle of the field. When the outbreak occurs, our troops 


kill as many of th vages as p ble. This, perhaps, is right enough. 
By no less stringent means could it be put down But this is not suffi- 


cient After pea has | restored, a Military Commission 
rk and condemns t prisoners to be slaughtered in heea- 


tombs and in cold bl l. Thus, for example, we are told in the volume 


before us, that ‘* th eauffold fell and thirty-seven lifels bodi were 
left dangling between heaven and earth. One of the ropes was broken, 


and thi body of Ratth Runner fell to the ground. The neck had 
probably been broken; bat he was immediately hung up again.”-- 
is t I ner in which our Government civilizes the 


Indian to exaspecrat ] i beyond the bounds of endurat ,andthen 


ww consistent thi with the 


of \dministration for the liberty and com 


most atrocious butcheries 
were perpetrate l ly Loe o Thus 
we are told in the ‘first specification,” that ‘Godfrey, a colored man, 
did, at or near New I , Minnesota, on or about the 9th of August, 
party of the Sioux tribe of Indians, &c., and did, 


I tI ‘ \ 4 
VOL, VIII ‘0 \ 2 


committed dua the Sioux war 
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with his own hand, murder seven white men, women and children, more 
or less, &c."" The second specification goes on to say that, ‘the said 
Godfrey, a colored man, did at various times and places, &e., join and 
participate in the murders and massacres committed by the Sioux 
Indians, &c.""—(p. 259 For our own part, it is our wish to see black, 
white anc red, treated fairly; we have, certainly, vo hatred to the son 
of Ham; nor would we consign him to slavery if it were in our power, 
although we regard him as decidedly the lowest grade of the human 
race, both physically and mentally. But being thus in favor of treat- 
ing all races in accordance with the laws of justice and humanity, we 
could not conceal our contempt and scorn for those crafty politicians, 
who, while prete nding to be the friends and benefactors of the negro, for 
certain obvious reasons, will rob and plunder the Indian, encourage those 
who oppress and insult him, and then when he gives vent to the same 
natural feeling of resistance which William Tell did against Gesler, 
will put the halter about his neck by martial law, or no law at all, with- 
out caring much whether it was himself or his neighbor that com- 
mitted ny ot the overt : charged a inst his tribe lor the credit 


of the country, we should | lal to believe that the charges against 
the Government and its em ries, in their relations with the Indians, 
tre at worst greatly « rerated; but the more we have investigated 
the subject, the more we have become convinced that the simple facts 
of the « are sufficient to cause the blush of shame to mantle on the 
eheek of every honest citiz who takes any interest in the reputation 
of his country * There is not a man in America, sevs Bishop Whip- 
ple, who evet ie an how ealro reflection to th ibjeet who does 
not know that our Indian system is an organized system of robbery, 
ind has ’ ws a disyr to the nation.* We earnestly hope 


that real philanthropists will turn their attention to this subject, 
bearing in mind, that it would not require many military commissions 
to slaughter the scattered homeless few that now remain of those who 


were once the le masters of this continent 


Reports of M Wd Elect Deeember, 1863 


That our journal is not the organ of any political party, but profess 
es to treat all parties alike, not according to their pretensions or 
platforms,” but cording to what they accomplish, is no reason why 
we should not take an interest in our municipal elections. It were 


1 


ion of much greate1 Importance than is 


+ 


easy to show t it it 1s a que 
generally supposed, who shall be the Chief Magistrate of a city like 
{ 


New York, even for two years. We « 


which any man should be placed merely on account of his political 


» not think it is a position in 


ereed Intelligence, enterprise, and success in business, afford a much 


* Av appeal for the Red Man by Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota. 
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safer guarantee than any amount of partizan zeal. For these reasons 
we confess we are glad that C. Godfrey Gunther has been elected. 

Although it has not been our privilege to know anything of the gen- 
tleman personally, we have entertained no doubt from the day of his 
nomination to the present, as to his being the best qualified of all the 
candidates to discharge the duties of Mayor of New York. This 
opinion we have formed altogether independently of his administra- 
tive ability, or his acquaintance with the science of government; for 
we do not know that he has any pretensions to either. Nor is it at all 
necessary that he should. For the exercise of all the power vested 
in the Mayor of New York at the present time, nothing more is neces- 
sary than intelligence, good common sense, and integrity; and we be- 
lieve that in a moment of reflection, even those of his opponents who 
feel most annoyed and disappointed at his suecess, would hardly deny 
those qualities to the Mayor elect. 

Nor can it be said of him, as of Fernando Wood and one or two 
others, that it was the rabble that elected him; we are in possession 
of facts ourselves that go far to prove the reverse. As well might his 
opponents say that it is the rabble who buy those magnificent furs, by 
which he has made a fortune, while distinguished much more for off- 
handed liberality than for any unscemly love of gain. There was, 
however, one feature in the opposition to Mr. Gunther which we can 
not pass over without reprehension; for we have heard some object to 
him for no better reason than that he is a German, or of German pa- 
rentage. We had hoped that all such feeling as this had passed away 
with the defunct ‘** Know Nothings:” but we hasten to add that there 
was not much of it; and this little was confined to those who have 
yet to learn how to reason. 

By all means, let Germans, Irish, French &c., or their descendants 
be treated according to their deserts; according as they are good or 
bad citizens. This we hold to be the true American sentiment; and 
it is creditable to the nation. Thus, for example, Mr. Steinway is a 
native of Germany, but what intelligent American is a whit the less 
willing on this account to acknowledge the decided sup: riority of his 
pianos, or the less proud of the European medals which he receives 
forthem as an American citizen ? We might add similar instances from 
other nationalities, but we trust it is not necessary—that whatever the 
thoughtless may say for a day or a year—merit will still be the true 


passport to the favor of the American people 


BELLES-LETTRES 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wapsworti Loncretitow. 12mo 
Pp. 225. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 
There is no article scarcer at the present day than genuine poetry, 
although there never was a time when a larger number of persons 
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affected to be poets. If all who would have the world believe that 
they are minstrels of no mean grade could only be induced to shoulder 
their muskets in the defence of their country, there would be no need 
for a conscription for at least six months to come; and if all who con- 
sider themselves poetesses would become nurses to mind them, when 
wounded, there would be no lack of sympathetic hearts and fair, ten- 
der hands in the hospitals. And of no part ef our country may this 
be more truly said than of New England. 

But far be it from us to rank Mr. Longfellow among this class; on 
the contrary, we think that among living poets whose language is the 
English, he has nosuperior in the peculiar range of thought to which he 
is daily becoming more and more devoted. It would not be fair criticism 
to say that we should admire our author more than we do, did he draw 
more of his inspiration’ from the traditions and scenery of his own 
country than he does. This is too narrow a view to take of intellectual 
productions of any kind, but especially of poetry. The patriotie strain, 
when it bas the true ring, is always to be esteemed; but it is not neces 
sary to make scenes or incidents in one’s own country his theme in 
order to be patriotic. It may be doubted whether Mr. Longfellow 
could inspire his countrymen with nobler aspirations did he take every 
one of bis characters from Massachusetts or Vermont, than he does by 
selecting them from the land of Odin and Hiawatha. But were it 
otherwise, we should remember that we are too apt to forget the past 
and the distant, even if once familiar with both. Besides, it is natural 
that we should all take an interest in the manners and customs of a 
country which we believe to have been the native home of our ances 
tors; for those who eall themselves Anglo-Saxons, especially, must 
regard ancient Seandinavia in that light; and it is the ancient people, 
not the modern, of whom our author takes aecount in his quaint and 
weird strain 


Yet, before we proce 


ed any farther, we have to find fault with Mr 
Longfellow. There was no need for his going back to old Chaneer t 
borrow the idea of the volume before us from his Canterbury Tales. 
Chaucer himself has been censured for having borrowed his plan from 
Boeaccio’s Decameron, ‘The latter supposes ten persons to have retired 
from Florence during the plague of 1348, and amused themselves by 
relating tales in a sequestered villa. They remained ten days, and 
thus we have the famous hundred tales of the Decameron. Chaucer’s 
characters are twenty-nine pilgrims, each of whom relates a story at 
the Tabard Inn, Southwark. For the rest, we refer the reader to the 
Canterbury Tales 

The original effort—that of which the ‘* Tales” of Chancer and Long 
fellow are imitations—is undoubtedly the best. It is the most lively, 


most humorous, and most poetical, but the least moral; that is, if it is 
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immoral to tell fascinating stories, in the purest Italian, of intrigues 
which a modern lady would blush to read, but which will be read not- 
withstanding, as long as the best specimens of modern literature endure. 
There is much less varic ty in the ‘‘ Tales” of Mr. Longfellow than in 
those of either Bocaccio or Chaucer. The characters of the American 
bard are few. They consist of the Landlord of the Inn, a University 
Student, a Spanish Jew, a Sicilian, a Musician, and a Theologian. Each 
of these relates a characteristic st ry; and none fail to interest er pléase. 
We are prese nted with sketches of the different characters,:as' well aa 
of the inn in which they met, in the form of a Prelude. The Landlord 
is hit off as follows: 


* But first the Landlord will I trace; 
Grave in his any ct and attir« -4 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he, 

Known in all Sudbury as “‘ The Squire.” 
Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlor, full in view, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and 
Upon the wall in colors blazed; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 
A chevron argent in the tield, 

With three wolf's heads, and for the erest 

A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 

Upon a helmet barred; below 

The seroll reads, ** By the name of Howe.” 
And over this, no longs r bright, 

Though glimmering with a latent light, 

Was hung the sword his grandsire bore, 

In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight.”—Pp. 6-7 


The poet may well be pleased with the portrait given of him. Had 
he been inspired with the spirit of Homer, Virgil, or Shakspeare, he 
need not have found fault with the estimate given of him here; 
but we readily overlook the exaggeration, for the sake of the very 
agreeable and attractive form in which it appears 


glazed 


‘*A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse; 
The inspiration, the delight, 
rhe gleam, the glory, the swift flight 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream, 
All these were his; but with them came 
No envy of another's fame; 
He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some ne ighb wing strect 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 
Honor and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown!”—P. 13. 


’ 


It is not the poet who tells the best or most poetical tale, however, 
but the musician. Indeed, to our taste, that of the latter, is one of the 
best efforts of Mr. Longfellow. Certainly no other poem of the same 
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extent, with which we are acquainted, gives such a charming insight 
into the habits and customs of the ancient Northmen. A series of 
truly beautiful fragments are thus introduced in the interlude: 
** And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 

A Saga of the days of old. 

* There is,” said he, “*a wondrous book 

Of Legends in the old Norse tongue, 

Of the dead kings of Norroway, 

Legends that once were told or sung 

In many a smoky fireside nook 

Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

By wandering Saga-man or Seald; 

Heimskringla is the volume called; 

And he who looks may find therein 

The story that I now begin.” 


‘And in each pause the story made 
Upon his violin he played, 

As an appropriate interlude, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bound in one the — runes, 
And held the mind in per fect mood, 
Entwining and encircling all 

The strange and antiquated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times; 

As over some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace, 
And keep the loosened stones in place.”— Pp. 69-70. 

To us, our author does not seem quite so happy when handling more 
familiar subjects. His stanzas on the fate of the Cumberland, de- 
stroyed by the Merrimack, are by no means deficient in spirit or pa- 
triotic fervor; but they are far inferior, both in tenderness and melody, 
to many a passage suggested by scenes and incidents in ‘* Odin’s land.” 
We extract the two first as a specimen: 

* At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore, 
“Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-whit« smoke, 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak.”—P. 215. 

There are six more stanzas, but they are too cumbrous, and at the 

same time, too artificial, too suggestive of the precept of Boileau: 
**Souvent la peur d'un mal nous conduit dans un pire 
Un vers était trop faible et vous le rendez dur.” 
But no such remark will apply to other short pieces in the same 
volume—to the following, for example: 
‘*SNOW-FLAKES. 
* Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 
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“Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confesvion, 
Whe troubled sky reveals 


The grief it feels. » 


“This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
ow whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.”—Pp. 218, 219. 

This is, undoubtedly, a charming morgeau, and we cheerfully admit, 
that we could give ten extracts from the present volume, which we 
could recommend to the most fastidious, for one that we could feel 
justified in condemning as unpoetical or devoid of merit. The 
imprint on the ‘‘ Tales” renders it almost superfluous to say that the 
volume is gotten up in tasteful style. 


Poems. By Jean InGetow. 16mo, pp. 256. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1864. 

We are sorry that this really charming and tasteful volume did not 
reach us in time to enable us to devote that attention to it which its 
manifold merits so eminently deserve, All we can attempt now, is mere- 
ly to take a hurried glance at Poems, which under more favorable cir- 
cumstances we should like to linger among, pointing out beauties in 
stanza after stanza, and not unfrequently turning back to one that 
had impressed us more forcibly than others by its melody, its fresh- 
ness, or its pathos. This, indeed, we have done in private, in com- 
pany with those whose admiration for the new poet is still greater than 
our own, although they are not gentlemen whose gallantry might 
prompt them to bestow undue praise; but ladies, who, having them 
selves some pretensions to poetical inspiration, might naturally be ex- 
pected to feel a little jealousy towards one of their own sex. But is 
Jean Ingelow really alady ? We have been asked this question by sev- 
eral, and now we think we can give a satisfactory answer. True, we 
have never seen the lady; nor do we know any one that has been more 
fortunate in that respect than ourselves. But we have been favored 
with a glance at her autograph letter to her American publishers, of the 
genuiness of which, as a lady’s missive, there can be no doubt. ‘*I am 
aware,’’ writes Miss Ingelow, ‘‘ that there is no international copyright, 
but since you propose to make honorable arrangements with me of a 
share of the profits, I shall give you due notice of such fugitive pieces as 
I publish here.”” * * She then proceeds to observe in ré ply to some 
queries respecting her biography: ‘* [don’t know that there is anything 
in my circumstances likely to interest your countrymen, unless they 
might care to know that I am of a Lincolnshire family, and that I have 
seen the window which your townsfolk gave to Boston Church.” 
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Without any such testimony, there is sufficient in the Poems them- 
selves nay, in almost every one of them—to show, that although 
they are certainly masculine in vigor of thought and boldness of 
conception, they possess that nameless grace, tenderness, and deep 
sympathy, with all that is noble and good in human nature which 
are peculiar to the female intellect. But a specimen or two will 
give a better idea of the powers of the new minstrel than any descrip- 
tion that we could give; and were it otherwise we should prefer to 
afford our readers the satisfaction of judging for themselves; not 
however, without reminding them in justice to our author, how diffi- 
cult it is in general, to detach a good passage from the context with- 
out considerably marring its beauty, and consequently, giving an er- 
roneous impression of the merit of the tout ensembie. This is true of 
the very first piece in the book, entitled, ‘‘ Divided,” which gives as 
agreeable, and withal as truthful a picture of human life in its various 
shades in the form of an allegory as we have met with in a long time. 
The first view is presented as follows: 

An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom; 


We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 


Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 


Flusheth the rise with her purple favor, 
Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring, 

"Twixt the two brown butterflies waver, 
Lightly settle, and sleepily swing. 


We two walk till the purple dieth 
And short dry grass under foot is brown, 
But one little streak at a distance lieth 
Green like a ribbon to prank the down. 


As the author proceeds she becomes more and more poetical and 
fascinating. There is true inspiration in the third verse; although no 
elevation of thought is affected, no effort is made to transcend the re- 
gion of common sense; but, on the contrary, simplicity in the best 
sense of the term, is the predominant characteristic of the style: 


A day pled sky, a world of meadows, 
Circling above us the black rooks fly 

Forward, backward; lo their dark shadows 
Flit on the blossoming tapestry. 


Flit on the beck, for her long grass parteth 

As hair from a maid's bright eyes blown back; 
And, lo, the sun like a lover darteth 

His flattering smile on her wayward track. 


Bing on! we sing in the glorious weather 
rill one steps over the tiny strand, 

So narrow, in sooth, that still together 
Ou either brink we go hand in hand. 


> 
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The beck grows wider, the hands must sever, 
On either margin, our songs all done, 

We move while she singeth ever, 
Taking the course of the stooping sun. 


apart, 


He prays, ‘“‘ Come over *—I may not follow; 
[ ery, “ Return ”—but he cannot com 

We speak, we langh, but with voices hollow; 
Our hands are hanging, our hearts are numb. 


Pp. 10, 1. 
Leaving the reader to make his own comments on these unconnect- 
Of ‘*Sup- 
per at the Mill,” we can only say that it is in the form of a dialogue, 
each of the interlocutors managing to say something that is novel, 
But 
to our taste the songs interspersed through it, are the best part of the 
poem. 


ed fragments, we pass on to a poem of another character. 


humoroys, instructive, or amusing, not unfrequently all in turn. 


When it comes to George’s turn, he asks, what must he sing, 
and is answered by Frances, 
‘The ballad of the man 


That is so shy he cannot spr ak his mind.” 


This being agreed upon he proceeds with the following effusion, 
which though rather long for our space we cannot permit ourselves to 
mutilate. We imagine that few readers of taste will differ with us 


when we say that there are few lyries of its kind in our language 


superior to this; the middle stanzas, especially, are scarcely sur- 


passed by the best similar efforts of Mrs. Browning: 


My neighbor White; we met to-day, 
He always had a cheerful way, 

As if he breathed at ease; 
My neighbor White lives down the glac 
And I live higher, in the shade 

Of my old walnut-trees. 


And now I know they must be there 
Sweet eves behind those lash 
That will not raise their rim 
If maids be shy, he cure 
But if a man be shy--a man 
Why then the worse for him! 


+ Tair 


8 Who can; 


So many lads and lasses small, My mother cries, “‘ For such a lad 
To feed them all, to clothe them all, A wife is easy to be had 

Must surely tax his wit; And always to be found; 
I see i 3 thatch when I low k out, A finer sch lar searce can be 
His bran p about 


And for a foot and leg,” 
And vines half-smother it. “a 


’ 
hing roses cre¢ SaVs she, 


beats the country round! 


There white-haired urchins climb his ‘‘ My handsome boy must stoop his head 

eaves To clear her door wh 

And little watch-fires heap with leaves, Weak praixe, 
And milky filberts hoard; 

And there his oldest daughter stands 

With downcast eyes and skillful hands 
Before her board. 


ironing-b« 


m he would wed.” 
but fondly sung ! 
*O mother! scholars sometimes fail 
And what can foot and leg avail 

To him that wants a tongue !” 


rts all her mother’s days, 
her sweet obedient ways 
ikes her labor light; 

So swect to hear, so fair to see 
O, she is much too good for me, 
lovely Lettice White! 


When by her ironing-board I sit 

Her little sisters round me flit, 
And bring me forth their store; 

Dark cluster grapes of dusty blue, 

And small sweet apples bright of hue 
And crimson to the core 





*Tis hard to feel one’s self a fool! jut she abideth silent, fair, 





With that same lass I went to school; 
I then was great and wise; 

She read upon an easier book, 

And II never cared to look 
Into her shy blue eyes. 


All shaded by her flaxen hair, 
The blushes come and gi 

I look, and I no more can speak 

Than the red sun that on her cheek 


Smiles as he lieth low. 
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Sometimes the roses by the latch Some better day come on apace, 
Or scarlet vine-leaves from her thatch And let me tell her face to face, 

Come sailing down like birds; ** Maiden, thou hast my heart.” 
When from their drifts her board I clear, 
She thanks me, but I searce can hear How gently rock yon poplars high 

The shyly uttered words. Against the reach of primrose sky 

With heaven's pale candles stored ! 

Oft have I wooed swect Lettice White She sees them all, sweet Lettice White; 
By daylight and by candlelight I'll e’en go sit again to-night 

When we two were apart. seside her ironing-board!—Pp. 55-57. 


“Scholar and the Carpenter,” ‘‘ The Stars Monument,” and ‘‘ The 
Letter L,” are as different from each other as if they were the pro- 
ductions of as many different minds, each having peculiarities more 
or less striking of its own. ‘‘ The Letter L,” is acharming specimen 
of an English fairy tale. We would gladly copy it, but it is too long 
for our space; although those capable of appreciating its intrinsic 
merits will rather think it too short, when they come to read it in the 
book, surrounded as it is by so many other attractions to which we 
cannot even allude. Although the following stanzas are extracted at 
random, we think they will fully justify us in our estimate of the 
poem as a whole: 


**O speak to us, and break the spell!” ** And I shall weave of them a crown, 

* The spell is broken,” she replied. And at the well-head launch it free, 

** T crossed the running brook, it fell, That so the brook may float it down, 
It could not bide. And out to sea. 


**And I have brought a budding world, ** There may it to some English hands 





Of orchis spires and daisies rank, From fairy meadow seem to come; 
And ferny plumes but half uncurled, The fairyest of fairy lands 
From yonder bank; The land of home.” 


Pp. 120-121. 
Even when we take up a poem whose title seems suggestive of dul- 
ness or undue gravity, we are sure to find something in it that is 
marked by freshness and originality; if it is not lively or gay, it is 
thoughtful, suggestive, and pathetic. This is true, for example, of 
** Afternoon at a Parsonage ” which is also in the form of a dialogue 
and interspersed with songs. We transcribe the conclusion of the 
piece, and with it, we must close our extracts: 
Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread; 
The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners are not said. 
Yet dreaming on earth’s clustered isles, 
He saith * They dwell not lone like men, 
Forgetful that their sunfleck’d smiles 
Flash far beyond each other's ken.” 
He looks on God's eternal suns 
That sprinkle the celestial blue, 
And saith, *‘ Ah! happy shining ones, 
I would that men were grouped like you!" 
Yet this is sure, the loveliest star 
rhat cluster'd with its peers we see; 
Only because from us so far 
Doth near its fellows seem to be. Pp. 163-4 
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We have but few faults to point out in Miss Ingelow’s Poems; nor 
are these by any means grave, or such as cannot be easily avoided in 
future efforts by a little attention. Were it otherwise, it would be an 
ungracious task to censure one who has afforded us so much genuine 
pleasure, because she has not attained perfection; what was denied 
even to the genius of Sappho. Indeed, all we can say with justice, is, 
that our author makes too frequent use of what are called pet expres- 
sions, and is rather prone to use hissing words in her rhymes. Even 
in these respects, she errs far less than the author of Aurora Leigh, 
which, with all its faults, is one of the finest poems in the English 
language. To this, we will only add one suggestion, which includes 
all that is required to secure our author a place among the best of 
modern poets: 

*Travaillez a loisir, quelque ordre qui vous presse, 


Et ne yous piquez point d’une folle vitesse.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Insurance Reports and Papers for last Quarter. December, 1863. 

Much money has been gained and lost by insurance during the 
quarter which has just closed. We are glad to report, that upon the 
whole, there is a decided improvement in insurance morality. The 
reason of this is obvious enough; sham companies whose impostures 
have been exposed are either becoming extinct, or trying to mend 
their reputation. We know from experience what a diabolical thing it 
is on our part to make observations of this kind. Several presidents 
have informed us that there is no such anomaly as a company that 
cannot or will not discharge its legitimate indebtedness; but it is 
proper to add that they belong to those companies whose capital is 
‘‘impaired,” which may account for the fact of their veracity being 
somewhat impaired also, if indeed, they ever possessed any such 
quality. 

In no instance, however, has this saved us from abuse when we 
ventured to allude to the facts. Still we cannot blame what is ealled 
the ‘Insurance Press,” since it is as much its duty to raise an outery 
when any of its patrons are exposed, as it is to deliver weekly, or 
monthly eulogies on the same parties. Besides, why should we have 
‘‘hard feelings” towards the conductors of the insurance journals, 
since they abuse each other in the veritable gypsy style—that is, in 
language scarcely decent enough for the fish-market. Alas, poor fel- 
low! not at all. Abuse away by all means—we will take no notice of 
your bad manners, which will hurt nobody but yourselves and your 
employers. All we ask of you, is to be a little more considerate to 
each other, and not to make an onslaught on the one who happens to 


ba more successful on a particular occasion than yourselves. Even 
dogs that are well-bred do not snarl and bark in this way at the one 
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that happens to get a bone, but let the poor brute pick it in peace. It 
would be unjust, however, to place all insurance journals, or their con- 
ductors, in this category; we cheerfully admit that there are honorable 
exceptions. There is no need to point out either class; suffice it to say, 
that gentlemen, or men of culture, never descend to the language of 
the fish-market—still less do men of honor act the bully for hire in 
order to screen rascality, or imposture. 

Now we repeat again, that there are always a considerable number of 
sham Insurance Companies, adding as before that they have been some- 
what diminished lately. Were we not sure of the fact, we should not 
state it; but we have sufficient proof at hand. Thus the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department of the State of New York, tells us in his 
last report, that he has ‘‘ personally examined the condition and affairs 
of twelve Fire Insurance Companies, [here the names of the companies 
alluded to are given] and reported them to the Attorney-General for dis- 
solution; and every company so examined, has either by default, or 
after more or less litigation, been dissolved by the judicial tribunals of 
the State.”’ Insurance R Pp rt of 1863, p- vii.) This is sufficiently 
explicit; but Mr. Barnes adds: ‘‘In four other cases commissioners 
have been appointed by the Superintendent to make examinations, 
which resulted in similar reports, on which the Superintendent re- 
quested the Attorney-General to apply for dissolutions, which were 
granted by the courts.”’—(/b). But this is not all; after mentioning 
several other instances the Superintendent observes: ** The best 
defence of the judiciousness of these special examinations is afforded 
by the fact, that the decisions of the Superintendent and Commis- 
sioners have been invariably sanctioned by the courts; and the n cessily 
for the existence of these summary statute proceedings and their rigid 
enforcement are fully demonstrated by the history of the above-named 
rwenty dissolred and defunct corporations.” p. lviii). Now does it 
follow that we are actuated by feelings of hostility towards the insur- 
ance fraternity, when we warn the public against sham Insurance Com- 
panities? And we have similar testimony from various sources. We 
will give one more example. Thus, the Philadelphia Excchange and 
Review, a journal conducted with ability, and not prone, so far as we 
have seen, to sully its pages with abusive language, says in its 
October number, (p. 241 


* Phila Iphia } an poset ssed three or four very meagre concerns, which have been 


hanging on to the insurance system within a few past years, without conferring 
any credit upon themselves or the business. One of these, called the Erchange 
has quietly glided out of existence, and the similar corporations would do well to 
follow so.excellent an example. They have got to go sooner or later, and the 


sooner the better 

When such are the facts that stare us in the face, it is clear that it is 
the duty of all who pretend to discuss the subject of insurance at all, 
to warn the credulous against being duped by impostors; but we 
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admit that it is equally their duty to distinguish the good from the 
bad. Without the latter, only half the work is accomplished. If we 
are obliged conscientiously to tell an inquirer that a certain company 
is not reliable, we are bound as honest neighbors or fellow citizens to 
tell him where a reliable company is to be found. This course we 
have always pursued, and we will continue to doso. All we intend on the 
present occasion, however, is to state such facts relative to companies 
good, bad and indifferent, as we have gleaned during the past quarter, 
and which may serve in one way or other to put the unwary on their 
guard, and enable them to distinguish mere brass from the precious 
metal, which it is sometimes made to resemble. 

In the first place, we are not a little concerned to find that one of 
our great functionaries has had to pay rather dearly for a lesson in the 
** principles of politenc ” We are sure that many of our readers 
will sympathize with the gentleman alluded to and regret that he had 
not received somewhat gentler lessons in his youth The Chieago 
Insurance Register whieh is quite an enthusiastic admirer of the injured 
official, tells the story as follows, in its November numbet 


“The ‘Mutual Life’ office was recently the scone of ler 
The president, Mr. Winston, as the sto was applied to 1 the 
army, for the rat rti his positio Mr. Winston repli knew 
not] f <; that was not his 1 
and eY t | } 1 a lene ! 
d I 
I 1 tl f rley l j 

i | ' ! a | Mi} i | l 4 
- 4} ' | 2 ly } 
talk in 

We do not v h for the truth of this, although we ] ] 1 facts 
anbst t Ly thre ! ) veral ! ind we conf W e not 
at all surprised at the Iai we or conduct attributed to t principal 
actor, or rather principal talker in tl ! I} ! two 
or thi other presidents in New York who might } by milar 
lesson. May we not humbly sug t, that in { wher Mu 
tual Life” i its miraculous policies, it ought to ing whether 
the person wl life i ht to be insured is so it r rude 
that his h th ht be injured by the eollision of } ! ra less 


Company, with which | been ¢ ected for t ‘ } | re 

signed | position ; ‘tuary. The gentleman’s nun friends 
will be glad to know that he did not do so without havir iwccumulated 
a large fortune by 1 bility and industry as an underwrite: If re 
markable suece may be regarded as an inducement to « rly retirement 


from official life, we may soon expect to hear that Mr. Morris Frank 


lin, president of the same company, has also resigned, since, in addi 


tion to various other evidences, we are informed by the State Super 
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intendent in his last report, that ‘‘the New York Life issued three 
thousand three hundred and two (3,302) new policies during the 
our.” 

We see it annonneed, in various forms, that Mr. John A. Nichols, 
of the Chicago Insurance Register, has accepted the position of Gen- 
eral Agent to the Knickerbocker Life, establishingh is headquarters 


at the company’s office, in this city. The insurance papers go on to 


say, that he is ‘‘a genial gentleman,” “‘ possessed of great urbanity,” 


XC We have no reason to to doubt the fact; we refer to it only be- 


cause we think that just such a person was very much needed by the 
Knickerbocker Life, if only to prevent the possible occurrence, on its 
premises, of an affair like that of the sutler. 

In prop on as bud companies are becoming extinct, as indicated 
above, the wod are growing more and more successful. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true of the marine companies—at least those of them that 
are suifl tly known to | appre ut l by the publie as they des« rve. 
Thus it is, for example, that the rapidly increasing success of the 


Columbian M would be a matter of surprise, even in Wall street, 
were thi ewd und general ability of its president and vice-pres- 
ident less known than they are. It has added more than a mil 
lion to its capital during the past year, and has a surplus on hand of 
over 3500,000—a larger amount than its original capital—while it di- 
vides no less than 66 per cent. of the earnings with policy-holders, 
yincur ho Dility in return 

Phat a company so well established, and so favorably known through- 
out the country as the Mereantile Mutual, should be successful in a 


high de ce, 18 only what might have been expect 1; although its 
success during the past year has been unusually great. We see it 
stated in the money article of an evening journal, that its assets 
amount at t present t to nearly $2,000,000, It must not be in- 
ferred, | ver, from our remarks on the success of marine compa- 


nies, that all have th: me record. We are sorry to say that the 


ease of the Neptune Insurance Company seems very different, if only 
; indicated by the following ‘‘ extract from its minut - 
m t t s f t company, for the 
2 GOLGI: 
r Vill ‘ i l rized 
‘ i U bu for 
/ I f ! mid the 
gam ach t il Supe endent’s Rep 
| 7 
Let us h pe that this will settle the difficulty, for we have no reasou 
to doubt that the company is honestly inclined. 


The Wash ton Marine Insurance Company affords another agree- 
able illustration of the importance of persevering in well doing. This 


company has largely increased its cash capital during the past year; 
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and its business has been increased in a still larger ratio. Its aggre- 
gate income during the year has reached nearly half a million; where- 
as its aggregate amount of expenditures is less than $180,000. We 
have another Washington Insurance Company,which is equally worthy 
of its name, and equally successful—we mean that whose principal 
officers are Mr. Henry Weston, and Mr. Wm. K. Lothrop. 


This com- 
pany combines the Fire 


and Marine business; although we believe 
the latter branch is confined to lakes, riversand canals. It even goes 
as to insure vessels navigating the 
Mississip} i; and thus far it has gained va tly more than it has lost by 


doing so. 


so far in its enterprising spirit, 


We have often lately had inquiries made of us 


in regard to the 
Continental Insurance Company, but a 


swe had nothing very encour 
aging to say of it, we have hitherto refrained from making 


any reply 
We knew Mr. Lamport, the Secret 


ary, not many years ago, as a book 
seller and publisher; but we must confess we never knew him to pub- 
lish a good book. As it oceasionally happens that those who could 
not insure themselves from fail i | 


lure in any business requiring the 


slightest exercise of their brains, prove quite adepts in insuring their 
neighbors, we did not know but Mr. Lamport would turn out one of 
the lucky ones, especially when we found him associated with a member 
of the Hope family. But lately we have been too often reminded of 
that passage in Campbell's ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope, 
that 


+ 


in which it is said, 


Of course acontinentis much larger th 


na mountain, even when the 


| all ev ts, 1t ms to us that a company calling 
itself by so ] ea name the former, should have more ¢ hon hand 
to meet its liabilities than $1,913.88, and a larger “total of eash 
items than 538,006. 1¢ Vide Supt last Rey p ot) TI 
amount of claims for | resis is, upon the « r hand, pretty 
large, ¥ rs Sh BOD lhid There are certain other litt items in 
the report, which m to us somewhat questionable, like the Ghost in 
Hamlet; but we may be entirely mistaken Perhaps we might have 


viewed the whole atfair in a different light had we not rem mbered 
lishers have a peeuli ir system of arithme tic 


we m n that by which they how that the twe ntieth edition had 


been sold before the second At all events, we hop to see the com 
pany somewhat more prosperous next year. 

We are glad that we need express no such hope for the Hope Fire 
Insurance; although we wish it to ‘‘go on and prosper,” 
during the past year. It has paid dividends to stock holders within 
the current year, of $18,000, and yet retains the handsome surplus of 
$43,000. This will account for the fact that its 


as it has 


3 Stock 


is now selling 
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at $110. We know no other Company that has been equally successful 
during the past year, but the New England Fire Insurance, of Hart- 
ford. This is worthy of its name—suggestive as it is of intelligence, 
enterprise and industry. Before the war, this Company had 500 
agents, each doing a considerable business. When hostilities com- 
menced it became more cautious; but, as already intimated, it re- 
newed its former activity during the past year, and it has been re- 
warded by more than its former success. These facts will be more or 
ind, but 
also to those of this City and State, since we learn that the Company 


less interesting, not only to our readers throughout New Fi 


has already made arrangements to establish a permanent agency in 
New York W re glad of this; for we know no more reliable com- 
pany. Its President and Secretary are esteemed throughout New Eng- 
land as men who have no superiors in ability and experience, as under- 
writers;and its Directors include the wealthiest merchants and shrewd- 
est business men of Hartford. It is a remarkable fact, that while the 
New England Fire Insurance Company would not grant a single policy 
in New York until it has fully complied with the provisions of our 
State laws, the State Superintendent has had to denounce the Liver- 


pool and London Fire and Life Insuranee C Mupany as follows 


\ t \ York Ag ft Company 
t su] las} is, | th s this 
D his I ! N ber 2 the 
pr N \ \ i} Exq., f 1 ery 
=a by the til bus . 4 
\ I 


If thie } ib c were oOo} ly aware that this ** Alfred Pell, I i is 


scar ly le overb ing towards the holders of the **‘ London and 
Liverpool” pol than he is defiant of the authorities and laws of 
our State, we think it would be able to make a distinetion between 
him and those of our own presidents whose success we have had the 
pl re of recording in these hurried remarks 


Ss Flukes: a C fer from the Book of Nature. American Tract 


Society, Bost 

We h en no holiday-book intended for the young during the 
present i that is at once so beautiful, interesting and instructive 
as thi | contents embrace the fellowing s ibjects, viz: 1. Snow 
Structur 2. Unity in Diversity; 3. Perfection; 4 Purity; 5. Grace; 
6. Beauty; 7. Weakness; 8. Power; 9 Gladness; 10. Gloom; 11. Bene- 
ficence; 12. lustruction. All these are illustrated by appropriate se- 
lections, in poetry and. prose, from various authors. But by far the 
most beautiful part is that devoted to ‘‘ Snow Structure.” In addition 


1 
to the letter-press di criptions of the snow flakes, We are pres uted 


} 


with several elegantly exeented plates, cach of which contains a con- 
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siderable number of beautiful specimens of the crystals formed by the 
snow in falling. 

None but those who have investigated the subject would believe 
that the flake which seems so irregular in outline to the naked eye, is 
formed with such strict regard to mathematical precision. Even in 
those that often pass away almost before they are formed, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the skill of the great Artificer; they alone might 
well put those to shame who attribute the wonders of the creation— 
even man himself—to ‘‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms.” Children 
could not be engaged in any exercise, especially during the fortheom 
ing holidays, more instructive, or better calculated to inspire them 
with due admiration of the Deity and His works than that of examin- 
ing these simple figures: ‘How beautiful is nature!” they will say, 
in substance, if not in the same words; ‘f and how ungrateful are those 
who will only credit blind chance with her noblest operations!” A 
book of this kind is worth a thousand sermons, so forcibly and bean- 
tifully does it combine example with precept; and accordingly, we take 
pleasure in recommending it to parents and guardians, 


The Bishap’s Little Daughter. 18mo0, pp. 336. New York: Gen. Prot. 
Episcopal 8. S. Union. 

No intellligent child can read this story carefully without learning 
from it many a useful lesson It teaches obedience to parents, self- 
denial, and the necessity of storing the mind with moral and religious 
precepts, in language so lively and attractive as to make the little 
ones forget that they are engay 1 in any study, except it be that of 
amusing themselves as much as possible; and this is the chief object to 
be attained in writing books forthe young. Children do not like grave 
sermons. Even the most important truths must be given to them like 
their medicine; that is, they must be coated, as it were, with sugar or 
honey. 

It is to this precept, which she always acted upon as much as possi- 
ble, that Miss Edgeworth owes her success more than to any other 
means. We do not know who the anthor of ‘* The Bishop’s Dangh- 
ter” is; but we think we hazard little in attributing it to a lady, for 


it is marked with the b tharacteristies of the female mind. The 
portraitur ;of Laly Fleming, Et'el, Maury St. Clare, Ridley und M»1- 
ville, are sketched with such skill and judgment, without affectation, 


and with but little, if any effort, that many of our ‘‘sensation ” nc vel 
writers might learn a useful lesson from them. To this we need only 
add, that there is no other religious society in this country whose pub 
lieations are less sectarian, in any objectionable sense, than that whose 


imprint is on ‘* The Bishop’s Little Daughter.” 
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OBITUARY. 


There are few of our readers who will not regret the death of Mr. 
John MeClenahan, who has been a regular contributor to this journal 
almost from its commencement, and whose articles have always been 
distinguished by vigor of thought, soundness and force of argument, 
and a lively and perspicuous style. A graduate of Dublin University, 
and an admirer of the classic languages, Mr. McClenahan was really 
learned, without betraying the least tinge of pedantry. 

Before coming to this country, he had contributed more or less to 
each of the principal periodicals of England and Ireland, including 
the Westminster Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and the Dublin 
University. In this country, he was identified principally with the 
daily and weekly press. For several years, he was editorially con- 
nected with one of our leading morning jeurnals, in which his articles 
were easily distinguished by their brilliancy, the epigrammatic terseness 
of their style, and the large amount of information which they always 
embodied. 

His contributions to the ‘* National Quarterly,” are those entitled 
‘‘Hungary, Past and Present,” ‘‘A Glance at the Turkish Empire,’ 
‘* Berkeley, His Life and Writings,” ‘* Peruvian Antiquities,” and ‘‘An- 
cient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants.” The merits of these it would 
be needless to describe; suffice it to say, that they are such as might 
be expected from a vigorous and analytical mind, possessed of a high 
degree of eulture 

We have known no literary man of equal ability who had less vanity 
than Mr. McClenahan. While indifferent writers would be highly in- 
dignant on learning that any alteration or omission had been made in 
their performances, he would always say, ‘‘ Don’t spare anything you 
don't approve; cut and hack as much as you like!” When handing 
in the manuscript of his last article—that in our September number 
he apologized for having detained it until it was rather late, adding 
that he would be sure to be ready in time for the December number, 
as he would commence in the middle of October, at farthest; but he 
died on the thirteenth of that month, after a painful illness of six 
weeks, thus affording a new illustration of a sentiment in one of the 
odes of Horace, which we often heard him quote: 

Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, 


Jam te premet nox, fabulaque Manes, 
Et domus exilis Plutonia. 
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PHNIX OF HARTFORD. 


Assets, January 1, 1863. 
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TAGGARD & THOMPSON 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS: 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


To be issued in 15 Volumes, crown octavo. 10 Volumes now ready. 


PRICE PER VOLUME. 
Cloth $1.50 Half calf, cuilt $2.50 
Bheep 2.00 Half calf, antique. 2.50 
This edition is an exact reprint of the London edition, which the Ttheneum 
jnstly calls * prineely,’’ and truly remarks that ~ criticism has little to do with 
it, Save to pass it on to a grateful reader, and wish it and him good speed.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
IN FOUR LARGE 12MO VOLUMES. 


PRICK PER VOLUME 


Serre $1.50 | Half calf, gilt $3.00 

Sher p 2.00 | Half calf, antique 5.00 
This edition has been revised and annotated by the author, and printed on the 
finest tinted paper at the * Riverside Press,” and is fully equal to any specimen 


of book-making yet produced in this country. 
THE ENCYCLOPASDIA AMERICANA. 


FOURTEEN VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 
4 COMPLETE LIBRARY OF ALL GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the price of Books, a limited 
number of copies of this work are offered, 
Bound in cloth, tor : : $15.00 per set. 
és sh tor 17.00 
The former retail prices | g respectively $20 and $25. 


For Schools, or ra young mau beginning a library, or for one who has not 
a library of reference within his reach, this is superior to any work of twice its 


price 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 
EATON’S COMPLETE SERIES, 
ADAPTED TO THE BEST MODE OF INSTRUCTION 
THE FULL SERIES COMPRISES 
I. Earton’s Primary Artrumetic., 
Il. EKaron’s Intetiecrcat Artruwetic. In Press. 
Ii}, Eaton’s Common Scnoo. Aritumetic 
IV. Eatoys’s New Treatise oN ARITHMETIC. 

This Series of Arithmeties is used in all the Public Schools of the City of 
Boston, and is rapidly achieving a wide circulation throughout the New E g 
land States and the West. They have recently been adopted for the whole 
State of CALIFORNIA. 

Copies furnished for examination on receipt of postage. Primary. four cents 
INTELLECTUAL, cight cents, Common Senoon and Treatis#, sixteen cents eae! 


Address, TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 
Publishers, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
SNOW-FLAKES. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Square 12mo, pp. 146. Cloth gilt. $2 50. 

This is one of the most unique Gift Books of the season, elegantly 
printed and bound, containing over 200 varieties of the erystals from 
the clouds, derived from “ Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don,” from Dr. Scoresby, the eminent Arctic Navigator, and other 
distinguished English Naturalists, with choice selections, prose and 
verse, from the best authors. 


FHE CROSS=-BEARER. 
By Rev. Dr. Kirk. Square l2mo, pp. 206. $2. 

The North American Review pronounces this “a work, in its me 
chanical execution, surpassingly tasteful and attractive; in its wealth 
of devout thought and sentiment, not unworthy to be a companion 
volume of the Gospel, whence its inspiration came.” 

MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD. 

A distinguished President of one of our New England Colleges 

declares this rue pest memore he ever read. 
REPOSING IN JESUS. 

The true secret of grace and strength. By Rev. @. W. My.ys, 
England. 16mo. 50 cents. 

THE BLOOD OF JESUS. 

By Rev. Wittiam Rew, of Edinburgh. 18mo, pp. 138. 35 cents; 
paper 10 cents. 

The last two works are exceedingly rich in the practical exhibition 
of the value of faith in Christ, and its power to bless the soul. 

ORIENT. 

A touching and beautiful sketch of religious experience in one of 
Christ’s followers. 18mo, pp. 93. 30 cents. 

A large and very attractive list of 
BBAU WOOL OI Wa JS OVISW0GaS, 
JUST ISSUED. 

Polly Grey’s Jewels, Walter and the Prize, Down in a Mine, The 
Circus, Kenny Carle’s Uniform, Sargent’s Temperance Tales, The 
Fanfan Stories, and many others, admirably adapted for 


SAB BMA SCHOOL LIBSRAR TES, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Tract House, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 


N. BROUGHTON, Jn., Derosrragy 
J. G. BROUGHTON, 13 Bible louse, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


+ 


In Press, to be ready the latter part of December. 


The Christmas Present; and The Rope-Makers, 20 cts 


(In paper cover, 8 cts.) 

The Story of a Little Fir-Tree at Christmas, 25 cts 
(In paper cover, 10 ct 

Julia of Bale. l6mo, 75 ets. 

Andy. ltmo, 45 cts. 

Little Henry and His Bearer, 25 cts. 

The Holy Cross, 20 ets. In paper cover, 5 cts. ) 


32mo Juveniles, in Fancy Colored Bindings. 
15 cents per Volume. 
Jamie’s Wagon. (In paper cover, 4 cts.) 


The Green Leaf Stories. 
I. Willie’s Lesson 3. Ella’s Troubles 
2. Willie and the Scythe. 4. What Minnie Found to Do 
(Each Story in paper cover, 4 cents, 


The Buds of Promise Series. 
] I Iden be l y; and ay W Drop’s Lessou to the Ro bud 
2. What the Wind taucht the Flowers ; and Voice of th 
Flower 
3. Sophie’s Dream: and Lokka 


(Each Story in paper cover, 2 


Passion 


} cents. ) 


The Katie Evelyn Stories. 
1. Katie a Clock { 
2. Katie a 
3 


Katie 


Katie a Servant 
Lamp 5. Katie a Soldier. 
a Steward 6. Katie a Cross-Bearer. 
(Each Story in paper cover, 2 cents.) 
A New Question-Book, for Sunday-Schools, 
A Child’s Catechism on its Baptismal Obligations 


in 
7 
® parts; First, Second and Third Promise. Part 1, on the First 
Promise, will soon be issued. Price, 4 cents 
cee 
The Societ blicl mare ¢ wh lane tahla for Gift 
The So Vy pubis ; more than 600 volumes suitable f{ r Gifts, or 


for the Sunday-School, Parish, or Family Library, and a large varie 
ty of Instruction- Books and S. 8S t 


. Fequisil 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broapway, New Yor 
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MESSRS, ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JHAN LNCGHROWS POMS, 
| 


1 
j 
Seeond Edition. One Elegant Volume. Price $1. 

“ An uncommon event has occurred in the literary world. A volume of real 
genuine poctry has appeared, bearing the marks of true genius. Critics and 
poets have been taken by surprise, and don’t know which to ad nire most, the 
modesty or the talent of the author. * * * There isa freshness about the 
poems which will earn for them a hearty welcome at a glance while their hearty 


and original conception will gain thousands of thoughtful admirers”—Home 
pee 


tet AY 1 OY OUR Hf O wt Ss. 
Se “a rE lition. One Handsome Volume. Price $1. 
“Tt helps one to be told that Heaven is a place as well as a state, and that we 


belong, above and beneath, to a family, the members of which are not dim, 


ghastly, spectral, but clothed upon with body and form. Whilst some will 

vehemently dissent from the letter of the writer’s teachings, more will rejoice in 

his stout affirmations, e peci lly when in the time of bereavement th heart longs 

for the lifting of the veil that shuts eut the better world from our feebler senses.’ 
Monthly Religious Magazine. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


nL, Ji ih INGR MEAS POPULAR WORKS. 


Laieh Vz MNSE bed mN § Fayss oF ATT 
Illustrated. 1 ant ni Price $1 50. 
UE IPM ASR OF WIR 
Or, IsragL 1s Bonnaa 
Illustrated. 1lvol. l2mo. Price $1 50 
Pts VIRON +} OF DAVID, 
Mi sheorbr lvol, 12mo. Price $1 50 
CHE POLTRY Os TEs WAL 
By R 


y Rev. W. R. Atcer. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Ost ‘ RLS SWANS POFWS, 
With a finely Engraved Portrait from a recent photograph. 
Blue and gold. Price $1. 
BULWAR LWT OMS DRAMAS AWID OMS, 
With a fine Portrait on Steel. Blue and gold. Price $1. 


We mail copies of our — itions, ill on receipt of the 
advertised price. For sale by all Booksellers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


No. 143 Washington Street, Boston. 
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JOHN BRADBURN, 
(Successor to M. DOOLADY,) 
49 WALKER STREET, 


Has now ready the following New and attractive Booxs. Orders from the Trade are solicited, 
as the books are more thav ordinarily attractive, and will undoubtedly met witha large 


wh + 
BATTLE FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 
FROM BULL RUN TO FREDERICKSBURG; 

With Sketches of Confederate Commanders and Gossip of the Camps. 
BY AN ENGLISH COMBATANT, 
LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY ON THE FIELD STAFF. 


With TWO MAPS. One volume, Octavo, 550 pages. Price $2 50. 


BREAKFAST IN BED; 
OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 
mr Canaan Iain 


Author of ‘* Twice Round the Clock,’’ ‘‘ Willian Hogarth,’’ ‘‘ The Seven Sons of Mammon,’ 
The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous,”’ etc., etc., ete 


In one volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 


MRS. GRAY’S NEW BOOK. 


One volume, Octavo. Paper. Price 50 Cents. 


GoOD SOCIETY. 


«“ Good Society, in all its various phases, comes in for a complete anatomiza- 
tion at the hands of our Author. That very many of the characters are sketched 
from life can admit of no doubt. The dialogue is lively, and the interiors are 
painted with a well-accustomed hand, whether the scene is laid in the Marquis’s 
mansion, the Squire’s hall, the Country parsonage, the Parish chapel, or the 
Lodging-house in Belgravia. Altogether, to our mind, this surpasses any of the 
former works of the writer.”—- United Service Magazine. 

‘Mrs. Grey writes well and witb spirit.”"— Post. 


J. BRADBURN, 


(Successor to M. DOOLADY,) 


49 Walker Street, New York. 
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FINKLE & LYONS’ 
W BV 


SEWING MACHINE. 


, 
=@or 





The greatest improvement yet in the Sewing 
Machine art! A curiosity worth seeing! 


PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULAR WITH SAMPLES 
OF SEWING. 


This Machine saves one hundred per cent. of thread and silk, and 


makes the Lock-Stitch alike on both sides. 


Requires no instructions to operate it perfectly, except the “printed 
directions.” No alterations in sewing from one kind of work to an- 


other; and no taking apart to clean or oil. 


Our new manufactory is now completed, with all its 
machinery and tools entirely new, and is now con- 
stantly turning out machines, which for beauty and 
perfection of finish, are not surpassed by those of any 
manufacture in the world. 


N. B. Should any machine prove unsatisfactory, it 
can be returned, and money refunded. 


Agents wanted in counties not canvassed by 
our Agents. 


FINKLE & LYON S. M. CO. 


No. 538 Broadway, 
. NEW YORK. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


WITH 


NEW ORLEANS AND HAVANA. 


_—o- + 


OUR REGULAR LINE 


FOR 


NEW ORLEANS DIRECT 


Is now fully re-established. 


Each vessel ca the United Stat Mail. An idea may be formed of the 
characte! f th rest from that of the Columbia, D. B. Barton. Commander. 
wh t l; for there is no steamer more popular with the travelling 
publ 

P rs going by this line will avoid the rigid quarantine imposed in New 
Orleat 11 vhicl 1 at Havana on tl V rut 


Sail at about the same intervals. There is no safer vessel than the new side- 
heel Steamship Fug 2.000 tons burthen, R. Adams, U. S. Navy, Commander 
Her suy r sa qualities are well Known; and she is completely armed 
with rifled cannon, and manned with United States seamen. 
& Timely notice is given in the daily papers of the days of sailing of the 
we Vis 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., 


29 BROADWAY. 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No, 26, North River, foot of Barclay Street. 
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The Camden and Amboy Railroad Line for Philadelphia will 
leave as fe llows 


Morning Line At 6 o'clock A. M.. daily Sunday x pted by the steam- 
boat RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, thence by 
Cars and Steamboat to Philadelphia. Fa » by this lis f 


Afternoon Express Line—At 2 o'clock P M.. daily (Sundays excepted), 
by the Steamboat RICHAR D STOC eon sti pping at Spotswood, Jamesbur 
Hightstown, Bordentown, Burlington and Beverly only, arrivi it Philadelphia 
about 6 P. M 


Fare to Freehold and Monmouth... ........ 
Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 o'clock P. M., by Steamer 
RICHARD STOCKYON, fog South Amboy; then by Car at 4.30 P. M., 
stopping at all way stations, arriving at Philadelphia at about 8 o'clock P. M. 
Fare by this line, $2.25 
Meals provided on board Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper 5 nts eaci. 
Returning, passengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., aud 2 P. M., from 
foot of Walnut Street. 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines—At 1 and 5 o'clock P. M 


From Picr No. 1, North River, foot of Battery Place. 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers ee 

1 o'clock Line, Second-Class Passengers .......... 1.50 

» o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers .... ....... 2.25 

5 o'clock Second-Class Pass 1.7 
Fifty pounds of baggage only allowed each passenger. Passengers are 
prohibited from taking anything as baggage but their wearing apparel. All 
baggage, over fifty pounds, to be paid for extra. The Company limit their re- 
} 


spon ibility for iygage to one dollar pel pound and will not be r spon ible 
for any amount beyond $100, except by special contract 


IRA BLISS, Gen’l Agent 


No. 7 Battery Place, 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, 


VIA 





Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads, 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE R. R., 


AND 


Washington Branch Railroad. 





NEW ARRANCEMENT. 


On and after January 5th, 1863, Trains will leave as follows: 
TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 
Leave New York 7 a. m., 10 a. M., 7.30 P. M., and 11.30 Pp. m. 


Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a.M., 3 p. M., 12 midnight, and 4 a. m. 
Arrive at Washington 5.30 p. m., 9.41 P. M., 6 A. M., 9.45 A. M. 





TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 
Leave Washington 8 a. M., 11.15 a. M.,3 P. M., and 6.30 P. M. 
Leave Philadelphia 3 p. mw. 6.15 p. m., 11.15 Pp. M., 1.30 a. Mm. 
Arrive at New York 7 p. m., 10.15 p.m, 3 a. M., and 5.30 a. Mm. 


WM. STEARNS, Superintendent, 


P., W. and B. Railroad 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1863. 
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KINSLEY & CO’S 


ZASTERN & SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. 


ee 


BANK NOT ES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parcels of 
every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 
Notes, Drafts, and Bills Collected, and prompt returns 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport owe, 
Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, 


and all places occupied by Union forces, forwarded daily. 


BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, FOR 
Newbern, Port Royal, Hilton Head, &c. 


72 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 State Street, Boston. 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


TRAV E LL. 


FOR EOSTON AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY. 


_.oe- 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINE. 


—~2<-e- 














The new and magnificent Steamer 
oiTF'? a2 F Bos Tron, 
WM. WILCOX, Commander, 

Will | Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry Street, North River, every 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY. and SATURDAY. 
The new and magnificent Steamer 
oir Ss Oo FE INT E Wz Tor ez, 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 

Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
At 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Baggage checked through the entire route. Freight taken at the lowest rates 
For further information, Ms quire of 


J» S. MARTIN, Agent, Pier 39, North River. 


These are the only Steamers having water-tight compartments through 
the Sound. 
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Che Autgers Female Hustitute, 
Nos. 435, 437, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. 


MUSIC, DRAWING, AND PAINTING, AND THE LAN- 
GUAGES 


rWO COURSES OF LECTURES 


“EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY,” 


By Rev. Dr. ASA D. SMITH; 


Profi JAMES HYATT, 
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THE BOSTON POST, 


Tiki ( 


erteigathies PRES S AND sipaeies 


semi-Weekly—T y 1 Monpays—at $4 per. annum, payal 


VECO DW BIPOY QRAVBIVA 
AND WEEKLY POST, 


\ _ Z ‘ > ~ £ 
\ kly ] DAY >Za in adva 


CLUB RATES, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


xf 


DALLWV—Pive Copics to one address, one yenr, - - 8:30.00. 
SE MEI-WERERELY-—Pive Copics to one address,one year, 15.00. 
WEERLY Five Copics to one address, one ycar, - 7.00. 
As 1 \ pap . I ited i ne HH 
& < s J 1?x $5 ! hae 
publ ition 1 1 th 1 ! 
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~The Singer Sewing Machines, 


Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast 
gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best 
and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines 
yet offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine 
has so many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling 
Tucking, Gathering, Guaging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cord- 
ing, and so forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
much capacity for a great variety of work. It will sew all 
kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent 
improvements make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates of 
speed. It makes the interlocked stitch, which is the best stitch 
known. Any one, even of the most ordinary capacity, can see 
at a glance how to use the letter A Family Sewing Machine. 
Our Family Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and ex- 
quisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun- 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operated may be 
opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. 
While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are 
finished in the simplest and chastest manner possible, others 
are adorned and embellished in the most costly and superb 
manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in oper- 
ation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Man 
ufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO,, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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METROPOLITAN RECORD, 


eee 


JOHN MULLALY, Editor and Proprietor. 
OFFICE, 419 BROADWAY. 


—_—___———___—-». 2 @ — 


It is the object of this Journal to supply the Catholic portion of 
the community with all the important and interesting news of the 
Catholic world, and particularly with information in regard to events 
and occurrences connected with the Church in the United States. Its 
readers are also duly informed of the progress of events in the secular 
as well as in the religious world. 

Due care and attention is given to the Literary Department, and 
new publications reviewed or noticed, as their character and preten 
sions deserve. 

The Editorial columns are devoted to a discussion of the prominent 
topics of the day, and all other subjects that properly come within 
the scope of such a journal. 

The Business Department is carried on with that strict attention to 
all its details, without which no paper can expect to succeed, no mat- 
ter how liberally supported, or how ably conducted; and all the 
business transactions of the establishment are conducted on a cash 
basis, 

This Journal is published weekly at No. 419 Broadway, and de- 
livered to city aud mail subscribers on the following terms: 


Price per year served by carrier......... pies seen 
Price per year served by mail eee 2 50 
Price per year, for six copies or more...... .... 200 


To Canadian subscribers Tne Recorp is served for $3 per year, as 
there is an advance of fifty cents in the postage; while 
in Ireland it will be $3 50, for the same reason 

The advertising rates are as follows: 


to subscribers 


To transient advertisers...............12} cents per line 
To yearly advertisers.............. .. 5 cents per line. 
No paper will be sent till the receipt of the subscription. 
Clubs of six or more will be supplied with the Recorp at two dol- 
lars a year to each subscriber. 
All orders:and communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
No. 419 Broadway. 


gex~ This paper is published solely by Jonn Mutiaty, Editor and 
Proprietor. 
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CONTENTS OF DIFFERENT NUMBERS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—_——___»~9-———— 


CONTENTS OF No. I. 


I.—Dante ' VI.—A Glance at the Fine Arts 
I Godwin’s History of France. | VIL—The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
I.—The Modern French Drama } ing 
1V.—The Works of Charles Dickens Vill.—tItaly, Past and Present 
V.—The Nineteenth Century 1X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. II. 


} —James Fenimore ¢ per VI Seward as an Orator and Statesman 
Il. —Hungar Va and Present Vil The Works of Miss Evans 
Il.—Social Life in America Vill. —Availability; or Politicians vs, Statesmen 


V.—forquato Ta IX.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. III. 


1.—Lord Bacon VI.—A Glance at the Turkish Empire 
Il.—American Female Novelists Vil. —The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
1 11.—Camoens and his Translators Vill. —French Romances and American Morals} 
V.—England under the Stuarts IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


V1l.—Tendencies of Modern Thought 


CONTENTS OF No. IV. 


1 —Persian Poetry ! V1I.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain 
Il.— Americanisms Vil.—Motley’s United Netherlands 
1il.—Mexicau Antiquities | vi -The Lessons of Revolutions 
V.—Modern Criticisms } IX.—Quackery and the Quacked 
Vi.—lopuiar Botany j X.—Notices and Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF No. \ 
1 —Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
ll —The J and t I r r Moderns 
Ill.—Jeremy Bentha il his T y of VILI.—Danish and Swe h Poetry 
Legislation 1X.—The Secession Reb n; why it must be 
1V fsreek ( ’rama—A t pl ane put down F 
V.—Keernt |} ‘ I X.—Notices and C isme 
Vi.—The Canadas, their | ition and Des 
CONTENTS OF No. Vi. 
1.—The P terature of Spain Vi.—Wills and Will Making 
Il.—Hans Christian Andersen and bis VIL.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors.and Influence 
Fairy Legends | \ Carthage and the Carthazinians 
Uf.—Influence of Music—the Opera | X.—Spas lic Literature—Philip Thaxter. 
1V.—The le Sa es and their Writings \.—The Se n Rebelion and its Sympa 
—Mime. Necker | thizers 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran XL.—N es and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. VII. 


1. —The Men and Women of Homer | VI.—Russia on the Way to India. 
Il.—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civ Vil. —Berkeley His Life and Writings 
ization VIll.—Count De Cavour 
It.—Buria) Customs and Obitual Lore 1X.—The Morals of Trade 
1V.—Modern Italian Literature X.—Notices and Criticisme 


V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 
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CONTENTS OF No. VIII. 


1.—Vindication of the Celts 


VI —Bombastic Literature 
1l.—Dr. Arnold of Rugby 


V1il.—Influence of Comparative Philology on 
Til.—Female Education: Good, Bad, and Intellectual Development 

Indifferent VITI.—Our National Defences 
IV.—Christopher Martin Wieland 1X .—The Union, not a League, but a Perma- 
V.—Improvements and New Uses of nent Government 

Coal -Gas. X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. Ik. 

1.—The Chinese Language and Literature VIL. —Sir Philip Sidney 
Il.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient ViUll.—Aurora Leigh 

and Modern IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civiliaas 
Il!l.—Sir Thomas More and his Times than to Soldiers 
TV.—Maud as a Representative l’oem. | X.—The National Academy of Design and its 
V.—The Comedies of Moliére } Great Men 
V1I.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of | XI.—Notices and Criticisms 

the Christian Ministry | 


CONTENTS OF No. X. 


I.—Lucretius on the Nature of Things VIl.—New Theories and New Discoveries ta 
Il.—The Works and Influence of Goethe Natura! History 
Til.—Madame de Maintenon and her Tiu VUL—Poland, Causes and Consequences of her 
IV.—Effects of War and Speculation on all 
Currency IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies 
V.—Sacred Po« try of the Middle Age 


X.—Notices and Criticisms 
VI.—The Laws and Ethics of War 


CONTENTS OF No. XI. 





1.—The Arts and Sciences among the An Vil.—Andre and Arnold 
cient Egyptians VIL—Bacon as an Essayist 
Il.—New England Individualism VIII.—Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Ill. —Genius, Talent, and Tact. IX.—Direct and Indirect Taxes at Home and 
IV.—Ought our Atlantic Cities be Abroad 
Fortified X.—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert | 
Burns } 


CONTENTS OF No. XII 





1.—The Works and Influence of Schiller VI.—Orators and Eloquence 
Il.—Astronomical Theories Vil Insurance Quackery and its Organs 
Tit.—Cual nan Voice Vill —Charlemagne and his Times 
IV.—I iX.—James Sheridan Knowles 

V.—Elex i Kindred Sci X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. XIII. 


, 
1.—The Greek Tragic Drama— ¥schylus VI Manhattan (llece 
Il. —Theology of the Amcrican Indians Vil. —Woman, her Influence and Capabilities. 
l rt-Hand Vill —Peruvian Antiquities 
i Literature 1X.—Manufactures and Use of Artificial Pre- 
Causes and Conse cious Stones 
X.—Notices and Criticisms 





CONTENTS OF No. XIV. 
L.—The Insane and their Treatment Past Vil The Public Schools of New York. 


and Present Vill. —Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants 
Il.—The Clubs of London | IX .—Social Condition of Working Classes im 


Ul Cowper and his Writings England 

1V.—Feudalism and Chivalry X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina 
V.—Meteors ries, etc 

VI.—Spuriousness and Charlatanism of X1I.—Notices and Criticisms 


Phrenology 
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ADAMS, SAMPSON & Co., wo. 91 Wasbington St, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON DIRECT’Y annually.in July,price.$1.50 


PUBLISH THR 
N. YORK STATE BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 






N.E. BUSINESS DIRECT’ Y.800 pp. Svo.1860 3 00 800 pp. 8vo. 1859... $3 
MASSACHUSETTS REGISTER AND MILI De EL «:, 000 sacwacene+aunebe 1 
We nc nesncacae cccecdnanerse 1.25 | RHODE ISLAND REGI ISTER eocccccococe 

AND DIRECTORIES FOR 
Albany, N. Y., annually, in June .. $1.00 | Newburyport, bi yearly, last i issue 1860. . $0 
Charlestown, bi yearly, last issue 1862.. 50 | Roxbury 1862.. 
Fall River, ‘ 1861 50 | Provideace, R. I.. annually, in July 1 
Lawrence 1861 . -50] Salem, bi-yearly, last i issue 1861 
Lyon os es 1860... 50 | Taunton, 1861 
Lowell, “ ‘ 1861 1 20 | Troy, N. Y., annually in June....... 1 
Manchester,N.f., 1860 


ALS) FOR SALB AT Til 


EK DIRECTORY OFFICR, THE FOLLOWING 


STATE DIRECTORIES, 








50 
50 
0O 
SO 
50 
00 





Indiana, 1860-61 $3.50 New York State, 1859 ...$3.00 | Delaware, 1859-60 
Kentucky, 1859-60 ... 3.50 Missouri. 1860 ...- 5.00 New Jersey, 1860 
Ohio, 1860-61 3.50 | Pennsylvania, 18 5.00 Tennessee, 1860 

| OE, DE cane noes caus 5.00 
AND ALL OTHER STATE DIRECTORIES AS SOON AS PUBLISHED ALSO, THE FOLLOWING CITY DIRECTORIES 
ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS OHIO 
Huntaville, 1859 . $1.00 For Directories published in | Chillicothe, 1860 . $1.00 
Mobile Directory. 1859 1. Mass. by A. 5. & Co., see above | Cincianati, 1862 2.50 
CALIFORNIA Chelsea, 1861... $0.50 | Cleveland, 1861 1.00 
San Francisco, 1860 00 | Cambridge, 186] : 40 | Columbus, 1858...... 1.00 
Sacrament 2.00 | Haverhill & Brad’d.1860-61 .50 | Dayton, 1860 ........... 1.00 
CONNECTICUT Gloucester, TRk60 50 | Hamilton, 1858... 1.00 

Conn. State Register, 1861 .50 | New Bedford. 1859 1.25 | Mansfield, 1858....... 1.00 
Bridgeport, 1807 7 Pittsfield, 1859. .... 50 | Marietta, 1860.. ........ 1.00 
Hartford, 1861 75 | Viymouth, 1860 , 50 | Mt. Vernon, 1858........ 1.00 
New Haven, 1860 75 | Springfield 1860-61. 60 | Newark, 1858 ........... 10 
Norwich, 1860 7 Worcester, 1561 50 | Portsmouth, 1858 1.00 

GEORGIA MICHIGAN Sandusky, 1860.... . 1.00 

Atlanta, 185° 1 Adrian & Hudsen, 1859 1.00 | Springfield & Urbana "1859 1.00 

ILLINO! MISSOURI Steubenville 1S5¢ 1.00 

Chicago, 1860 ‘ 2.50 | St. Joseph, 1859 1.00 | Toledo, 1860 ree! 
Jacksonville, 1860 1.00 | St. Louis, 1840 3.00 | Zanesville, 1856 . 1.00 
Peoria, i857 1. NEW HAMPSHIRE PENNSYLVANIA 
Rockford, 1859 ... 1.00 | N. HL. State Register, 1862. .35 | Lancaster, 1859-60....... 1.00 

Springfield, 1s60 1 Concord, 1860 50 | Philadelphia Business Di 

INDIANA Nashua. 1858 ot 50 rectory, 1860-61....... 1.00 

Evansville, 1860 1.00 | Portsmouth, 1860-61. 50 | Philadelphia, 1862....... 2.50 
Fort Wayne, 1858 1.00 NEW JERSEY RHODE ISLAND 
New Albany, 1550 1.00 | Jersey City, Hudson City Newport, 1857-58 ... 50 
Terre Haute, 1860 1.00 | _ and Hoboken, 1860 1.00 | Pawtucket & Woonsocket, 

IOWA | Newark, 1859 1.0 1857-55 .. 50 

B . Trenton, 1859 1.09 | Providence, 1862-63 1.00 
wriington, 1859 - 1.00 NEW YORK 
Keokuk, 1859 = . 10 N.Y. State Regist 1858. 1.25 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Muscatine, 1859 -+ 1.00} arpany 1A. ; ae 1.09 | Charleston, 1560 2.00 

KENTUCKY Auburn, 1859-60 Th TENNESSEE 
Covington & Newp’t, 1861. 2.00 |} Binghan ipten, 1859-60 75 | Memphis, 1860 1.50 
Louisville, 1861 . 2.00 } Bu flalo 1860 ....... ».00 | Nashville, 1857 1.00 
Lat ISIANA | El mira, 180 75 VERMONT 
New Orleans, 1860 3.00 | Kingston & Rondout.1858. _.50 | yt. state Register, 1862 2 
N.¥.C’y Bus. I) y,1862-¢ 1.00 ; 
MAINE New York Cit 1862-63 2.50 | VIRGINIA 

Rangor, 1860 Newburgh, 185¢ .- ’ 50) Richmond, 1854 ee 
Biddeford & Saco, 18 ’ ; th Sng_e0. ots, | Wheeling, 1860-61 1.00 
Lewiston & Auburn, 1560 » a agnbeey ro ~wehdie on ‘ 
~ ‘ Rochester, 1859 1.00 WISCONSIN 
Portland, 1858-59... 1-0 | Rome, 1859-60 1.00 | Kenosha, 1858......... 59 

MARYLAND ; Schenectady, 1857-58... .59 |} Milwaukie, 1860-61...... 1.590 

Baltimore, 1860-61 . 250 | Syracuse, 1856 ...... Sw IMSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Vrederick City, 1859...... 1.00 | Troy, 1862-83.......... 1.00 | Washington & Georget’n 

Maryland State Reg'r.1857 2.00 | Utica, 1857 a ; > 1s6z 2.00 

Mawvai. or Lingagivs ty N \uer a ntaining Statistics < upwards of 3,0 I aries $ ? 

Uncrep Starke Dine ¥ oF CLEBRGYMEN, 1559 ed 

FOREIG 1s DIRECTORIES. 

Lancashire Co. En Law Lis Halifax, N.S) Bus. Dir, 1868 $i.oe 
taiming cities of I pool and 60 $3.00 | Hamilt Canada, ) 1558 1.00 
Mancheate tic D n, Ireland ’ Montreal, Ia59 ° 

Landon, Kalan “a i Fien 12.60 | London, ” 1s57 ° 

London ani | vincial M a Canada sinese DD i Toronto, . 1856 Loe 
Directory, 1-6 . 00) §6(Cuba Dir, and Strangers’ Guide... 2.00 


or A &£ CU. « 


< (Re U LARS oR 


Te Traders, Manufactu 


Vor terms, apply at the 





e latest teaues the above ke 
“ENV ELOPES ADDRESSED 
from the Directories named above, at reasonable rates 


eesional Men 


DIRECTORY OFFICE, 91 Washington 8t., Bostos 
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Che Gommertial Agency, 


37 PARK ROW & 145 NASSAU ST., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 


FOR THE USE OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS, 


McKILLOP & CO., PRopRIEToRs. 


—_——_—_. ge 


Collections made throughout the United 
States, Canadas, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 


NAMES OF RELIABLE ATTORNEYS FURNISHED 
FREE OF CHARGE, 


ON APPLICATION AT THE OFFICE. 





ASSOCIATED OFFICES 


IN UNITED STATES: 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS. 


IN ENGLAND: 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL. 


IN SCOTLAND: 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH. 
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The Albion, 


Established in 1822. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satarday Morning, in the City of New 
York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND CENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old-established and popular Periodical is now supplied to the Public at 

the rate of 
Four Dollars per Annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 

The Apion has been widely known for forty years throughout the United 
States and British North America. Thoroughly independent in tone, it will be 
found to combine all the elements of Home Journalism, with due attention to 
every American incident that is likely to bear on British interests. 


The Literary Department 
will be enriched, as heretofore, with the cream of English Literature. In con- 


nection with Art, 
The Ablest Criticisms 
will continue to be published in its columns. To these are added such Editorial 
Notices of current events as are deemed to be of interest to a circle of intelli- 
gent readers, whether British or American. 
The A.sion furnishes, it is believed, a Valuable Weekly Budget of Informa- 
tion and Entertainment. 





The Albion ngravings. 

We have on hand copies of the 4/bion Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them—at $2 each to subseribers, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
India paper may be had. The following 4/bion engravings are also ou hand: 

Chalon’s Queen Victoria. Lucas’s Prince Albert. Allan’s Sir Walter 
Scott. Stuart's Washington. Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin. Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury. Buckler’s St. Paul's, London. Portrait of General 
Havelock. Herring's Three Members of the Temperance Society. The 
Castle of Ischia, from Stanfield’s Picture. Wandesforde’s Mary Queen 
of Scots. Landseer’s Return from Hawking. Landseer’s Dignity and 
Impudence. Landsee r’s Deer Pass. 

Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
Wiikie’s CoLumpvus PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF 4 New Wortp. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made for the 
ALBION, 





Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a pasteboard roller, 
at a oharge of a few cents. 

J&P Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk of the Office. 

#2 Tue Anion is served by carriers at the residence of Subscribers, in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

Club Rates. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms: Three Copies, one year, $12; 
and an extra Copy of the Albion, ox two of the Albion Engravings, to the getter- 
up of the Club. Five Copies, one year, $20; and an extra Copy of the paper 
akD two Engravings; or Two extraCopies, or Four Engravings, to the getter-up. 


W. YOUNG, 
16 Beekman Street, N. ¥. Editor and Proprietor. 
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STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c. 
They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 





Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Frin7e, 


DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a superior manner- 
Silk, Velvet, and other 


fT GBS ¢C TY WW Y %) 
GARMENTS CLEANSED, 
Either made up or ripped apart. Gentlemen’s garments, 
Coats, Pants, &c., dyed or cleansed. 

Rey Goods received and returned by Express. Only one 
Office in New York. No office in the City of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & C0O., 


5 & 7 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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EK. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOCRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
S501 Broadway, New York, 


rn § j j Urner aA Ff DO A Ht Rg 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
GARE YUTUGRAP HS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 
FOUR THOUSAND 
different subjects (to which additious are continually being made) of 
Portraits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz.: 


81 Mason GeNeRALs, 525 STATESMEN, 
225 Bricaprer-GENERALS, 127 Divings, 
290 CoLoneLs, 116 Aurnors, 

90 Lievrenant-CoLonELs, 30 ARTIsTs, 


228 Orner OFFicers, | 112 Srace, 
65 Orricers or THE Navy, | 46 Promivent Women. 
147 Prominent Foreign Porrrairs. 
2.600 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART, 
Including reproductions of the must celebrated Engravings, Paintings, 
Statues, &e. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Dozen PICTURES from our Catalogue will be 
filled on receipt of $1.80, aud sent by mail, free. 


PROTOCGRAPHIC ALBUMS? 
Of these we Manufacture a Great Variety, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $50 each. 
Our ALBUMS have the Reputation of being superior in Beauty 
and Durability to any Others. 





The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a postage of sia 
cents per OZ. 
The more expensive can be sent by Express. 


We also keep a large assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on receipt of Stamp. 
BH. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men will confer a favor by sending 
us their likenesses to copy. They will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 


gar FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congregations to present to 
their Pastor, or for other purposes, with suitable inscriptions, &c. 
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A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year!! 
GENUINE IRISH WHISKEY, 


WINE AND ALE VAULTS, 
41 & 43 NASSAU STREET, 
JOHN McAULIFF 

Has still on hand a large stock of Irish W hiskey, of mauy years’ importation 
10,000 BOTTLES READY FOR THE COMING FESTIVE SEASON ! 
He bas expressly imported from the London Docks, fine Old bottled Sherry. Osborn’s Port, (so 
recommended for invalids.) fine Old Fast India Madeira, Pure Jamaica Rum, Old Tom 
Gin, Old Highland Scotch Whiskey, James Hennessy & Co's Brandy, very 
fine, Barclay & Perkin’s Porter. Muir’s Scotch Ale, Guiness’ & 
Mander’s Porter, bottled in Dublin 


Connoisseurs in really genuine articles are invited to select from the above 
JOHN McAULIFF, Importer, 41 & 4:3 Nassau St. 
BRANCHES: 
355 Brooms St., near the Westchester House 62 Avenve C 121 Avenus D 


PUBB PRENON WIURS. 


It is now nearly three years since I opened my Store at NO. 203 PEARL 
STREET. near Maiden Lane, as the accredited Sole Agent of Messrs. PAUL DE 
CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD, for the United States and British America, 
at the same time presenting to my patrons the following letter: 

Borpearx, July 1st, 1861 
** We have the honor to inform the public that we have established a depot of our WINES io 


the City of New York, and have appointed Mr. J. MARC MARTIN, our Agent for the United 
States and the Canadas 


‘ All our Wines and Brandies are strictly pure, and can be used with safety for family and 

medicina! purposes 
* PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD.”’ 

The liberal patronage which the undersigned ‘has since received, and which is 
still increasing, affords the best evidence of the superior excellence of the above 
Wines and Brandies. However, in order to satisfy those who may not be aware 
of their character, he selects the following from several recommendations by 
eminent chemists who have tested their qualities: 

‘* We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence, Mr. J. MARC MARTIN, Agent o 
the Firm PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD, of Boxpeaux. We can assure our triende 
that they may rely on THE PURITY OF ALL WINES SOLD BY THAT FIRM, THROUGH MR 
MARTIN ‘GURDON BUCK, M. D., New York 

‘* HORACE GREEN, M. D., “ 
“WILLIAM K. BROWN, M D., Brooklyn.”’ 

As I always keep a large assortment of the best Wines and Brandies, my patrons 

may feel astured that nowbere else in this country can they get better or cheaper 


oods. 
. J. MARC MARTIN. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES fi 
No. 203 Pearl Street, New York. 


JAMES K. SIMON, 
33 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

AGENT FOR 

New American Cyclopadia. In 16 vols. royal octavo, each 750 pages. $3 a vol 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopwdia. To be published yearly. $5 per volume 
Aldine Edition of Thomas Hood. $1.50 per volume, to be in 6 
Caxton Edition of Bayard Taylor. $1.50 per volume, to be in 10 
Putnam’s National Edition of Irving’s Works, 22 volumes. $1.50 per vol 
Cooper's Novels Ellustrated. 52 volumes. $1.50 per vol 
Dickens’s Works Illustrated, 75 cents per volume 
National Quarterly HKeview. $3 4 year 
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_ BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 





&@ A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness 
it is without an equal 
It prevents the hair from falling off. 
It promotes its healthy vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 
It leaves no disagreeable odor. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre, 
It remains longest in effect 


Dandruff. 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1859 
Messrs. Josrrn Brryert & Co. 

Gentlemen: | have used your Cocoaine about six weeks, and its effect is so marked and extra 
ordinary that I deem it my duty to state it to you. 

My worst complaint for several years has been Dandruff, with itching and irritationa@f the 
scalp. After brushing my hair, my coat collar would be covered with the white scales, (dan 
drulff,) which looked like a shower of snow 

My barber tried various applications without effect. His abuse of your Cocoaine, and his ob 
stinate refusal to ase it, provoked me to procure and try it 

I have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the irritation which caused it, have entirely 
disappeared aod my hair was never before in so good condition. 

Your obedient servant, 





A. A. FULLER. 
Baldness, 
Boston, November 24, 1859 

Gentlemen; When I first used your Cocoaine, I had been bald seven years. In the mean time 
I had tried a dozen different preparations, specially recommended for baldoess, (and all claiming 
to be infallible.) without any beneficial effect 

The ladies of my household urged me try your Cocoaine, which I did, to please them, not 
having, myself, any faith in the power of man to restore my hair I have used the contents of 
one bottle, and my bald pate is covered all over with young hair, about three eighths of an inch 
long, which appears strong and healthy, and determined to grow 

In a word, your Cocoaine is excellent—the best preparation for the bair I bave ever known, 
end the ouly one which accomplishes more than it promises 

ery truly your obliged and obedient servant, 

Messrs. Joserpu Burnett & Co., Boston D. T. MERWIN 


Loss of Hair. 
Messrs. Josxrn Brayert & Co.: 


I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect, in my own aggravated case, of your owr excellent 
Hair Vil—(Cocoaine. ) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I was fearful of losing it entirely. The 
skin upon my head became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could not touch it with- 
out pain This irritated condition I attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which | have since been told contained camphene spirit 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown your process of purifying the Oil, I 
commenced its use the last week in June. The first application allayed the itching and irntation; 
in three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that others similarly af_llicted will be induced to try 
the same remedy. 





Yours. very truly, 
— SUSAN R. POPE 
Irritation of the Scalp. 
Warervittx, Mr,, Sept. 15, 1860. 

Messrs. Joserpn Branrtr & Co 

Dear Sirs: | deem it but just to state to you some of the benefits I have derived from the use 
of your Cocoaine. Twelve years ago I had the typhus fever; after my recovery I found myself 
troubled with an irritation of the scalp, which had continued to annoy me very much, and to 
alleviate it I had failed to find a remedy 

Having seen your Cocoaine advertised, I purchased a bottle only-for the purpose of a bair dress- 
ing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the irritation of so long standing. Deriving so 
much benefit from its use, | have recommended it to several of my friends, who were afflicted 
the same way, and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 


JOSEPH HILL, Jr 





Bez A single application renders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for 
several days. Itis conceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, and for sale everywhere. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON &CO., 


GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Cdlines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 


Table and Household Articles, &c. 


oor —_ — 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 
prices. 

Goods delivered Free in any part of the City. 


Orders from all parts of the Country promptly attended to. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the 
lowest rates they can be procured in this country. 


ISS Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


WW YORK. 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Parties who have Used it for more than a Quarter of 
a Century. 


ReGIsTRY oF Deeps Orrice; ) 
Boston, January 10, 1859. | 


Messrs. Maynarp & Nores—-Gentlemen: I am glad that longer use of 
your Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many 
years ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records 
are as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 

HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 


The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the Proprietors are constantly 
receiving : 


“ After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers come back to 
yours. lam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, 
pretending to be superior to all other Inks, and will have nothing further to do 
with them. I have used your Ink on my books over 26 years, and my customers 
can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as fresh as those 
made during this year.’ 


Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858. E. J. LANE. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also 
combines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substi- 
tuted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air. 

The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil 
Ink, Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manufac- 
turers. 


Nos, 51 and 53 WATER STREET, 
Boston, Mass., 
AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 
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